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' THE ANNE HUTCHINSON STATUE 

CYRUS E. DALLIN has just completed the full-size clay model 
of his Anne Hutchinson statue, for which a Boston committee 
is now raising funds, with a view to placing the completed bronze 
in the vestibule of the Boston Public Library, as pendant to the Mac- 
monnies heroic statue of Sir Henry Vane. Anne Hutchinson was a 
contemporary of Sir Henry Vane, who was one of her adherents in the 
so-called "Antinomian Controversy" in Boston in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Hence the appropriateness of placing her statue near his in the 
vestibule of the Library in Copley square. The sculptor has had the 
happy idea of representing his heroine grouped with one of her little 
daughters, and the addition of the dainty, quaint figure of the little 
I maid is of unquestionable advantage to the interest of his work. Anne 

Hutchinson is depicted standing with her face uplifted, her Bible clasped 
to her bo?om in one hand, while with the other hand she holds the shoul- 
der of the little girl, with a protective motherly movement which is 
very felicitous and natural. Both mother and child are dressed in the 
homespun stuff of the period, the costume of the child being in almost 
all respects a diminutive duplicate of the costume worn by the adult 
woman. There is the linen cap on the head, folded back over the fore- 
head; the long cloak, falling in straight folds almost to the feet, over the 
plain-cut skirt; and the mother*s wide collar, cuffs edged with lace, and 
slashed sleeves are, with slight variations, repeated in the little girl's 
dress. 

The attitude and expression of the woman mark the character of 
the religious enthusiast and mystic. In fact, Mr. Dallin has made of 
her a type of the seventeenth century religious insurgent, not quite a 
fanatic, but of the stuff of which martyrs are fashioned. Softening 
this historic side of her character, and adding a touch of the more sym- 
pathetic human element, the introduction of the child at her side, with 
her gentle and wondering gaze, which seems to question the unknown 
future, and her charming gesture of dependence, as she grasps her 
mother's skirt with one hand, affords the needed and complementary 
element of intimacy and affection. As a matter of plastic composition 
the group thus formed is far more interesting and convincing than the 
single figure of the mother would have been without the subsidiary 
figure of the child. 

Transcripty Boston 
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MRS. ANNE HUTCHINSON 

A MONG the events of our early settlement there are many in which 

/% we feel a proud satisfaction, together with a feeling of loyalty 

JL\^ and honor to those pioneers who, with unfaltering bravery and 

simple trust in God, founded the first homes in and around "Boston in 

New England." 

Yet there was a series of events very early in the new life of the 
colony, which we do not recall with such satisfaction, and which we 
sometimes wish might be passed over, or blotted from the pages of his- 
tory; but they have become a matter of record, and it only remains 
for us to look back upon the unhappy time with sympathy and com- 
passion for the sufferers, and consideration for those who caused the 
suffering. 

It is needless to say that we refer to the persecution of many of the 
early colonists on account of their religious belief. 

Let us glance a moment at the conditions existing when Boston was 
in its infancy, and the colony receiving its growth year by year, by the 
numbers of people from over the sea. The majority of these were Eng- 
lish Puritans, who had left their homes to escape the religious persecu- 
tion. They came to escape this for themselves; and to find in a new 
country, a place where they could enjoy religious freedom; and yet, as 
history shows us, they persecuted in their turn many of those who ven- 
tured to hold a spiritual belief in any degree diiferent from their own. 

In forming the colony, they so framed the laws and all arrange- 
ments of the new settlement that their own religious principles would 
not be disturbed. In accordance with this idea they reserved to them- 
selves the right to admit to the colony as freemen only those who 
pleased; and later, they agreed that no man should be so admitted except 
those who were members of the churches within the limits of the colony. 
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To them such a regulation seemed the one and only way of forming 
the Christian republic which their hearts so earnestly desired; and al- 
though the after-events showed them to be at times so pitifully narrow 
in their actions and belief, and proved them to be so unjustly cruel, 
yet it must be borne in mind that they were in almost every case sin- 
cere and believed that they were serving the greater good of Christian 
unity in persecuting all those of diiFerent religious belief. 

As a result many persons suffered among them Henry Dunster, 
first president of Harvard College, Roger Williams, Rev. John Wheel- 
right, Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, and many others. 

Later come the well-known names of Ann Austin, Mary Fisher, 
Margaret Brewester and Mary Dyer — all of whom suffered martyr- 
dom during the Quaker persecution. 

To realize the sufferings and trials of our heroine we must view 
her life from this standpoint of the seventeenth century, under the 
conditions already stated. 

Then we may perhaps better understand why it was that in 1637, 
she was driven from her home into exile, as an enemy dangerous to 
public order, for maintaining in her own house that a mere profession 
of faith was not an evidence of salvation, unless the Spirit had revealed 
itself from within. 

Mrs. Hutchinson (Anne Marbury), was born in Lincolnshire, 
England, about 1590. She was the daughter of Francis Marbury, a 
minister in Lincolnshire, afterwards in London. This in part explains 
her after career. The daughter of a scholar and a theologian, nat- 
urally much of her life had been passed in the society of clergymen, 
whom she learned to esteem on account of their moral and intellectual 
life. She was one who pondered deeply the truths of Christianity and 
was very fond of theological discussion, both for its own sake and for 
the opportunity it gave her for solving the problems of her own life. 
Under these influences her remarkable intellectual powers were aroused 
and quickened, and a spiritual strength was awakened which permeated 
her whole being. 

She lived, too, at a time of great religious excitement; the period 
of the great Puritan revolt, so that it is easily seen how that movement, 
which had enlisted some of the noblest minds in England, should absorb 
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such a person as Anne Marbury, whose whole life responded to the 
moral questions of the day. 

While quite young she married William Hutchinson, a Lincolnshire 
country gentleman of good character and estate. In their old home, 
the Hutchinsons were parishioners of Rev. John Cotton, then minister 
of St. Botolph's Church in Boston, England. For him and his abilities, 
she had the highest respect and esteem; and when Cotton fled to New 
England in 1633 to escape the persecution of the bishops, the Hutchin- 
sons also emigrated. 

Mr. Hutchinson*s sister had married Rev. John Wheelright, an- 
other minister of Lincolnshire, who had also been deposed for non-con- 
formity, and who decided to join the Hutchinsons in their journey to 
America. 

They engaged passage on the ship "Griffin" which arrived on these 
shores September 13, 1634. In the Hutchinson party was William, 
his wife Anne and their family; his aged mother, one unmarried brother, 
and his sister and her husband. Rev. John Wheelright. 

By this time, Mrs. Hutchinson was about forty years old, and 
a family had grown up around her. Her oldest children were now adults 
so that it was no thoughtless young girl, but a middle-aged, matured, 
and experienced woman of the world who looked eagerly to New 
England there to obtain and enjoy liberty of conscience among those 
who might be supposed, if any people on earth could, to know its value. 

During the voyage she entered into discussions with many of the 
Puritan ministers who were also going to New England. She talked 
upon many theological questions; discussed the evidences of justifica- 
tion and broadly hinted that when they should arrive at their destina- 
tion, they might hear more from her. From these little things it seems 
clear that she considered herself as one with a mission. 

Upon their arrival in Boston the Hutchinsons settled in a house on 
the site of the present store, which we have always known as the "Old 
Corner Book Store." In due time they made application to be received 
as members of the church. This step was necessary to admit them into 
Christian fellowship, and to allow William Hutchinson the privileges 
of a citizen. He came through the questioning of the ministers much 
more easily than did his wife, and was admitted to the church in Octo- 
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ber; but on account of the reports already spread in regard to her re- 
ligious views, she was obliged to undergo a most searching examination. 
She, however, passed through the ordeal safely, the examining ministers 
— one of whom was her former pastor, Mr.Cotton — declaring themselves 
satisfied with her answers. So, in November, 1634, we find her a mem- 
ber in good standing of the First Church. 

For sometime the Hutchinsons were busy getting settled in their 
new home and Hutchinson, being duly admitted as a freeman of the 
colony, was immediately called upon to take his part in the public 
business of the time, which he did willingly and faithfully. He re- 
ceived from the General Court a large grant of land in Braintree and 
also bought a tract of land in what is now East Milton. 

An interesting fact is found in this connection in the history of 
Milton, regarding the lands of William Hutchinson. This account 
recites that he and other well-known Milton men, were stockholders 
in a London company, which entitled them to a share of two hundred 
acres of land for every fifty pounds adventured. The land assigned 
him was called the "Great Lot" and consisted of five hundred acres in 
that part of Braintree now known as Quincy, abutting on what was 
afterwards the East Milton line. At that time, he bought an additional 
tract in what is now East Milton; this land, abutting on his land in 
Braintree, included the whole of that part of East Milton, east of Adams 
Street, and a part of the estates on the west. 

It was probably this grant of land in Braintree that opened the way 
for Rev. John Wheelright to become interested there, for we find that 
in 1636 he gathered there the first parish, and became its first minister. 

By degrees, Mrs. Hutchinson in her Boston home came to be well- 
known, and soon became very popular. Sir Harry Vane, then the 
governor of the colony, together with Rev. John Cotton, took much 
notice of this gifted newcomer, and their example was followed by 
leading and influential people, who seemed to feel for her great respect 
and consideration. Already her benevolence towards the suffering 
and needy had won for her many friends. 

Soon she adopted the custom of holding at her house two weekly 
meetings, one for men and women, and one exclusively for women. 
She seems to have been New England's first "club woman." ' Never 
before had women come together for independent thought and action, 
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and to organize such a gathering required much moral courage on the 
part of the organizer. 

The meetings were held for no other purpose than to discuss the 
sermons of the previous Sabbath, and for general religious conversation. 
Mrs. Hutchinson generally took the lead in these meetings; the dis- 
cussions were always pithy and intellectual. The leader's intelligence 
was always ready; and soon the house at the corner of what is now School 
Street, came to be widely known as the center of an influence so strong 
and far reaching as to make the very ministers jealous and fearful. 
It is said that at the outset the ministers themselves attended the 
meetings. 

It was not long before Mrs. Hutchinson's favorite beliefs began to 
be unconsciously or perhaps cleverly interwoven with the reviews of 
the sermons of the previous Sunday; and people found themselves dis- 
cussing new thoughts and new aspects of religious belief, as her inde- 
pendent views began to appear. 

Her ready grasp of Scripture authorities, and her wonderful skill 
in using her great intellectual powers to prove her spiritual attitude, 
were such that the strongest heads in the community were unable to 
contend with her upon her chosen ground. Such men as Gov. Vane, 
William Coddington and, at this time. Rev. John Cotton, openly agreed 
with her views; and it has been said that even John Winthrop, at that 
early time, would go to his home more than half persuaded of their 
truth. 

We are told by different writers that Mrs. Hutchinson's doctrines 
were these; — She held and advocated as the highest truth that a person 
could be justified only by an actual and manifest revelation of the Spirit 
to him personally. There could be, she believed, no other evidence of 
grace. She was opposed to the doctrine of works, and she denied that 
outward signs of holiness alone could be received as evidence of regenera- 
tion; since by that hypocrites might live outwardly as pure lives as the 
saints could. Among her statements ran constantly the astonishing 
proclamation that there are in this world certain "elect" who may or may 
not be ordained clergy, and to them is revealed the direct will of God. 
Her views of justification by faith alone, and sanctification by the Spirit 
put a new aspect on the old forms of religion. 

By the terms we use the belief of Mrs. Hutchinson is usually 
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explained, yet it leaves one in a rather confused state of mind as 
to what is meant by doctrine of works and justification by the Spirit. 

To speak of her views more simply, according to the opinions of the 
best thinkers of today, it would seem that she maintained that each per- 
son had the divine right of thinking and deciding for himself on all vital 
questions of religion; but in the decision of these questions he must be 
guided and directed by the consciousness of the Spirit within. Of 
course, there were many sides to the question, but the real issue of it all 
seemed to be, the right of independent thinking under spiritual guid- 
ance. 

Such independence in religious matters we can readily see was not 
welcome to the Puritan ministers of Boston, who were formalists in the 
truest sense of the word. They had been accustomed to the reverence 
of the people and had possessed unlimited sway over outward religious 
matters, as well as matters of state. The Puritan churches held that 
sanctification by the will and the observance of outward forms were* 
evidences of justification. They felt that if a man lived an austere 
life, wore a sober garb, attended worship regularly, and manifested all 
outward signs of a good life, his religion was accepted as perfect. Such 
a man alone might be a citizen. To admit therefore, that in place of 
these convenient signs of grace — "works" — as they were called, one 
must rest salvation upon the spiritual relation between man and his 
God alone, was to preach political as well as spiritual revolution. 

For a time persons of every condition were drawn into the dispute 
about the various sides of these questions. The members of the First 
Boston Church were divided in their opinion, the greater number how- 
ever, agreeing with Mr. Cotton, whose views were understood to agree 
with those of Mrs. Hutchinson. From Boston the discussions extended 
into the country, and widespread interest was shown in this movement 
which had truly carried Boston by storm. 

The majority of Mrs. Hutchinson's followers were the so-called 
liberals and the broader-minded people of the colony who had long felt 
an unrest under the power of those preaching the "covenant of works. 
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As the number of her followers increased she became more aggress- 
ive, and it was not long before the number of her enemies was increasing 
in proportion to that of her followers. 
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In announcing her opinions she freely criticized those ministers 
who preached a covenant of works. This naturally embittered them 
toward her, and they determined to call her and her doctrines seriously 
to account. They began at once to make arrangements among them- 
selves, by which her doctrines could be brought before a tribunal of the 
church and there discussed and judged. 

Meanwhile, unsuspicious of any danger or that what was said in 
the privacy of her own house was being used against her, she was led 
into speaking her mind more freely in regard to doctrines and persons 
then proved to be quite prudent for her own safety; so that before she 
was aware of it, the earnest controversy had grown into a bitter feud. 

She still remained faithful to Mr. Cotton's views of theology, and 
always upheld the doctrines that he preached as far in advance of those 
of his brethren, and as those which would receive the seal of the Spirit. 
It was an admission to this effect that helped to bring matters to a 
crisis. 

It was about this time that Sir Harry Vane became involved in a 
personal difference with John Winthrop, who had again become gover- 
nor of the colony, and as a result of this controversy Vane left the coun- 
try for England. In his departure Mrs. Hutchinson lost her most in- 
fluential supporter, but she still continued her lectures, undisturbed 
by the signs of the approaching storm. 

The deliberations of the clergy being now ripe, a convention or 
synod of all the churches in the vicinity of Boston, was called at Cam- 
bridge, to pass judgment upon the phases of this new belief. This was 
the first synod to be held in New England, and what it decreed would 
be upheld by the civil power. Its deliberations were preceded by a day 
of fasting and prayer throughout the colony. 

. The convention opened amid great excitement, and for many days 
the errors of the new doctrines which were stated in the indictment 
were discussed by these representatives of the different churches. Many 
of the members from Boston, seeing the drift toward persecution, with- 
drew from the counsel in disgust. The synod finally ended by con- 
demning as heresies all the eighty points covering the new opinions; 
thus bringing them within the pale of the law to be tried in Court. 

Governor Winthrop, who by this time had become Mrs. Hutchin- 
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son's bitter enemy, feeling that the strength of the spiritual power of the 
colony would now uphold him, hesitated no longer to use severe meas- 
ures. He made arrangements at once to bring these matters before 
the civil tribunal. 

The first one to be brought before this court, was Rev. John Wheel- 
right of Braintree, a firm supporter of the theological views of the Hutch- 
inson faction, as proved by the doctrines he preached from his pulpit. 
It is a satisfying thought to know that the majority of his congregation 
entirely agreed with him. He is believed by some to have been the real 
agitator and the real head of the movement which was now stirring all 
Boston. Be that as it may, he was summoned before this civil tribunal; 
there to answer questions relative to a memorable sermon he had preach- 
ed in his church. The result of his trial was his disfranchisement and 
banishment from the colony; while the church, which contained so 
many of his faithful adherents, was ordered to be closed. 

Other followers of Mrs. Hutchinson were then brought before the 
court and received various sentences. The excitement was now at its 
height; for Mrs. Hutchinson, the leader and agitator of the new doc- 
trines was brought before this tribunal on a charge of fostering sedition 
in the church, and with charges- relative to the meetings at her house. 

For this she was tried, and arraigned as if she had been a criminal 
of the most dangerous kind. 

The proceedings are preserved in a History of Massachusetts, of 
which Governor Thomas Hutchinson of Revolutionary fame and a 
descendant of Anne, is the author. From this we learn that she was 
first questioned by Governor Winthrop, then by Deputy-governor 
Dudley, both of whom tried to extort from her some damaging ad- 
mission; but in this they failed. 

They were followed by six of the leading ministers of the colony, 
who gave evidence that she had declared that they were not able mini- 
ters of the New Testament, and that they preached a doctrine of works. 
Only Mr. Shepard, of the Cambridge church, spoke of her considerately, 
The rest had stated themselves against her. 

She made a prompt denial of many things they said, and then asked 
that her accusers be required to give their evidence under oath in a case 
touching her personal liberty as this did. To this Winthrop objected; 
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but as she earnestly maintained her right, he finally allowed her this 
privilege. As a result of this decision, the number of ministers willing 
to give evidence under oath, was reduced from a score or more to three. 
Mr. Cotton defended her weakly and hesitatingly. It is thought by 
many that, had he chosen, he might have turned the drift of public 
opinion in favor of the woman who had lauded him above his brethren; 
but he evidently could not withstand the pressure brought to bear up- 
on him, and he gave a qualified assent to the proceedings. 

Many of her friends who tried to speak for her were silenced by 
the governing powers, and only a few dared to speak in her favor. 

During this trial it is said that Mrs. Hutchinson declared that 
special revelations had come to her, and that God would protect her, 
whatever the court might decree. This assertion was used against her 
and helped to add fuel to the flame. 

Her trial stands out as one of the darkest spots in the early history 
of the colony. The prisoner was made to stand until she was exhausted, 
while those in whom she had confided as friends, plied her with endless 
questions about her theological beliefs. Through two long weary days 
of hunger and cold she defended herself before her judges and before 
these men of God; but all availed her nothing. The ministers' doc- 
trines had been attacked and they were determined to have revenge. 

William Coddington was one who had the courage to defend her 
with spirit; and when he realized that the case was going against her 
he said to the accusers, ^^I beseech you, do not speak so to force things 
along; for I do not, for my own part, see any equity in all your proceed- 
ings. There is no law of God that she has broken, nor any law of the 
country, and therefore, she deserves no censure." 

This primitive trial, in which the judges expounded theology in- 
stead of law, was now ended; with the result that Governor Winthrop 
pronounced upon Mrs. Hutchinson, a sentence of banishment from the 
colony. 

Following this verdict, came the action of the First Church, which 
had so lately applauded her; but which now sat in judgment upon her 
and excommunicated her. 

William Hutchinson and his sons, Richard and Edward, together 
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with many prominent members of the colony, signed a remonstrance 
against the sentence of banishment; in consequence of which they were 
disfranchised and ordered to surrender their arms to the public au- 
thorities. 

Mr. Hutchinson then sold his property and removed to the Island 
of Aquidneck now Rhode Island. He was accompanied by his whole 
family, excepting one elder son, Richard, who at this time returned to 
England. 

Many of Mrs. Hutchinson's followers, and others of the colony who 
had become involved in these religious troubles also removed to Rhode 
Island. Among the number were Coddington, Dummer, Rainsford, 
Sanford, Aspinwall, Coggeshall, and about sixty others. Many of 
them were persons of distinction. 

These exiles, having purchased the island of the Indians were the 
first to form a civil government there. They founded the town of Ports- 
mouth, and a year later (1639) the town of Newport. Thus did the 
power and influence which were rejected in one community become the 
stepping-stone to greater power and leadership in another. 

Mr. Hutchinson's eldest son Edward remained in Rhode Island 
for a time; but later returned to Boston, where he spent a long and use- 
ful life in the service of the colony. Governor Thomas Hutchinson 
was his great grandson. 

William Hutchinson through all these changes of fortune, had stood 
nobly by his persecuted wife; and in view of the many criticisms of her 
doctrines, he declared that he accounted his wife a ^Mear saint and ser- 
vant of God." 

The rest of Mrs. Hutchinson's story is soon told. Upon the death 
of her husband, five years after the banishment, she went with her family 
into the Dutch territory of New Netherlands, and finally settled in 
the present town of Pelham near what is now New Rochelle, in the state 
of New York. 

During 1643, her house was attacked by hostile Indians, who in 
their revengeful fury murdered this mother and all her household, ex- 
cepting one daughter, whom they carried away into captivity. 

"Thus," writes Miss Crawford, "In the tragedy of an Indian mas- 
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sacre was quenched the light of the most remarkable intellect that Bos- 
ton has ever made historic by misunderstanding." 

It is gratifying to know that a memorial tablet has recently been 
placed in Pelham Bay Park, a short distance from New Rochelle, in 
honor of this remarkable woman. This tablet was placed and dedicated 
by the Colonial Dames, and is attached to the famous Split Rock, 
very near the spot where Mrs. Hutchinson closed her eventful life. 

Had Anne Hutchinson been fortunate enough to have lived in our 
day, this unhappy story of her life would never have been written; nor 
would we have had to feel a tinge of sorrow or regret for our old-time 
state that it allowed a sentence of banishment to be passed upon a 
woman who, as Mr. Coddington truly said, "had broken no law, either 
of God or man." 

Full of life and vigor, with an intellect rarely equalled by any 
woman of her time, she came to find a home on these New England 
shores. 

In her daily home life, in her weekly meetings at her Boston home, 
and in the discussions of the themes nearest her heart, she for a time 
found happiness. Yet for no fault, except perhaps an overzealousness 
and persistency in the discussions and declarations of her favorite 
theories, and the consequent influence of her belief on her many follow- 
ers, she was banished from the state and cast out as a being unworthy 
of mingling with those around her. Her enemies were successful in 
their efforts, but they could not convince her that it was wrong to use 
the great intellectual power with which she was gifted, in solving the 
problems of her own life. 

It is agreed by all that she was a pure woman, an affectionate wife 
and mother, to the poor a benefactor, and to her conviction of Christian 
duty, conscientious and faithful to the last. 

We live in the same New England that for a time sheltered her; 
but a New England that has been tempered and changed by the onward 
march of civilization, and the freedom and progress of thought, which 
naturally comes with a broad and high-minded education. 

When we read of the narrowness and bigotry of those early days, 
we may well be thankful that we are permitted to live in an age when 
thoughtful difference of opinion is tolerated and respected; where 
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freedom of speech is allowed on all matters pertaining to our highest 
good; where vexing questions of life are freelyand intellectually dis- 
cussed by men and women alike; and where it is no longer a matter 
of controversy for women to band themselves together in clubs and or 
ganizations to accomplish their share of the world's work. 

Our hearts may also be gladdened by the thought, that in the 
broadened and enlightened Massachusetts of today, we are enabled to 
feel the security and the protection which come from just laws; that 
we find our happiness day by day, in the perfect freedom and good-will 
which surrounds us, and in the enjoyment of the countless privileges 
granted to us in our Old Bay State. 

Dorchester, Mass. Carrie M. W. Weis 




CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS'S BIOGRAPHY 

ROM the recently published biography of General Adams (in 
whom the Magazine lost a valued subscriber) the Boston Tran-- 
script has some interesting extracts, and comments thus : 

LINCOLN NOT APPROVED 

He studied law, not at the Law School, as he ought to have done, but in Dana & Parker's 
office, and was "passed" by his father's friend, Judge Bigelow — and never knew enough of the 
law to do anything with it. Then came the war, and Mr. Adams's very creditable service in 
it, of which he tells very little. In the meantime he had taken part in the campaign of 1860, 
electioneering in the West, and Bad thus met Lincoln, Seward and other leaders. He was 
astonished at the drinking habits of the statesmen, and was even surprised to see that Seward 
used brandy to the point of elation. Evidently he was not altogether favorably impressed by 
his first contact with Lincoln. He made this entry in his journal of a meeting with him at 
Springfield, 111.: 

^^Governor Seward, with his usual thoughtfulness on such occasions, 
introduced Mr. Lincoln to all the members of the party, and to me 
among others. The only remark Lincoln made to me was: *A son 
of Charles Francis Adams .^ I am glad to see you, sir'; but at the same 
time I saw a look of interest. Lincoln's face is a good one, and he has 
proved his skill as a debater; but, if I could judge from a passing glance 
at a moment when the man was obviously embarrassed, I should say 
that his eye never belonged to a man great in action; it is neither the 
quick, sharp eye of a man of sudden and penetrating nature, nor the 
slow, firm eye of one of decided will; but it is a mild, dreamy, meditative 
eye, which one would scarcely expect to see in a successful chief magis- 
trate in these days of the republic. Mais nous verrons.^ 
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It is extremely interesting here, and not altogether pleasing, to note that at Lincoln's first 
inauguration Adams was more favorably impressed with the appearance cf the retiring Presi- 
dent, James Buchanan, than he was with that of Lincoln. Quoting from his story of the in- 
auguration which Mr. Adams wrote for the Transcnpi, he says: 

"From the Senate gallery I saw Lincoln walk in, arm in arm with 
Buchanan, and the two seated themselves in front of the desk of the 
vice-president. And, *in spite of the wry neck and dubious eye, the 
outgoing President was,' to my mind, ^undeniably the more presentable 
man of the two; his tall, large figure, and white head, looked well be- 
side Mr. Lincoln's lank, angular form and hirsute face; and the dress 
of the President-elect did not indicate that knowledge of the proprieties 
of the place which was desirable.' " 
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AN ADAMS MARRIAGE BLOCKS THE NATION's BUSINESS 

Poor, unoouth rail-splitterl But a greater shock was to oome. The whole Adams family 
was plunged into nothing less than consternation when it found out, soon after Lincoln's in- 
auguration, that Charles Prands Adams the elder had been appointed minister to Great Britain. 
Thus the son records the shock : 

"*My mother at once fell into tears and deep agitation; foreseeing 
all sorts of evil consequences, and absolutely refusing to be comforted; 
while my father looked dismayed. The younger members of the house- 
hold were astonished and confounded.' Such was my diary record. 
It is droll to look back on; very characteristic and Bostonese. My 
father and mother had lived there steadily for nearly thirty years. 
They had grown into a rut, and begun to entertain a species of religious 
cult on that head. My mother, in some respects remarkably calculated 
for social life, took a constitutional and sincere pleasure in the forecast 
of evil. She delighted in the dark side of anticipation; she did not 
really think so; but liked to think, and say, she thought so. She in- 
dulged in the luxury of woe! So now, I remember well how she nursed 
herself into a passing belief that somehow she was very much to be 
compassioned, and something not far removed from disgrace had fallen 
upon us and upon her; and when she went out people would look at 
her, and say, Toor woman,' etc., etc. It seemed to give her quite a 
new view of the matter, when presently every one she met, instead of 
avoiding a painful subject or commiserating her, offered her congratu- 
lations or expressions of envy. So she cheered up amazingly. As to 
my father, he had then lived so long in the atmosphere of Boston, that 
I really think the great opportunity of his life when suddenly thrust 
upon him caused a sincere feeling of consternation. He really felt 
that he was being called on to make a great personal and political sacri- 
fice." 

And here is a very strange and serious matter. The elder Adams was nominated to the 
English mission on the eighteenth of March. It was a time of terrible crisis in the affairs of 
the United States, abroad as well as at home. Steamers were flying to Europe; but Mr. Adams 
did not reach his post in London until May 13. Why was that? Because his son John Quincy 
was to be married on April 29, and the father waited for this marriage. Family first — ^the 
nation afterward. In the meantime the Confederate commissioners arrived in London, and 
achieved the recognition of Confederate belligerency before Adams arrived. This is the honest 
story which the autobiography tells, and it does more credit to the candor of the son than it 
does to the patriotism of the father: 

"One day, I think it was during the third year of the Civil War, 
when I chanced to be in Washington, Seward, then Secretary of State, 
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remarked to me in his offhand but consequential way: *The greatest 
misfortune that ever happened to the United States was that the marriage 
of your brother occurred on the 29th of April, 1861/ We had been 
talking of the rebel rams, and the attitude of Great Britain towards 
this country, then very uncertain and menacing. I knew what he meant. 
At the time my father was appointed to the English mission — a month 
before Sumter — my brother John was about to be married. The date 
was fixed for April 29. My father wanted to be present; and, when, 
immediately after his confirmation, he went on to Washington, he in- 
timated that he would defer his sailing until the first of May, if no 
exigency was thought to exist requiring an earlier departure. Seward 
assented, whether reluctantly or against his better judgment, I do not 
know; but at that time he was still dwelling in his ^Southern Unionist' 
dreamland, and apparently had no realizing sense of the extremely 
critical state of affairs, in Europe as well as at home. 

"He quite a time afterwards prepared in a leisurely way the memo- 
rable instructions which he characteristically read to W. H. Russell of 
the Timesy on the evening of April 8, The crisis of Sumter came on 
five days after that reading, and then followed the brief isolation of 
Washington. Those instructions, thus communicated in advance to 
the correspondent of a London newspaper, did not accordingly reach 
my father until April 27, and he sailed four days afterwards. Every 
stage of our action was thus marked by extreme deliberation; and the 
Confederate commissioners took full advantage of the fact. There 
can, I think, be no question that my brother John's marriage on the 
twenty-ninth of April, 1861, led to grave international complications. 
It is creditable to neither Seward nor my father that the latter was 
allowed to dawdle away weeks of precious time because of such a trifle. 
It was as much as if a general had permitted some social engagement 
to keep him away from his headquarters on the eve of a great battle; 
and, in his absence, the enemy secured possession of some coigne of 
great vantage." George H. Sargent 

Warner, N. H. 




MASSACHUSETTS AT VALLEY FORGE 

V 

WASHINGTON AND COLONEL SHEPARD DESCRIBE THE ARMY's CONDITION 

HE following is an extract from a letter from General Washing- 
ton, dated Morristown, April lo, 1777, addressed to Major 
General William Heath of Massachusetts: 

Let me have the names of the several Colonels commanding the fifteen regiments from the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Mention them in their order of seniority, and whether the regiments are numbered from 
the rank of the officers commanding them, or not. Also inform me which regiments come this 
way and which go to Tioonderoga. 

If it does not break in upon any disposition already made I would have Glover and Pater- 
son come forward with the eight regiments to Peekskill. 

Authority: Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
vol. iv,, fifth series, 1878. Letters from Washington to Heath. 

In the Massachusetts Historical Collections^ vol. x., fifth series, 
Trumbull papers, vol. ii., Trumbull and Washington letters, page 207-8, 
is a letter from Washington to Governor Trumbull, at Hartford. Cir- 
cular, headquarters near Passaic, dated October 18, 1780, from which 
the following is an extract: 

How did our cause totter at the dose of 1776, when, with a little more than two thousand 
men, we were driven before the enemy through the Jerseys, and obliged to take post on the 
other side of the Delaware, to make a show of covering Philadelphia — ^while in reality nothing 
was more easy to them, with a little enterprise and industry, than to make their passage good 
to that dty and dissipate the remaining force which still kept aHve our expiring opposition! 
What hindered them fiom dispersing our little Army, and giving a fatal blow to our affairs 
during all the subsequent winter, instead of remaining in a state of torpid inactivity and per- 
mitting us to hover about their quarters, when we had scarcely troops sufficient to mount the 
ordinary Gtiards? After having lost two battles, and Philadelphia in the following campaign, 
for want of those numbers and that degree of discipline which we might have acquired by a 
permanent force in the first instance, in what a cruel and perilous situation did we again find 
ourselves in the winter of 1777 at Valley Forge within a day's march of the enemy, with a little 
more than a third of their strength, unable to defend our position, or retreat from it for want 
of the means of transportation? 

On January 25, 1778, from Camp at Valley Forge, Pa., Colonel 
William Shepard, Fourth Massachusetts Regiment of the line, wrote 
to Captain David Mosley, Westfield, as fellows, the letter being found 
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in vol., 174, series 2, Massachusetts Council Papers j 1777-78, manu- 
script archives: 

Sir: As you belong to the General Assembly and to the Committee of the town, I think 
myself in duty bound to let you know the true state of our Troops belonging to the Massachu* 
setts Bay. 

Notwithstanding all the promises we had made us by the State at the time we entered into 
the Service, that we should be amply supplied with clothing and all other of the necessities of 
life, — all at reasonable and stated prices. But, alas! how are we disappointed. I do assure 
you that the officers and soldiers are suffering everything but death and imprisonment, and 
some are even suffering that, and altogether through the neglected and carelessness of the 
State. 

By the conduct of the State, I am led to believe that they have f oigot that they have any 
Troops in Service, or, in other words, they despise them. 

The State has not supported the Troops with one single article for more than three months 
past. 

I do assure you. Sir, that there is at least four hundred men in the Brigade which I belong 
to that have not a shoe nor a stocking to put on, and, more than that number have not half a 
shirt apiece, — and many officers that have not a second shirt to put on in this situation in this 
cold season of the year we are oblidged to do our duty. 

To see men almost naked going into the snow and frost to defend the rights of those very 
men that are contriving every way to distress the poor soldiers now in service by putting their 
specie at such an exorbitant price and undervaluing the currency, — now passing, — ^the soldier's 
wages are stated at a certain price which is out of there power to alter, and they cannot take 
any advantage by trafficking or trading. 

The soldier last Spring, when he engaged in the Service, he could purchase a pair of shoes 
for eight shillings that now he is oblidged to give eight dollars for, and other species have risen 
in like proportion. 

You must need think this is very distressing to the Officer and Soldier that have families 
at home who depend on there wages for there support. 

Give me leave to tell you that it is out of my power to save one farthing to support my 
family, and am obliged to live very sparingly iii order to support mjrself , and I will leave it to 
you to judge what you think a Soldier can lay up of his pay. 

The people at home are destroying the Army by their conduct much faster than Howe and 
all his Army can possibly do by fighting us. By this means, many of the best of our officers 
are leaving the Army dayly, which, if not prevented, will reuen the army soon. 

Sir, I do assure you that the life and strength of an Army is in the Officer. If they are 
good, the Army in general will be good. If they are bad, the Army will be like them. 

Perhaps you may find fault with Officers and Soldiers and say they have not done there 
duty. Doubtless some have neglected there duty, but, as God is my judge, I will appeal to 
Heaven that I have ever done all that lay in my power to save my bleeding country, and have 
impressed it on my Officers and Soldiers to do the same, and I must say that to there honour, 
I never saw many of them flinted for anything. 

I will challenge all the Officers of the Army, or my friends at home, if any of them ever 
saw me shrink ^m hardships, or neglect my duty, for fear of the enemy. 

I have fought and bled to save my bleeding country, but, alas! how are wee requited for 
all our services. 
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We are n^lected and distressed, and, what is worse, wee are impeached and told that it 
was our own chusing, and nobody desired them to enter the Service. 

This, my friend is exceeding mortif 3ring to me, as well as to many others. 

I do assure you Sir, that I have seen the Soldier turned out to do there duty in such a poor 
condition that, notwithstanding all the hard heartedness I am naturally possessed of, I could 
not refrain from tears. It would melt the heart of a Savage to see the situation wee are in. 

The State of Connecticut has supplied there Troops with every article of Cloathing com- 
pleatly and with all the necessarys of life at a reasonable price, and the regiments of the States 
are patterning after them. 

I am sure we are able to defend ourselves against all the powers of Europe with a grate 
deal of loss did we conduct with common prudence, but, alas! after all our great fateague and 
bloodshed, to see my Country reuning themselves by there own foUey, it greives me to the very 
soul. 

God bless you! I wish you helth and happiness. Believe me, Sir, I am with esteem, your 
sincer friend and most obedient Hmbl. Serv't. 

(Signed) W. Shbpard 



COLONEL THOMAS MARSHALL 
To the Editor: 

The sketch of Colonel Thomas Marshall in the Magazine of 
January, 1915, while containing interesting items, does not fully give 
the life history of a noted Bostonian. 

References to him as "Colonel Thomas Marshall of Virginia" and 
the statement that "his father was a Revolutionary patriot of Phila- 
delphia" are misleading and incorrect. 

Thomas Marshall was born in Boston July 21, 1719. His parents, 
Christopher Marshall and Elizabeth Wheeler, were of Boston families 
of the seventeenth century. His father, Captain Christopher, was a 
military man, a fourth sergeant of the "Ancients" in 1727 and a captain 
of the Third Company of the Third Massachusetts Regiment at the 
first siege of Louisburg, in 1745. He died the following year leaving 
a widow who lived on Pudding lane (Devonshire street) ; she was a suffer- 
er in the great fire of 1760, when her household goods, to the value of 
£29, were destroyed. • The grandfather of Colonel Thomas was Thomas 
Marshall, the cooper, who dwelt on Mackerel lane (Kilby street). 
He was not prominent in military affairs as was his brother, Samuel 
Marshall, the cooper, who was third sergeant and ensign in the "An- 
cients." 

Thomas the cooper died in 17 19, but his estate was not divided 
till the death of his son. Captain Christopher, in 1746. 
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The greatgrandfather of Colonel Thomas was John Marshall, an 
early settler and a thrifty merchant, who acquired a house, shop and 
wharf just south of where Boston pier, Long wharf, was erected, before 
his death in 171 5, nearly one hundred years ago. Marshall's wharf 
is indicated on the early maps and views of Boston. 

Colonel Thomas was a tailor by trade and prominent in the town's 
affairs previous to the Revolution. He was a member of the Old South 
Church, and joined the "Ancients" in 1761 and was their captain in 
1763 and 1767. He became major of the Boston Regiment in 1765 
and was lieutenant colonel from 1767 to 1771 and colonel April 10, 
1776. He was commissioned colonel of the Tenth Massachusetts 
Regiment November 19, 1776^ He married (i), March 5, 1746, Mar- 
garet, daughter of William and Margaret (Powell) Maccarty, a neighbor. 
Mrs. Margaret Marshall died February 5, 1753, at the early age of 
thirty-six years. On June 2, 1757, the intentions of marriage were pub- 
lished of Thomas Marshall to Lucy Allen of Gloucester. After thirty- 
seven years of married life she died at Weston on October 23, 1794. 
On December 6, 1794, he married as a third wife Abigail, the widow of 
Rev. Samuel Wooidward. 

Colonel Marshall died in Weston, November 18, 1800, at the age 
of eighty-two. His widow, Abigail, died in 1805, aged seventy-six. 
Colonel Marshall was a resident of Boston and Hingham and after the 
Revolution bought the Jones estate in Weston, where he died. The 
records of the War of the Revolution furnish a fairly complete state- 
ment of the services of the officers of Marshall's regiment during his 
colonelcy, but the absence of many officers on leave for recruiting and 
furlough, during the winter of 1777-78, at Valley Forge, bear out Wash- 
ington's statement that there were not enough officers to perform camp 
duty. The privates remained and were the sufferers of hardship and 
privation. 

Boston Walter Kendall Watkins 



POEMS OF OUR CIVIL WAR 

ERNST LISSAUER'S "Hymn of Hate," though intoned in every 
camp and hummed in every home of the Fatherland, will hardly 
settle the debate as to whether the war will stimulate a great 
literary movement. But there can at any rate be little dispute con- 
cerning its origin and authorship. We look into such matters calmly 
and carefully now in spite of the turmoil of battles. During our Civil 
War literary facts were less regarded and have since been the occasion 
for bewilderingly conflicting assertions. With some even famous 
poems the debate is still unsettled. 

A very good illustration is one of the most popular ballads of that 
whole period, "Little Giffen of Tennessee." Every one remembers 
the pathetic story, told with admirable restraint, of the heroic lad, 
"eighteenth battle, and he sixteen," who was nursed back to life, and 
the moment he could shoulder a musket, marched away to war, where 
we firmly believe he foremost fighting fell. According to the report 
hitherto circulated, Isaac Giffen was wounded at the battle of Chick- 
amauga in September of 1863 and fell in one of the battles about At- 
lanta, probably in July or August of 1864. The statement does not 
perfectly agree with the line, "Johnston's pressed at the front, they say," 
but in the absence of. a better explanation this one has been repeated 
with confidence. Some time ago the present writer had occasion to 
determine what was the basis for the oft-repeated assertion. The poet's 
granddaughter. Miss Michelle Cutliffe Ticknor, very kindly wrote a 
letter giving the details, which she graciously permits me to rehearse 
here. 

In the first place, the author was not Francis Orrery Ticknor. In- 
deed, there apparently never was a Francis Orrery Ticknor. At any 
rate, the man who wrote the poem was Francis Orray Ticknor. He was 
born in Georgia, and after study of medicine in Philadelphia and New 
York returned to his native State. At the opening of the war he was 
leading the life of a well-loved country doctor in his home near Colum- 
bus. During the war the wife of the poet, with her two sisters, Mrs. 
Evelyn Carter and Mrs. Maria Woolfolk, daily visited the improvised 
hospitals of the town. Miss Ticknor writes: "In one of these, the 
old Bank Building, Mrs. Ticknor first saw the boy, Isaac Newton Giffen, 
and was so haunted by his pitiful condition that when the doctors de- 
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clared his case hopeless she carried him in her own carriage to 'Torch 
Hill,' the country home of the Ticknors. There, under the personal 
care of Dr. and Mrs. Ticknor, he won his fight against death. Brought 
to 'Torch Hiir in October, 1864, it was March 1865, when he left on 
receiving news of Johnston's position." 

From this account it appears that the boy was wounded in one of 
the battles about Atlanta in July and August of 1864, when Johnston 
and Hood were opposing the advance of Sherman, but he may have been 
struck in some of the skirmishes in September, after Sherman had cap- 
tured Atlanta. In either case, the boy would naturally be sent south- 
west to the hospitals of Columbus, which were out of Sherman's reach. 
The poet relates that to a letter which Little GifFen penned came the 

Captain's answer: "Of eighty and five 
Giffen and I are left alive." 

We may suppose this was written after the battle of Nashville, 
December 15, 16, 1864, which was so disastrous that Hood's army virtu- 
ally ceased to exist thereafter. In March, 1865, Johnston was again 
opposing Sherman, this time in the Carolinas, and it must have been 
in one of the closing battles of the war that Little Giffen lost his life. 

Miss Ticknor is, therefore, justified in asserting that the poem is 
true in every detail. She continues: "Dr. Ticknor was a very sensi- 
tive man, shrinking from seeing his verses in print. Mrs. Ticknor often 
urged him to send them for publication, but he would immediately 
burn all she did not hide. 'Little Giffen" was composed hurriedly (as 
all his poems were), while at his desk apparently writing out bills. 
He tossed the poem to his wife to read, and on her remarking, *0h, you 
must have this published,' he replied, *No, that won't do for publication; 
there is more truth than poetry in it.'" But he did have it published. 
After the war there was in the South an alarming outbreak of so-called 
literary activity. Among the numerous periodicals that sprang up 
was The Land We Love^ edited by Gen. D. H. Hill and remarkable for 
the breadth of its scope; it was devoted to literature, military history, 
and agriculture. To this short-lived magazine Dr. Ticknor was a fre- 
quent contributor. In the issue for November 1867, appeared "Little 
Giffen" in a form which the poet later revised, preceded by this note: 
"The writer hopes the following lines may embody as much Poetry as 
Truth, for they are, he fears, the sole monument to Little Giffen." 

The career of this young hero brings to mind the veteran fighter, 
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William T. Sherman. According to the General, it was a poem by 
Samuel H. M. Byers, entitled "Sherman's March to the Sea," that 
"threw a glamour of romance over the movement which it celebrates. 
The movement was nothing more than a change of base, an operation 
perfectly familiar to every military man. But a poet got hold of it, 
gave it the captivating title, *The March to the Sea,' and the unmilitary 
public made a romance of it." 

Byers was himself familiar with the fortunes of war. He was regi- 
mental adjutant to the Fifth Ohio Infantry when he was captured in 
a charge at the battle of Missionary Ridge, November Z4, 1863. Con- 
fined successively in six Southern prisons, he escaped three- times and 
was each time recaptured. While imprisoned at Columbia, S. C, he 
belonged to a mess who were fortunate enough to have money to pur- 
chase an additional loaf of bread. The kindly disposed negro who 
brought it stuffed into it each day a paper that gave meagre reports of 
Gen. Sherman's leaving Atlanta and of his progress to the Atlantic 
Coast. These uncertain rumors gave to the starved men hope of com- 
ing freedom, and to Adjutant Byers the inspiration for his picturesque 
poem, which was written one chilly morning in a little wedge tent. 
When a fellow-prisoner, Lieut. Rockwell, heard the lines he was so 
taken with them that he sought his retreat under the floor of the hospi- 
tal building, where a number of musical prisoners quartered themselves 
on the bare ground, and in a short time had set the words to music. 
The song, when rendered by the prison glee club under the direction of 
Major Isett, and discreetly intermingled with strains of Dixie and kin- 
dred airs to adapt it to the audiences of Southern ladies, was heard time 
and again with applause. 

In the middle of February, 1865, when Sherman rode into Colum- 
bia with his victorious troops and while he was sitting on his horse in 
the market-place, Adjutant Byers, advancing from a throng of released 
prisoners, handed him a copy of the verses. Sherman liked them so 
well that he attached the author to his staff. At the grand review in 
Washington, May 24, 1865, "Marching Through Georgia," by Henry 
Clay Work, was played by the military bands. The tune had a more 
martial swing, besides being perfectly familiar, and the lines were sim- 
pler than in the Byers production. It accordingly jumped into popular 
favor. At all encampments of Grand Army veterans it soon became 
indispensable. But General Sherman never could abide it, always ex- 
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pressing his preference for the earlier poem, "Sherman's March to the 
Sea." 

But the fortunes of literary effusions have not occasioned half so 
many disputes and wranglings as questions of authorship. Indeed, 
some of the battles on this point have been as fierce, even if not so san- 
guinary, as the historic struggles of Yank and Reb. Sometimes they, 
too, were struggles between Yank and Reb. Rarely did a poem, like 
"I Give My Soldier Boy a Blade," remain anonymous. "Civil War; 
or The Fancy Shot," stirred up an eager discussion. Whether a Nor- 
thern journalist or a Southern soldier composed "The Countersign" 
has not yet been determined to every one's satisfaction. "The Picket 
Guard," more familiarly referred to as "All Quiet Along the Potomac," 
was persistently and sturdily claimed by Lamar Fontaine, who gave 
very plausible details of its alleged composition on August 2, 1861, 
while he was at Fairfax Court House, Virginia, in Company I of the 
Second Virginia Cavalry. It still appears in Southern anthologies as 
his production. As a matter of fact, it was written by Mrs. Ethelinda L. 
Beers. She once declared^ "The poor 'Picket' has had so many authen- 
tic claimants, and willing sponsors, ^that I sometimes question myself 
whether I really did write it that cool September morning, after reading, 
the sterotyped *A11 quiet, etc.,' to which was added in small type, *A 
picket shot." The lines first came before the public in Harper's 
Weekly^ November 30, 186 1. 

The most interesting of these logomachies concerns "Stonewall 
Jackson's Way." For a quarter of a century its authorship was a mat- 
ter of dispute. Through the kindness of the actual author's nieces I 
am able to give full details. 

John Williamson Palmer, then a young war correspondent, was in 
September of 1862 at Oakland, in what is now Garrett County, Mary- 
land. This was the month of Lee's first invasion of the North. Dr. 
Palmer says: "Early on the sixteenth there was a roar of guns in the 
air, and we knew that a great battle was toward. ... I knew that 
Stonewall was in it, whatever it might be; it was his way — 'Stonewall 
Jackson's way.' I had twice put that phrase into my war letters, and 
other correspondents, finding it handy, had quoted it in theirs. I paced 
the piazza and whistled a song of Oregon lumbermen and loggers that 
I had learned from a California adventurer in Honolulu. The two 
thoughts were coupled and welded into one to make a song; and as the 
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words gathered to the call of the tune I wrote the ballad of 'Stonewall 
Jackson's Way' with the roar of those guns in my ears. On the morrow 
I added the last stanza, and the completed lines were first read by that 
winsome rebel, Miss Mary Daily, now the widow of the distinguished 
[Union] general, George Crook, who was brevetted lieutenant-colonel 
of the regulars for his services at Autietam." 

On one of the first days of October, Dr. Palmer accompanied a 
party over the field of battle, where he lost the first draft of the poem. 
He continues: "In Baltimore I told the story of the song to my father, 
and at his request made immediately another copy of it. This was 
shown cautiously to certain members of the Maryland Club; and a 
trusty printer was found who struck off a dozen slips of it, principally 
for private distribution. That first printed copy of the song was head- 
ed, *Found on a Rebel Sergeant of the old Stonewall Brigade, Taken 
at Winchester.' The fabulous legend was for the misleading of the 
Federal provost marshal, as were also the address and date, 'Martins- 
burg, September 13, 1862.'" 

The legend was in one way successful, for to this hour thousands 
of readers still believe the fabricated caption. In another way it was 
a complete failure. A young music publisher dared to print it with the 
air he had composed, but a vigilant provost-marshal soon paid him a visit 
broke all the plates, and burned the sheets of music that remained in 
the office. However, copies had already found their way to Richmond, 
and the song proscribed in Baltimore was sung there and in every town 
and camp in the Shenandoah valley. In this case, as in that of other 
literary matters in our Civil War, the debate has been held before no 
court of last resort, whose decisions could be proclaimed and enforced. 

Evening Post, N. Y. Dudley Miles 



A NEGLECTED REVOLUTIONARY HERO 

WHEN Mrs. William Garty of 1768 Beacon street, Brookline, 
Mass., broke a bottle of wine over the stem of the torpedo- 
boat destroyer which was launched at Fore River, May 4, 1915 
and said: "I name thee Tucker," there was given long-delayed recog- 
nition to one of the brave naval officers of the Revolutionary War. 
Why Commodore Samuel Tucker should have been overlooked so long 
in connection with naming ships of the new navy is hard to explain, 
but it undoubtedly is due to the fact that he and many other officers 
of the war in which he served so gallantly were unfortunate, in that the 
Government then did not keep the careful records now maintained in 
Washington. 

By a coincidence Commodore Tucker, then a captain, took Presi- 
dent John Adams, when the latter had been appointed minister pleni- 
potentiary of the United States to France, from Quincy on board the 
ship which the captain then commanded, starting within a short dis- 
tance of the present shipyard at Quincy. So it is fitting that the des- 
troyer to bear the name of Tucker should have been built and should 
be named in these waters so closely associated with one of the missions 
of her namesake. 

Commodore Tucker was commissioned a captain of the "armed 
schooner Franklyn" in the service of the American colonies and this 
document was signed by General George Washington, as commander- 
in-chief of the army and given at Cambridge on January 20, 1776. 
Under Washington's signature appears a subsequent indorsement trans- 
ferring the captain to the command of the Hancock, another armed 
schooner. This was signed on September 3, 1776, by order of General 
Washington. It is noteworthy that the eventful • Fourth of July, 
signalized by the Declaration of Independence, had intervened and 
that the second indorsement is in behalf of the United States of 
America instead of the United Colonies of North America. 

Mrs. Garty has in her possession the commission bearing Washing- 
ton's signature and the indorsement, and this is an unusual and interest- 
ing combination in showing the progress of the colonies toward inde- 
pendence, and the part played by Commodore Tucker. 
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The commission reads: 

By his Excellency George Washington, Esq., Commander in Chief of the Army of the United 

Colonies of North America to Samuel Tucker, Esq. 

By virtue of the Power and Authority to me granted by the Honorable Continental Con- 
gress I do hereby constitute & appoint you to be Captain of The Armed Schooner Pranklyn 
in The Service of The United Colonies of North America. To have, hold, exercise and enjoy 
The Said Office of Captain, & to perform and execute all Matters and Things which to your 
Said Office doth or may of Right belong or Appertain, — ^untill further Order Shall be given 
herein by the Honorable Continental Congress, myself or any other Commander in chief of 
said Army. Willing & Commanding All Officers, Sailors & Persons whatsoever; any way Con- 
cerned to the Obedient and assisting to you in The due Execution of This Commission. 

Given under my Hand & Seal at Cambridge This 30 day of January Anno Domini 1776. 

G. Washington 
By his Excellency's 

Command, Stephen Moylan. 

Captain Tucker is now appointed to The Command of the Armed Schooner Hancock in 
the service of The United States of America and is to be obeyed as such. By order of The 
General, 

Joseph Ward, A. D. C. 
Boston, 3 September 1776. 

Mrs. Garty is a direct descendant of Commodore Tucker. The 
latter had no sons. His daughter, Mary Tucker, married Benjamin 
Hinds. Their son, Samuel Tucker Hinds, had a son, Benjamin Hinds, 
who was Mrs. Garty's father. After his retirement from the naval 
service as a commodore. Tucker went to Bremen, Maine., to live, and 
he was there when B. W. Crowninshield, then Secretary of the Navy, 
wrote a letter to Chariman John S. Chappell, chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee on Pensions and Revolutionary Claims, setting 
forth his reasons why he thought Tucker entitled to a pension. This 
letter shows the high opinion in which Secretary Crowninshield held 
Commodore Tucker and recounts some of the latter's now little-known 
deeds in the service of his country. It also throws light on the pay of 
naval officers at that time. Pensions then were passed upon individual- 
ly and not under a general law as now. The letter follows : 

Navy Dept. 
March 28-1816. 
Sir:— 

In compliance with the request of the Honble Committee on Pensions and Revolutionary 
Claims communicated by your letter of the 23rd instant, I have the honour to transmit to you 
herewith the enclosed papers marked A, B, C, D, E, accompanied by such information as my 
knowledge of Captain Samuel Tucker's services enables me to state, and which appears to be 
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the more necessary to elucidate in some degree his claims, and to supply the deficiency of 
Records in this Department, relative to the period of his Revolutionary services. The only 
Record in the Navy Department of the occurrences of the Revolutionary War is a book, con- 
taining the correspondence between the Navy Committee appointed by Congress to superinten- 
dent the Naval Operations generally, and the several subordinate Navy Boards and Agents in 
the different States. 

Paper A is a copy of the first order upon the Records to Captain Tucker as Commander 
of the Frigate Boston; probably preceding Orders were given to him by the Navy Board at 
Boston — of which however there is no record in this Department.* 

Paper B. is a long letter of Instructions to Captain Tucker which goes to show the opinion 
and confidence of the Committee in the courage and good conduct of that Officer. 

Paper C. is an original letter from the venerable John Adams, late President of the United 
States, which places Capt. Tucker's merit and services in a dear point of view from the actual 
experience of Mr. Adams, on his passage to France as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States; and which from its el^ant simplicity requires no comment. 

Paper D. is an original letter from General Henry Dearborn who as a contemporary patriot 
with Capt. Tucker has known his former services and devotedness to his country to the present 
day. 

Paper B. is an original letter from Gen. William King of Mass., who having resided for 
thirty years in the neighborhood of Capt. Tucker and been many years a member with him 
of the Legislature, is presented to the Commission as corroborative evidence of Captain Tucker's 
character. 

From the annals of the Revolution extended to individual cases and transcribed by a 
faithful Historian with Biographical Justice, the Naval reputation and gallantry of Captain 
Samuel Tucker would be conspicuously prominent. 

To your first enquiry, *'Was he an Officer of the Navy as stated?" 

I reply, that the fact is sufficiently notorious and is confirmed by the Documents A, B 
& C, accompanying this communication. 

2ndly, "Are the facts of Service and Captures as stated correct? — 

Captain Tucker's general services dtuing the Revolutionary War, and the number of 
Capttures made by him, cannot be ascertained precisely by any Records within the reach of this 
Department; but the reputation of Captain Tucker entitles his statement to full credit. 

Srdly, "Was he retained as stated?" 

4thly, "To what time was he paid?" 

5thly, "What sum appears to be due him?" 

To these several queries no data exists in this Department or the Accounts Office to fur* 
nish an answer; nor is it probable that the original Books can be found to ascertain the facts. 
They may be presumed to be correct and Captain Tucker may have some papers or vouchers 
in his possession to prove them. * 

His claim for pay estimating for four years, without rations can be calculated by the pres- 
ent pay of a Captain in the Navy in service at one hundred dollars a month. 

I respectfully submit to the consideration of the Committee, that in consequence of the 
important services rendered by Captain Tucker and his advanced age which disqualifies him 
for hard labor, he be allowed fotu- years' pay at $1,200 per annum and be placed upon the pen- 

^e rec'd Commiwion from Geo. Washington on January 20, 1770. ft later on March 10. 1777. 
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son List as a Captain of the Navy upon Half Pay, from such period as the Committee in their 
wisdom and good judgment shall decide or that instead of pay he be placed on Pension List 
at an earlier day, so as to make his pension equivalent to the arrearages of pay which may be 
due to him. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 

Signed 

B. W. Crowninshibld 
Hon. John S. Chappell 

Ch. Com. on Pensions & Revolutionary Claims in Congress. 



POLITICAL UNITY IN THE UNITED STATES 

TO understand thoroughly how political unity in our Govern- 
ment came into existence, or, in other words, how the forma- 
tion of the Constitution was brought about, would be to learn 
in one unbroken story the gradual process of historical development 
through which the Teutonic people went, from the time they landed in 
Britain in the fifth century to the adoption of the Constitution in 
America in the eighteenth. I shall devote myself almost entirely to 
the growth of the English colonies in America, and the development 
and adoption of the Constitution. 

The English emigrants who founded upon the eastern coast of 
what is now the United States, a group of colonial commonwealths, 
brought with them in their blood and bone and in a natural form that 
peculiar system of political organization which had been slowly develop- 
ing in the mother country for centuries. They brought with them, 
ready-made, the language, the law and the institutions of the old land, 
to be modified and adapted to the changed conditions of the new. 

The settlements made by the English colonists in America in the 
seventeenth century were, in all material particulars, substantial repeti- 
tions of the English settlements made in Britain in the fifth century. 
In both instances the settlers crossed the sea in ships in small companies, 
and in both lances they grouped themselves together in distinct and 
practically independent self-governing communities. 

The soil upon which the English colonies in America were planted 
was granted to them by the Crown and not by Parliament. The char- 
ters under which the colonial governments were organized were like- 
wise royal grants, and not concessions from an English legislature. 
Hence the colonists were subject to the king and to the power of his 
courts. The Crown made the laws and repealed them at pleasure. 
The Crown could appoint their rulers or remove them, and alone could 
sell or give away lands. We know that it was the abuse of these rights 
of the Crown that caused the colonies, little by little, to slip from its 
actual grasp. Out of the conflict which finally arose between them 
grew the Revolution and the severance of the colonies from England. 

It was in 1776 that the political tie which bound the two was 
severed and English colonies in America rose to the full stature of 
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sovereign states. The political structure of this Constitution resembled 
very much the English instrument on which it was patterned. 

If we wish to watch the formation of the Constitution step by step 
it will be well to go back to 1754, when Franklin called a meeting at 
Albany and proposed a plan for union. Nothing was done or accom- 
plished there, however, as it was difficult to get the common interest 
of the people. 

■ 

The next attempt was the Stamp Act Congress which met in 1765 
at New York. The colonies were called upon to act in concert to re- 
sist the Stamp Act which on March 22, 1765, had passed the imperial 
parliament. When Massachusetts spoke the word for the first con- 
gress, nine of the thirteen colonies that met in New York in response 
to the summons took, we might say, the first step on the way to union. 

Nine years later when Massachusetts, at the suggestion of Vir- 
ginia, again gave the word, the first Continental Congress assembled 
in Philadelphia during September, 1774. All of the colonies except 
Georgia were represented. • 

In this, the first American assembly which was really national and 
in which Washington sat in his colonel s uniform, the new-born spirit 
of union was embodied in a resolution which made the cause of the people 
of Massachusetts the cause of all, by the declaration that if force should 
be used all America ought to support them in opposition to England. 

In the second Continental Congress, which met in the same place 
in May of the following year, all of the colonies appeared, and in the 
summer of 1776 all took part in the two great acts which gave life and 
character to the new national union. By one concurrent act, per- 
formed through their representatives in congress assembled, the colonies 
severed their political relations with the English crown and thus be- 
came independent states, save in so far as that independence was 
limited by the federal relations into which they had entered prior to the 
making of the Declaration of Independence. What those federal re- 
lations were depends upon the nature and extent of the powers of the 
Second Continental Congress, which was the cohesive force that held 
the states together and managed their federal affairs from the time of 
the meeting down to March i, 178 1, when the Articles of Confedera- 
tion were finally ratified. These made a Constitution binding on all 
of the states. 
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Down to that time the congress was a national federal govern- 
ment — such a government as it was. The extent of its powers depended 
on the necessities of public affairs. The move upon the part of con- 
gress to devise some form of confederation under which the colonies 
could permanently unite preceded by three weeks the promulgation 
of the Declaration of Independence. The task proved a difficult one. 
Not until after a year and a half had been consumed in study an4 de- 
bate did the draft of the first Constitution of the United States reach 
completion. Not until 1777 were the Articles of Confederation sub- 
mitted by Congress to the states for adoption, whereupon they were 
promptly signed by all except Delaware, New Jersey, and Maryland. 
However, it was not until 1781-1786 that the nationality became the 
sovereign possessor of the whole North West territory. 

In mentioning the character and defects of this the first Federal 
Constitution we might say that the articles of confederation was a 
league among the people of the colonies for common action. When 
they were submitted for adoption, many objections were stated by the 
different states, and many amendments were proposed, but of all these 
amendments and objections the one most needed was never alluded to — 
an amendment that would give them some way of executing their own 
resolves, instead of having to request the states to execute them for 
them. The states did not want a central power or headship over them- 
selves. They were jealous of such a power, and had not the pressure 
and danger of the war been upon them, they never would have adopted 
the articles. Some of them were slow even then. Delaware and 
Maryland were very slow in adopting them. Several years of the war 
had passed before this constitution was adopted. There was no power 
to bind the people together, not even Congress had any authority, none 
whatever, except what was implied from the consent of the states or of 
the people. The Congress was in fact the only central government 
that existed, and its powers to bind the whole rested upon the unwritten 
constitution, which rested upon the implied consent of the people. Each 
state retained its sovereignty, freedom, power, jurisdiction, and rights 
"not expressly delegated to the United States in Congress assembled." 

The union was sometimes described as a *'firm league of friendship"^ 
between the states, for their common defence, the security of their 
liberties, and their mutual welfare. Each state bound itself to assist 
every other against all assaults or force, offered on account of religion^ 
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sovereignty, or under any pretence. The free inhabitants of each state 
were to have all the privileges of free citizens in the several states. 
Trade and intercourse were to be free, fugitives from justice were to be 
given up, and full faith was given in each state to the records, acts, 
and judicial proceedings of every other state. The powers of govern- 
ments were vested in general congress — this in a single house — who 
exercised all the executive, legislative, and judicial powers granted to 
the United States. Each state chose its own delegates in its own way, 
and nominated them at its own expense. It might have seven but 
could not have less than two. Each state had one vote. No delegate 
could hold office under the United States. This government could de- 
clare war and establish peace; send and receive embassadors, make 
treaties and alliances, but could not make a treaty of commerce which 
$hould prevent a state from imposing such duties on foreigners as Its 
own people were subjected to, or which should prohibit any exportation 
or importation. It could deal with captures or prizes made by land 
or sea, grant letters of marque or reprisal in time of peace, and establish 
courts to try piracies and felonies committed at sea and determine ap- 
peals in case of captures. It could coin money and regulate the value 
of coin, but never coined anything but copper pennies. It could es- 
tablish weights and measures, regulate Indian affairs, establish post- 
offices, etc. It took the votes of nine states to do most of these things. 
All charges or anything for the general welfare were to be paid out of 
the National treasury, but the Nation as such could not raise a dollar 
by tax, impost, or duty. It could only ask the states to raise this 
money. The commerce of the country was left to each state, and each 
state could levy what duty it chose on foreign imports. There was no 
power in the United States to enforce its requisitions. Congress could 
make a treaty, but could not compel a state to observe it. It could 
issue bills of credit, but could not command the money to pay them. 
It can readily be seen from these defects that the confederation lacked 
the essential enforcing power. Congress under this government had 
no power to act upon the people. It could only request the states to 
act. This might have worked all well if the states at all times had been 
willing to act promptly when requested, but this could not be expected. 
Sometimes one state would wait for another, sometimes dispute justice 
or equity in regard to the requisition, and maybe not obey at all. Of 
course in the time of war the general government always wanted money, 
and wanted more than it was easy for the states to pay. This govern- 
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ment was based on the proposition that Congress should request, and 
the states should perform. 

Under our present Constitution the United States, instead of ask- 
ing a state to act, acts directly upon the people itself through its own 
laws and officers. If it wants to raise money it can impose the tax, 
and send its own collectors to gather it in. It imposes duties on im- 
ported goods, or on whiskey or tobacco, and collects them itself. The 
Confederation could not do this. If the United States now wants 
troops, it raises them. The confederation could not do this. Congress 
was the only governing body. Now we have executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments. The pressure of war, however, and the 
common feeling among the people that Congress must be sustained, 
helped this government through war. It probably could have gone 
on until its close without any declared form of government. The states 
and the people were willing to take the advice of Congress and obey it, 
perhaps more readily before the Articles of Confederation than after. 
But when the war was over, and its great burden of debt pressed upon 
the states the Confederation practically broke down. It was pretty 
nearly a failure from the start, so far as efficiency was concerned. Still 
it had many good features, some of which are preserved in our present 
Constitution. 

One important step in the formation of our Constitution was a 
meeting in Philadelphia in the year 1787. The work of this convention 
is generally and justly regarded as the most perfect and most important 
piece of political work ever performed by a deliberative assembly in 
ancient or modern times. As to the secret proceedings of this conven- 
tion itself, the Madison papers might be read. The most important 
work the convention had to perform was to construct a government 
that would operate, not on the states in their corporate capacity, but 
directly upon individuals. This Constitutional convention was noted 
for the ability and conservative characters of its members. Altogether 
there were fifty-five, more than half of them college graduates. There 
were broad differences of opinion in the body as to just how the new 
government ought to be shaped, and of all the propositions and sugges- 
tions that were made, it seems to me James Madison's were among the 
best. He was a southern representative and leader, and thus closely 
allied to many of those who favored only a strengthening of the Con- 
federation. He at the same time was thoroughly convinced of the 
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necessity of framing an entirely new government. The Virginia plan 
was, in fact, based on his suggestions. His influence in shaping the 
Constitution as it is was greater than that of any other man, except 
Hamilton and Jay, whom I shall mention again later. Madison was 
able, moderate, and conservative. No man was so well fitted to pacify 
and reconcile the opposing interests presented in the convention. He 
undertook the task and labored unremittingly to accomplish his object. 
At last he succeeded. That Constitution, in its conception and execu- 
tion, is due to him more than to any other man, has been so far recog- 
nized, that to him has been given the title of "Father of the Constitu- 
tion." 

George Washington was an ideal American. Take him all in all, 
alike what he was and was not, what he did and forbore to do, he is the 
greatest man in all our history. He was a lucid writer, although not a 
debater, not an educated man, scarcely a general reader, not quick in 
perception, but in solidity of judgment, fairness of mind, dignity of 
character and fairness of purpose, he was a true American. 

His political ideas were well founded. He believed in the existence 
of the United States as an independent power. He did not like the 
government which was existing under the articles of the Confederation. 
His greatest desire was to see a union of the states established upon 
liberal and permanent principles so that the power of regulating com- 
merce should belong to Congress, that there should be a headship over 
the stages and so that congress should be given some means of executing 
its resolves without having to ask the states to execute them for them. 
Jefferson's policy was different. He insisted on such construction as 
would grant the fewest powers to the government and he claimed that 
such a government as Washington advocated would give to itself too 
much power. Jefferson was a man who was intensely practical and 
active, the master of organizations and expedients, and he always had 
the courage of his convictions. 

He was a theorist, a dreamer of dreams, a philosopher; a man who 
studied, thought, and reasoned. He meditated in dreamy contempla- 
tion upon human rights and grave constitutional rights. His influence 
was felt all over the country and the anti-federalists rapidly grew in 
numbers. Only those who were convinced of the necessity for a stronger 
government than the confederates and those who believed in national 
government or unity rather than confederation, remained staunch 
federalists. 
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Yet one of the very foremost and most effective advocates of the 
national union was Alexander Hamilton. Though he was not a member 
of the Constitutional Convention, yet he was the principal author of the 
Constitution adopted at that time, and his influence was undoubtedly 
effective in the proceedings of the convention. And in addition to 
Madison and Hamilton, the name of John Jay cannot be omitted as 
being near the head of the list of the principal "Fathers of the Con- 
stitution." 

In watching the growth of the republic of the United States of 
America, we see first the township was organized before the county, 
the county before the state, the state before the union. 

Township government, in its modern development usually supports 
the public schools, cares for public roads, and helps the poor. Town- 
ship officers vary in different states. The more usual ones are town- 
ship clerk, assessor, tax collector, auditors, school directors, constable, 
who is the peace officer, superintendent, and overseers of the roads. 

The local or county government in the state is about the same. 
Its officers assume most of the functions of local government. Most 
of the business of the country is done by a board of county commissioners 
or supervisors called in some states the county court, in others the levy 
court, because it levies the tax. The divisions of the state of Louisiana 
are called parishes instead of counties. 

Usually the county commissioners fix the rate of taxation for the 
county, appoint subordinate county officers, appropriate money to meet 
the expense of the county, make contracts for building roads, bridges, 
etc. They also represent the county in courts. An exception to this 
rule is found in Rhode Island, which has no coutity commissioners. 
There is a county seat in each county where the public business of the 
county is done. 

The following are some of the County officers found in almost 
every state: SheriflF, who carries out the orders of the judge; prosecut- 
ing attorney, who presents cases against criminals; coroner, who takes 
charge of the body of a person found dead and inquires into the cause 
of the death; Clerk of the court, who keeps the records of the court, 
etc.; treasurer; auditor; tax collector; register of deeds; superintendent 
of schools; and probate court. (In New Jersey the judge of this court 
is called "Surrogate,** in Georgia "Ordinary.") 
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The governments of the several states diiFer from one another, 
yet resemble one another very much. Each state has a written con- 
stitution, a popular government, executive, legislative, and judicial 
departments. Each state supports a system of public schools and pro- 
vides for a system of local self-government, and so forth. 

The underlying principle in our Constitution is that each state of 
the union possesses the sovereignty in all matters which affect itself 
alone, while in all matters which relate to two or more of the states or 
which have to do with foreign nations, the sovereign power is in the 
federal government. The authority and power of the government are 
limited and defined by the constitution. 

The executive power is vested in the President of the United States, 
who is assisted by an "official family" called the cabinet. He is elected 
by electors chosen in each state. The number of electors in each state 
is equal to the whole number of senators and representatives to which 
that state is entitled in the United States Congress. In every state 
except Michigan the electors are voted for on a general ticket. In that 
state one elector is chosen in each congressional district, and two from 
the state at large. The president receives a salary of ^75,000 a year, 
his home and traveling expenses not to exceed ^25,000 a year. 

The legislative powers of the National Government are vested in 
the Congress of the United States, which consists of Senators and 
Representatives, each receiving ^7,500 a year. The Speaker of the 
House receives a salary of ^12,000 a year. The Congressmen also re- 
ceive mileage of 20 cents per mile going to and returning from regular 
sessions. They also receive an allowance for other necessary expendi- 
tures. 

The judicial power of the United States is vested in a Supreme 
Court, nine Circuit Courts of appeal, eighty-three district courts, a 
court of claims, a court of customs appeal, and a commerce court. 

Judges of the United States are appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate, and hold office during good behavior. The 
Chief Justice has a salary of ^15,000, the Associate Justices one of 
$14,500. They hold session a year at Washington in October. 

We see that the development of the Constitution was slow. Colon- 
ial life was slow and the government of the United States is not the re- 
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suit of special creation but of evolution. Thus it was with the Magna 
Charta, the acts of the Long Parliament, the Declaration of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution of 1787. The 
Constitution of the United States was not a spontaneous creation. It 
was nothing more than a final product in the new soil of a sturdy plant 
transplanted from an island world where, in isolation, it had been 
slowly maturing for centuries. 

In the open sunlight of the new land the growth has been strong 
and rapid. In the vast domain of the New World the plant has found 
room for unlimited expansion. The history of the development of the 
Constitution cannot be severed from that of the earlier and more tedious 
process of growth which made it possible. The life of the plant is an 
indivisible whole, and unless it is studied as a whole its real history can 
never be fully mastered. 

In attempting to unfold the history of the constitutional growth 
of the American government in one unbroken story, I have followed the 
path which, in my view, should always be followed in telling the story 
of the formation of the constitution of my country. That plan is to 
closely connect the constitutional growth of the English kingdom with 
that of the growth of the American Constitution. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the elements of our free institutions 
were derived from England, an important question has scarcely ever 
arisen in Parliament without reference to our United States. 

Russia, with her eyes on America, is electing less radical leaders. 
Persia has secured a constitution modeled on our own. China is rising 
in popular government. In fact, the thoughts of men the world over 
are turning more and more to the wonderful activities of Great America. 
The faces of all nations are turned to the west; and our prayer is, that 
they will never see anything there to discourage or disappoint them. 

Fort Morgan, Colo. Maude C. Hammond 




THE VERMONT OF THE REVOLUTION 
VERMONT poet said of his native state 

Vermont is situated in northern degree 
Below forty-five and above forty-three. 

On the East and on the West it was between the Connecticut and Lake 
Champlain. This territory of hills and valleys, mountains and streams 
has more romance connected with its history than any other state in 
the Union; it, also, has more history to the square mile, for decisive 
battles were fought within her borders. 

In 1609 Samuel de Champlain sailed up the Sorel River till he came 
to the falls, and then pressed on with sixty Montagnais Indians, in 
twenty-four bark canoes, until thdy came to the lake which now bears 
his name. All this was new to him, for he was the first white man to 
sail upon these waters. To the Hurons, however, it was a familiar 
battlefield, and they skirted the western shore until they came to Ticon- 
deroga, where they came upon some of the Iroquois. 

Three white men clad in steel and carrying something in their hands, 
stepped upon the shore. This something was the Arquebuse or old 
fashioned gun. There was a flash of fire, a thundering noise and an 
Iroquois Indian lay dead. When this had happened several times the 
superstitious Indians fled. Such was the first battle, but far-off France 
did not know that she had forever made enemies of the great tribe of 
Indians which in later years she so much needed if she was to long re- 
main a New World power. 

The battle ground of the Indian was also the battlefield of French- 
man and Englishman, Tory and Colonist. Champlain knew nothing 
of all this. He only knew that the Montagnais braves were eager to 
go with him on these exploring expeditions, not that they might dis- 
cover, but that they might chastise the Iroquois who had driven them 
from their ancient hunting ground. 

He knew nothing of forest politics. He made firm friends with 
the Indians on the banks of the St. Lawrence but he did not know their 
hatred. If we want to know Vermont when he first saw it as he looked 
across the lake a quotation from his description gives the best account 
**There are many pretty islands there", he says, "low and containing 
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very fine woods and meadows with abundance of fowl and such other 
animals of the chase as stags^ fallow deer, roebucks, bears and bthers 
which go from the mainland to the islands. We captured a large num- 
ber of these animals. There are also many beavers, not only in this 
river, but also in numerous ones that flow into it. These regions, al- 
though they are pleasant, are not inhabited by savages on account of 
their wars; but they withdraw as far as possible from the rivers into 
the interior not to be suddenly surprised." 

This was in 1609, a short time before Hudson sailed up the North 
River to Albany and eleven years before the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh. But it was not before France, Great Britain and Spain had 
entered upon the conquest for New World Possessions. 

In 1534 Cartier had taken possession of all this country in the name 
of France. Not that he surveyed it but that he climbed a hill in the 
vicinity of Montreal and looked to the North, the East, the South, and 
the West and claimed for his country all his eyes beheld! literally "claim- 
ing everything in sight" The Indians told him of the fresh-water seas 
and the great river to the westward: of the great forest to the north and 
the fur-bearing animals; of the lake to the south which was shut in by 
hills on either side; and Cartier claimed all this country for France. 

The Indians were friendly. They had not read the purpose of the 
French explorer and could not see the hardships which white invasion 
meant for their race, else they would not have been so friendly. But 
French aggression did not show itself until the next century. It was 
with Champlain that the history of French conquest began; for Cartier 
did not find the riches he hoped to find, or the passage to India that the 
fifteenth and sixteenth-century explorers were looking for. The far 
off riches were in India and the age was looking for a short cut to the 
west for them. 

If Champlain had not made the mistake of firing upon the Iro- 
quois France might have gained a foothold in the Hudson and Mohawk 
valleys too firm to be dislodged by the English. The Great Lakes, 
the St. Lawrence and the Upper Mississippi were also her territory. 
But Champlain fired a fatal shot in the presence of the hated Hurons 
and France was destined to lose every foot of land she had discovered 
and explored. 

The Iroquois hated the French because they had made friends of 
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the Hurons, the Algonquins and Montagnais. They made a deal with 
the Dutch burghers of Albany and soon had firearms of their own and 
ever after the French knew no peace or safety. While the French owned 
this territory they threaded it through and through with missionaries 
the influence of which exists even today. It is doubtful if any other 
white people have succeeded in coming so near to the North American 
Indian as did the French missionary with the tribes with whom he was 
friendly. 

The mind of the New England people is filled with the terrible 
massacres committed by the Indians and their French allies. The 
Indians of the St. Lawrence hated the tribes to the south and the French 
came to hate the English and Dutch, hence the terrible raids. Champ- 
lain fired the fatal shot. The French and Indians whenever on one of 
these raids followed the course Champlain had marked out, up the 
Sorel River into Lake Champlain, and then either into New York or 
across Vermont to New Hampshire and south into Massachusetts. 

We are familiar with the Deerfield and Hadley massacres. The 
French and Indians tell another story. The good priest Father Nicho- 
las of Caughnawaga, had urged the Indians iDf his mission to collect 
the skins of many otters, beavers, foxes and other animals, and send 
them to France to buy a bell for their church. The ship which carried 
the bell fell into the hands of the British and the bell found its way to 
Deerfield, where the inscription was erased and the bell hung up. The 
French and Indians of Father Nicholas* parish, following the Winooski 
trail, descended upon Deerfield, rescued the bell from the heretics and 
with great labor carried it to the shore of Lake Champlain. This was 
in the dead of winter. The bell was securely hid, and when spring came 
a band of young Indians brought it from its hiding-place to Caughnawa- 
ga. It was hung to a pole and carried on the shoulders of the young 
men. As they neared the little village and the people heard the sound 
of the bell they crossed themselves and said "It is the Bell." I would 
not vouch for the truth of the tradition, but it is certain that a bell with 
the inscription defaced long hung in the belfry of the church at Sault 
St. Louis at Caughnawaga and all the Indians said no other bell had so 
sweet a sound. 

At the time there was not a settlement in Vermont. The Indian 
depredations were almost unheeded, for England was preparing for the 
conquest of Canada. Several attempts were made and failed. In 
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1 71 3 came the treaty of Utrecht and it was thirty years before fife and 
drum and marching feet were again on the shores of Lake Champlain. 
It was during this time of peace that the first settlement in Vermont 
was made, at Fort Dummer near the present town of Brattleboro. 

The territory of Vermont was claimed by Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and New York. As it was unsettled but lay in the direct 
pathway between the English settlements in Massachusetts and the 
French in Canada it was often called the bloody Vermont trail. Eng- 
land and France were at war to see which would be master and own the 
new country. The French power in America received its death blow 
in 1759 when Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham took Quebec and Am- 
herst drove the French from Crown Point and Ticonderoga. The peace 
of 1763 gave to Great Britain undisputed rule in North America. 

During all this time Vermont had practically remained unsettled 
because of the claims of the three bordering states. The lake, however, 
on her western border saw more fighting than the St. Lawrence or the 
Hudson, and her streams were the highways of the restless Indians; 
her forests were their hiding-places and being the connecting territory 
between strong opposing powers it was the battlefield of many fierce 
struggles. 

With the peace of 1763 conditions changed and the settlement be- 
came very rapid. In the course of a few years the unbroken wilder- 
ness became a thriving colony. These early settlers were men of 
strength and character. They had true military valor and in the Rev- 
olution did valiant service. Their homely virtues counted where such 
virtues always count, for the cause of justice and the right. With 
true prophetic fervor they declared "the land is given us for an in- 
heritance." It is said that the Rev. Samuel Peters, standing on the 
top of Mount Pisgah, looked over the promised land and he and his 
followers broke a bottle of spirits and named the new country Vert 
Mont. 

Vermont was discovered and explored by the French from the 
north; it was settled and held by the English from the south. This is 
characteristic of the two nations. The French overran the continent 
and gave names to rivers, lakes, and mountains; the English established 
homes, created villages and took actual possession of the country and 
then created their own form of government. When the war came they 
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were in condition to bear the brunt of the battle. In 1763, when Mon- 
treal surrendered there were probably not over two thousand people 
in Vermont, many of whom had fought with Wolfe, They were sturdy 
pioneers, hunters, land speculators, and surveyors who saw a chance to 
make good in this new land of promise. 

In 1724 Massachusetts claimed the territory of Vermont. In 
1740 the claims of Massachusetts and New Hampshire were settled 
by making the boundary line three miles north of and parallel with the 
Merrimac to a point opposite the Great Falls (Lowell) and thence upon 
a line due west to the boundary lines of his Majesty's other provinces. 
This agreement put a stop to Massachusetts' making further settlements 
in the new country, but the royal governor of New Hampshire, Benning 
Wentworth, had a commission from the king to grant townships in the 
new territory to worthy persons. Bennington, Vermont, received its 
name from him. At the time of the peace of 1763 Wentworth had 
charterd one hundred and thirty-eight towns, all owing allegiance to 
New Hampshire. His part of the spoil was two shares in every town- 
ship and he became very wealthy. 

New Hampshire, however, did not have a clear title to the grants 
she made. New York, through Governor Clinton, put in her claim 
and though the boundary line between New York, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts had been fixed at twenty miles east of the Hudson, New 
York claimed the "New Hampshire Grants" as Vermont was then called. 

In 1764 the king decided that New York owned the territory to the 
western bank of the Connecticut River, notwithstanding the fact that 
the greater part of the citizens had received the title to their lands from 
New Hampshire. The royal governors were after money, and not 
what was right or just. 

The settlers had bought and paid for their land or promised to pay, 
but the courts of New York were not satisfied with the claims. Albany 
threatened writs of ejectment and sent sheriffs to serve them. The 
Vermonters were not easily frightened, and having a sense of justice 
they had their own method of trial and defence. 

The Green Mountain Boys were organized with Ethan Allen as 
their leader, a strong man, of keen intelligence and ready wit, a natural 
talent for leadership, great physical strength, of fluent speech and one 
who knew men. Ethan Allen, Seth Warner and Remember Baker were 
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a power unto themselves and for many years they held New York at 
bay. As a people the New Yorkers had no interest in the claims of 
their government for its leaders were tories; neither were they land 
speculators. The authorities rarely appeared on the ground to assert 
their claims, but sent land surveyors with whom they would divide the 
fees collected. The men with chain and compass were driven off. Then 
local agents were appointed and given a seal of their office, but the 
Green Mountain Boys had a seal of their own known as the "beech seal". 
One Benjamin Hough, a justice of the peace was given two hundred 
blows on his bare back with a beech goad, and told to leave the country 
not to return on pain of death. 

The Vermont method of punishment and justice was resented at 
Albany, but the Green Mountain Boys were equal to every emergency. 
At one time a Dr. Adams who too freely condemned their acts was thus 
punished: There stood in the town of Bennington the Green Mountain 
House a famed resort in those days, whose sign was a stuffed catamount 
grinning defiantly towards New York. The Doctor was hoisted up 
by the side of the catamount and made to keep it company for several 
hours. New York offered rewards for the capture of these breakers 
of the law, but none were ever captured. It is reported that Allen 
made a wager that he could ride to Albany, drink a bowl of punch and 
return unharmed. This he did in daylight and in the presence of the 
sheriff, and was not apprehended. 

Allen and Baker intentionally led the Bennington mob. The New 
York legislature passed a vote decreeing the outlaws "to be adjudged, 
deemed, and (if indicted for capital offence hereafter to be committed), 
to be convicted and attainted of felony." It further decreed that if 
they did not give themselves up within seventy days and were convicted 
that they suffer death. When Allen heard of this he is said to have 
remarked "How will the fools manage to hang a Green Mountain Boy 
before they catch him ?" 

The Green Mountain Boys were termed rioters. The people, the 
settlers, who knew them and knew their spirit and motive bravely 
stood back of them but new thoughts and new feelings were soon to stir 
their minds and hearts. The Stamp Act had become law the colonies 
were aroused, the king and the people were separated by a barrier des- 
tined to sever all relationship with England. 
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Massachusetts thinks that the Boston Massacre stirred the people 
to the backbone, but Vermont was also stirred. New York undertook 
to hold court in the town of Westminster. A party of one hundred 
Whigs were inside the court house when the judge and his posse of 
sheriffs arrived. In the fight one William French was killed. The 
following is the epitaph placed above his grave : 

IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM FRENCH 

SON OF MR. NATHANIEL FRENCH WHO 

WAS SHOT AT WESTMINSTER MARCH YE 13th 

1775 BY THE HANDS OF CRUEL MINISTEREAL 

TOOLS OF GEORGE YE 3d IN THE COURT-HOUSE AT 

A 11 A'CLOCK AT NIGHT IN THE 22d YEAR OF 

HIS AGE. 

Here William French his Body lies 

For Murder his Blood for Vengeance cries 

King George the third his Tory crew 

Tha with a bawl his head Shot threw 

For Liberty and his Country's Good 

He lost his Life his Dearest blood. 

French was a true son of Freedom. He was a sacrifice "For Liberty 
and his Country^s blood." In the struggle against the Crown his death 
was not forgotten. 

In spite of hardship and suffering, the new settlers came pouring 
in but far better than that was the family unit. In the township of 
Guilford there were, in 1772, eighty-two families, with three hundred 
and ninety-three children, an average of nearly five children to a house- 
hold. Ethan Allen was one of seven brothers. If the Green Mountain 
Boys were strong and brave the Green Mountain Women were equally 
courageous, patient and long suffering. They did their full share in 
helping to establish the people's rights and preserve sacred the Vermont 
home and good name. 

Much to the credit of Massachusetts, she was neither aggressive 
or greedy in asserting her claims, but there was little choice between 
the greedy Governors of New Hampshire and New York. Whatever 
interpretation is given to the carelessly-drawn land grants, everywhere 
they were a fruitful source of trouble. In the final summing up of men 
and things the actual occupants, the people who cleared the land, built 
houses, mills and churches and cultivated the soil were the first to es- 
tablish rights to the country which any moralist would concede. Filch- 
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ing splendid empires from the Indians by royal charter without pay- 
ment did not establish moral right. It is conceded that New Hamp- 
shire had a clearer title than New York, but over and above the claims 
of either the settlers had the first right. 

After 1767 New York gave township grants in violation of the 
king's orders. The Green Mountain Boys received and gave many 
hard blows in the defence of their rights, and gained the name of being 
patriotic partisans. The final settlement was not made until 1791 
when Congress voted that Vermont should be admitted "as a new and 
entire member of the United States of America." To satisfy New York, 
Vermont paid her thirty thousand dollars and received a quitclaim. 
It should be remembered that Vermont, without being a state or having 
any voice in the management of affairs, helped to fight the battles of 
the Revolution. 

On the granite steps of the State House stands the marble statue 
of Ethan Allen, the hero of every true Vermonter. He was every inch 
a man, but the type of man who would concede to no man a right which 
belonged to him or to his people. America has no more popular tradi- 
tion than the story of Ethan Allen and his eighty-three men in the 
capture of Fort Ticonderoga, and when Seth Warner took Crown Point, 
Lake Champlain was under rebel control, and the power of the king was 
broken. 

In the French and Indian wars Great Britain, with the aid of the 
colonies, had captured Canada. With the lake under their control, 
the colonies thought it an easy matter to again capture Canada, but 
the Arnold expedition was doomed to failure, and Allen was a prisoner 
in the hands of the British. The humiliation and hardships he endured 
told heavily on his strong nature, and when finally exchanged as a 
prisoner of war his old-time vigor was gone. Yet when the time for 
state-building came he was still able to render valuable service. 

Seth Warner had fought by the side of Stark all day, but his com- 
mand arrived just in time for the second attack by re-enforcements 
sent by Burgoyne. The victory won at Bennington, August 16, 1777, 
by the raw militia of Vermont and New Hampshire, was the turning 
point in the Revolution. Two months later at Saratoga Burgoyne's 
army surrendered to Gates. At Bennington four cannon, seven hun- 
dred prisoners and many muskets were captured. 
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At the close of the Revolution Vermont was placed in a unique 
and unusual position. She was an independent state owing allegiance 
to no power on earth. She had no protection from either the north or 
the south. She needed none. Her government was established and 
her constitution forbade slavery. She still had her old enemies on the 
east and on the west who still claimed her soil and Massachusetts, as 
a friendly act asserted her claim. 

Ethan Allen was now back in Vermont, with the title "Commander- 
in-Chief of the Militia." Vermont has her Ethan Allen mythology. 
Britain is said to have offered him the title of Duke of Vermont if he 
would espouse the Royal cause. Allen replied that his tempter remind- 
ed him of a certain personage who offered our Saviour the kingdoms of 
the earth, well knowing that he did not own a foot of them. 

From January 17, 1777, until February 18, 1791, when Congress 
passed an act admitting her to the union, Vermont played the game 
of political diplomacy. She held England at bay, helped the Colonies 
to fight their battles and prospered. Thomas Chittenden, the farmer 
Governor, and the Committee of Safety, deserve to be ranked among 
the great diplomats of history. They saved the state for the Union, 
formed her government, paid her debts and prospered, and what is 
better than prosperity, it bred in her people a strong purpose and prac- 
tical commonsense needed for the development of a great state. With 
religious liberty and without slavery, Vermont took an honored place 
among the states of the Union. 

Whittier, the peaceful, quiet, Quaker poet has told the unpublished 
true story of Vermont in his poem, "The Song of the Vermonters." 

Ho— lall to the borders! VermonterB come down, 
With your breeches of deer-skin, and jackets of brown ; 
With your red woolen caps and your moccasins, come 
To the gathering summons of trumpet and drum. 

Come down with your rifles! — ^Let gray wolf and fox 
Howl on in the shade of their primitive rocks; 
Let the bear feed securely &om pig-pen and stall; 
Here's two-legged game for your powder and ball. 

On the South come the Dutchmen, envdoped in grease; 
And arming for battle, while canting for peace; 
On our East, crafty Meshech has gathered his band, 
To hang up our leaders, and eat out our land. 
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Ho — all to the rescue! For Satan shall work 
No gain for his legions of Hampshire and York! 
They daim our possessions — the pitiful knaves — 
The tribute we pay shall be prisons and graves! 

Let Clinton and Ten-Broeck, with bribes in their hands 
Still seek to divide us and parcel our lands; — 
WeVe coats for our traitors, whoever they are; 
The warp is of FEATHERS— the filling of TAR! 

Does the "Old Bay state*' threaten? Does Congress complain? 

Swarms Hampshire in arms on our borders again? 

Bark the war-gods of Britain aloud on the lake? 

Let 'em come: — what they can they are welcome to take. 

What seek they among us? The pride of our wealth 
Js comfrtrt, contentment, and labor and health, * 

And lands which, as Freemen, we only have trod, 
Independent of all, save the mercies of God. 

Yet we owe no allegiance: we bow to no throne; 
Our ruler is law, and the law is our own; 
Our leaders themselves are our own fellowmen, 
Who can handle the sword, or the scythe, or the pen. 

Our wives are all true, and otir daughters are fair, 
With their blue eyes of smiles, and their light flowing hair; 
All brisk at their wheels till the dark even-fall. 
Then blithe at the sleigh-ride, the husking, and ball! 

We've sheep on the hillside, we've cows on the plain; 
And gay-tasselled corn-fields, and rank-growing grain; 
There are deer on the mountains; and wood-pigeons fly 
From the crack of our muskets, like clouds on the sky. 

And there's fish in our streamlets and rivers, which take 
Their course from the hills to our broad-bosomed lakes; 
Through rock-arched Winooski the salmon leaps free. 
And the portly shad follows all fresh from the sea. 

Like the sun-beam the pickerel glides through his pool, 
And the spotted trout sleeps where the water is cool. 
Or darts from his shelter of rock and of root 
At the beaver's quick plunge, or the angler's pursuit. 

And ours are the mountains, which awfully rise 
Till they rest their green heads on the blue of the skies; 
And ours are the forests, unwasted, unshorn, 
Save where the wild path of the tempest is torn. 
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And though savage and wild be this climate of ours, 
And brief be our season of fruits and of flowers, 
Far dearer the blast round our mountain which raves, 
Than the sweet summer zephyr, which breathes over slaves. 

Hurra for Vermont! for the land which we till 
Must have sons to defend her from valley and hill; 
Leave the harvest to rot on the field where it grows, 
And the reaping of wheat for the reaping of foes. 

From far Michiscoui*s wild valley, to where 
Poosoomsuck steals down from his wood-circled lair, 
• From Schocticook river to Lutterlock town, — 
Ho — all to the rescue! Vennonters come down! 

Come York, or come Hampshire, — come traitors and knaves 

If ye rule o*er our land, ye shall rule o'er our graves; 

Our vow is recorded-'our banner unfurled; 

In the name of Vermont we defy all the world! 

Haverhill, Mass. Francis W. Holden 



RELATIONS BETWEEN THE VERMONT SEPARATISTS AND 

GREAT BRITAIN, 1789-1791 

THE intrigues of the Vermont Separatists savor of the type of 
conspiracy so prominent in the West before the acquisition of 
Louisiana. In fact, the geographical positions of Vermont and 
of the Kentucky country were in one respect very similar. Both regions 
were so situated that it was easier for the inhabitants to float their pro- 
ducts out by means of inland navigation systems through the north- 
eastern and southwestern frontiers, respectively, than to send them out 
The difficult land routes to the harbors of the eastern coast states. 
The position of Vermont in this respect closely resembles the relation 
of the Kentucky and Tennessee settlements to the closure of the Miss- 
issippi navigation, and was productive of much the same results; for 
while the Western citizens of the Ohio Valley were demanding the free 
navigation of the river, and while their delegations to the Virginia ratify- 
ing convention hesitated to consent to the adoption of a new Constitu- 
tion that would give control of navigation and commerce to a remote 
central government that had not been over-careful of their rights to the 
New Orleans outlet, a strong party in the Sovereign State of Vermont 
was against joining the Union, and favored an alliance with Great Bri- 
tain, or even return to British rule. 

That Vermont was to a great degree dependent on the Champlain 
system appealed to many men in that state as a strong argument for 
seeking the protection of Great Britain rather than joining the new 
Union and accepting a part of its debt. Forming a natural highway 
from points almost as far south as the head of navigation of the Hudson, 
the Champlain system offered easy communication between Quebec 
and northwestern New England, together with those adjacent counties 
of New York, extending as far as Lake Ontario, which were claimed by 
Vermont under the old New Hampshire grants. Other things being 
equal, it was cheaper and less laborious for the inhabitants of this coun- 
try to send out their produce and to receive their importations by way 
of Lake Champlain and the Sorel River than to carry them to and fro 
over the rough roads to the Atlantic Coast. If commercial concessions 
were offered or to be had, the temptation for a Canadian connection 
was all the stronger. 

— ^This article, from the Amencan Historical Renew, is so timely that we insert it here.-— (Ed.. 
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The Allen brothers, Ethan, Ira, and Levi, were the most active 
and versatile of the separatist party, and their negotiations with Cana- 
dian and English officials form a story that is yet to be treated. The 
documents on which it must be founded, and from which a selection 
is here presented, are preserved among the Colonial Office Papers in the 
British Public Record Office. Transcripts of most of them are in the 
Canadian Archives at Ottawa, series Q. The references below, to one 
or other of these repositories, merely indicate the one in which the pres- 
ent inquirer found a particular document.* 

Immediately after the preliminary articles of peace had become 
known, several "persons of influence" from Vermont visited General 
Haldimand at Quebec, at different times. They represented their 
state as being strongly opposed to joining the Conf ederation,even though 
Congress complied with the condition, which had been advanced, that 
the new state should be exempt from any part of the debt of the United 
States contracted before the date of admission. They encouraged the 
settlement of royalists, and candidly and confidentially told Haldi- 
mand that Vermont must either become annexed to Canada or become 
mistress of it, as it was the only channel by which their produce could 
be marketed. They assured him that they preferred annexation. 
Haldimand, who, unlike some later Canadian governors, lacked initia- 
tive for petty intrigue, told them plainly that he could not interfere, and 
that he had positive orders to do everything possible to conciliate the 
affections of the subjects of the United States and those of Great Bri- 
tain.* When Lord Sydney, then directing colonial affairs, received 
this news, he commented on it as extraordinary, but thought that it 
would not be consistent with the treaty to interfere "openly" in the dis- 
putes of the people of Vermont, though it would "be difficult to refuse 
to take them under our protection should they determine to become 
subjects of Great Britain." Haldimand must use his discretion, but 
should take no step without first notifying the home government.' 

Through the year 1784 little was heard at Quebec from the Ver- 
mont separatists, and a formal demand by Governor Chittenden for 
the delivery of the British posts at Pointe-au-Fer and Dutchman's 
Point was refused. It was supposed that they were turning their at- 

1 The contributor beuig in Euxx>pe at the time of the final preparation of this material for the preas, aome of the 
annotations have been added without ability to consult him by the managing editor. 

2 Haldimand to North. Quebec. October 24, 1783. Canadian Archives. Q, 22'JR5. 

3 Sydney to Haldimand. Whitehall, April 8, 1784. Can. Arch.. Q. 23:55. Sydney was home secretary from 
December, 1783. to June, 1788. 
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tention more to Congress.* The matter of connections with Canada 
had not been forgotten, however; for Ira Allen turned up in Quebec 
in the spring of 1785 with a commission from the governor of Vermont* 
to negotiate for free trade between that state and the British provinces. 
Hamilton, then acting governor, sent Allen back with an indefinite 
answer.* The governor's council declined to interfere on the ground 
that a royal order-in-council regulated all commerce. The request 
was forwarded to Whitehall.' 

A memorial for free commercial privileges with Canada, with the 
same freedom as to the trade with the British West Indies and England 
in British vessels, was presented by Ira Allen to Dorchester late in 
1786, and met with partial success. The governor's council, or "Coun- 
cil of State," this time saw fit to open up a trade by way of Lake Cham- 
plain, with the "neighboring states" to the province of Quebec. Free 
importation of lumber, naval stores, hemp, flax, grain, provisions, live- 
stock, and all products grown in those states was allowed, and all British 
products excepting furs and peltries might be exported into them from 
Canada without payment of duties.* The ministry afterward confirmed 
the action of the Canadian authorities, allowing Dorchester to direct 
the passage of such laws as were deemed expedient for regulating trade 
with Vermont, but not by this means to permit the importation of 
foreign goods, or the exportation of furs. A commercial treaty which 
Allen had petitioned for, was impossible, said Lord Sydney.* 

While Ira Allen had been negotiating for commercial privileges, 
his brother Levi had endeavored to secure a contract for supplying the 
British navy with masts, at prices paid at Portsmouth, N. H., before 
the war.*® This offer, transmitted to the British naval authorities, 
does not appear to have had any further consequences.** 

4 Chittenden to Haldinutnd. Arlington. Vt., Ajml 15. 1784. Can. Arch.. 0- 23:78. UaMtnund to North, 
Quebec, May 12. 1784, Can. Arch.. Q, ^:181. 

6 Act by the itate of Vermont for the purxxMe of opening up free trade to and thiou^ the province of Quebec, 
with a reeolution to appoint Ira AUen, Major Joseph ray. and Hon. Jonas Pay «»nnunioneri for that porpoee. 
RutUnd. Vt., October 29, 1784. The act is in ^^ade. Vermont Stat* Papers, p. 4M: both act and resolution are in 
Rgeords of the Gaeemor and Council of the State of Vermont, III. 397-388. The Council. October 30. 1786. substituted 
Levi AUen for Joseph Fay. resigned ; ibid., 399. 

8 Hamilton to Sydney. Quebec. April 7, 1785, Can. Arch.. Q. 24:282. Ira Allen's report. June 7, 1785, to the 
General Assembly, is m Records of Governor and Council, III. 398. 

7 Bxtract from the minutes of the Council of Bute. Quebec. March 24. 28. 1785. Can. Arch.. Q. 24:450. 

8 Memorial of Levi AUen. November 22. 1786. Can. Arch.. Q. 28:7. Proclamation of Dorchester. April 18, 
1787. in Records of Gaoemor and Council, III. 402. Ordinance oif governor and council of Canada, April 30. 1787, 
AM., III. 403. Dorchester to Sydney. Quebec. June 18. 1787. Can. Arch.. Q. 28:4 

9 Sydney to Dorchester. WhitehaU. September 14. 1787. Can. Arch.. Q. 28:28. 

10 Levi AUen to Dorchester. Quebec. July 2. 1787. Can. Arch.. Q. 28:107. and Public Record Office, C. O. 42dl 
11, f. 87. 

11 Sydney to Dorchester, November 8, 1787, Can. Arch., Q. 28:143. 
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Another petition from Vermont was brought to Quebec by Levi 
Allen late in 1787, asking permission to export produce from Canada 
in British bottoms on the same terms as those enjoyed by British sub- 
jects. There is no record of this request being granted.** The next 
summer his brother Ethan presented to Dorchester a long memorial, 
dated at Quebec, which is notable for the way in which this hero of 
Ticonderoga chaffered for British trading concessions and for supplies 
of arms in case of a rebellion against Congress, and indicated the willing- 
ness of Vermont to come under British dominion again. It is interesting 
to observe that this was presented to the governor of Canada within a 
few months from the time when Wilkinson forwarded a similar com- 
munication to the Spanish governor at New Orleans, for similar pur- 
poses, and with a similar though perhaps more selfish motive." Ethan 
Allen asserted that Vermont had 1 5,000 men, and would resist aggression 
on the part of the United States and any attempts to subjugate it. 

Vennont is locally situated to the waters of Lake Chaxnplain, which connect with those of 
the St. Lawrence, and contiguotis to the Province of Quebec, where they must be dependent 
for trade, business and intercourse, which naturally incline them to the British interest — in 
the time of General Haldimand's command, could Great Britain have afforded Vermont pro- 
tection, they would have readily yielded up their independence and have become a Province of 
Great Britain, and should the United States attempt a conquest of them, they would, I pre- 
sume, do the same, should the British policy harmonize with it. For the leading men in Ver- 
mont are not sentimentally attached to a republican form of government, yet from political 
principles are determined to maintain their present mode of it, till they can have a better, and 
expect to be able to do it, at least, so long as the United States will be able to maintain theirs, 
or until they can on principles of mutual interest and advantage return to the British govern- 
ment, without war or annoyance from the United States. ^^ 

Sydney acted with caution, upon receiving from Dorchester a 
copy of this letter, and replied that nothing could be done until the 
reassembling of the ministry." Impatient at this delay, the energetic 
Aliens determined upon a bolder stroke; they resolved that one of them 
should go to England in person, and there confer directly with the min- 
istry. The story of Levi's voyage to England and of his relations with 
the Cabinet, the adventures of his ship, and his vain attempt to prevent 
Vermont from joining the Union, are described in the letters printed 

12 Major Skene to his father, Qaebec, December 16, 1787, Can. Arch., Q. 30:481. But the privileoes accorded 
by the ordinance of April 30, 1787, were enlazsed by one of April 14, 1788, of which the text is in the Vermont lU' 
cords. III. 405-406. 

13 The date of Allen's letter to Dorchester is July 16, 1788; that of Wilkinson to Mir6 is dated February 12 . 
1789. Gayarr^. History of Louisiana, III. 223-240. 

14 Ethan Allen to Dorchester, Quebec^July 16, 1788, Can. Arch., Q. 36:448. This is calendared by Mr. 
Brymner, in the Report on the Archives for 1800, who makes liberal quotations, pp. 210-211. 

15 Sydney to Dorchester. Whitehall, September 5. 1788, Can. Arch., Q. 38:1. 
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below. The first is a formal memorial to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. The second is a reference of the memorial to 
the Committee of the Privy Council for Trade and Plantations. The 
report of the committee, made at a time when the Nootka Sound ques- 
tion bade fair to result in war between Spain and Great Britain, and 
when the ministry was doubtful as to the attitude of the United States, 
has already been printed in this Review by Professor Frederick J. 
Turner." The committee considered an identical policy to be in many 
ways applicable to Vermont and Kentucky. A British interest should 
be fostered for commercial and political reasons in Kentucky; the same 
interest might be enhanced in Vermont by giving the inhabitants liberal 
commercial facilities, though the committee did not presume to say 
whether the hostility of the States ought to be invited by the negotia- 
tion of an actual treaty with Vermont, which was recognized by the 
treaty in 1783 to be within American boundaries. 

Allen was kept waiting in London while the business of the Nootka 
imbroglio proceeded. Grenville soon received information from his 
informal agent in New York, Major George Beckwith, that the United 
States would not go to war over the question of the posts, even should 
Spain and Britain come to grips. This assurance came from Alexan- 
der Hamilton, and enabled the Duke of Leeds, the secretary for Foreign 
AflFairs, to discount the veiled threats of Gouverneur Morris, who was 
at the same time in London as the personal agent of Washington, in- 
quiring as to the disposition of the ministry regarding fulfillment of the 
stipulations of the treaty of 1783.*^ For this reason it was not neces- 
sary to hold out to Allen any favors much greater than those already 
granted by the Canadian government, nor to accept the possibility 
of an alliance with the "Vermontese." The whole intrigue, if it may 
be called such, was extinguished automatically by the confederation of 
Vermont to the United States. 

Our third document, Levi Allen to Dundas, August 9, 1791, runs 
parallel to, and supplements, a letter which Colonel Simcoe wrote to 
the same official a week before, August 2, after conversation with Allen, 
and which has been printed in the Report of the Canadian Archives for 

16, "Bngluh Policy toward America. 1790-1791". American Historical JUtint, VIII. 78^. teport of April 
17. 1790. C/. (tame article, part I.) id,, VII. 707. 

17 See Beckwith to Grenville. New York, April 7. 1790. Public Record Office. P O.. 4:12. Grenville to Dor- 
cheiter. June 6. 1790. Can. Arch.. Q. 44:161. Por Morris's mission, see American SUUt Papers, Foreign RetaUons^ 
I., and J. Sparks, Life and Letters of Couvernenr Morris, vol. II.. ch. I. See also Manning. "Nootka Sound Con* 
troveny," in American Historical Association Report, 1906. pp. 417 ff. 
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1889.** The fourth document is of additional interest in that, like 
passages in the third and sixth, it shows relations hitherto unknown be- 
tween Simcoe and General Elijah Clarke, the Georgia backwoodsman, 
in the period between the latter's first disappointment over President 
Washington's Creek treaty of 1790, on the one hand, and his relations 
with Genet in 1793 and trans-Oconee outbreak of 1794." The fifth 
and sixth documents relate the story of Allen's final disappointment, 
in a manner to supplement the account which Allen gave Simcoe in a 
letter dated November 19, 1791, and printed in the Canadian Archives 
Report for i889.*<> 

The Unionist party gave the governor of Canada considerable 
anxiety for the safety of the British posts in that state. In 1791 he 
gave orders to the officers there that any attack must be repelled, and 
noted with concern the erection of the custom-house at Alburgh, which 
Levi Allen feared would take fire.*^ The aggressive attitude of the 
Unionists toward the British posts was the subject of representations 
by Hammond, the British minister at Philadelphia, to Jefferson, who 
took some steps to quiet apprehensions.** Dorchester's nervousness 
over the Vermont posts added to his perturbation in 1794, when he 
made the famous hostile speech to the Indians and ordered Governor 
Simcoe, of Upper Canada, to build the Miami Fort on American soil, 
near the present city of Toledo.** 

Ira Allen made a voyage to Europe in 1796, visited England, and 
petitioned the government for leave to cut a canal between Lake Cham- 
plain and the St. Lawrence River.** While in France he purchased 
20,000 stand of arms for the Vermont militia, though the Canadian 
officials noted that the Vermont militia was legally required to furnish 
its own arms.*^ Allen's shipment was captured by a British warship, it 
being suspected that they were for the aid of a revolution of the French 
inhabitants of Lower Canada. The proceedings and correspondence 

18 P. 53. Colonel John Graves Simcoe had long since been listed for appointment as the first lientenant- 
govemor of Upper Canada, though his commission was not issued till September 12, 1791. Read's Simcoi, p. 127. 

19 Stevens, History of Georgia, II. 404 ff. 

20 P 50. 

21 Dorchester to Lieut-Col. Buckeridge January >7, 1791, Can. Arch., Q. 50:113. See p. 557, post, and 
note 40. 

22 American State Papers, For RA,, I. 461-463; correspondence between Randolph and Hammond relative to 
the speech of Lord Dorchester. Also Dorchester to Dundas, Quebec, September 20, 1794, Can. Arch., Q. 70:64. 

23 Dorchester to Hammond, Qnebec, February 17, 1794, Can. Arch.. Q. 67:105. 

24 Ira Allen to Portland, London, August 15, 1796, Can. Arch., Q. 77:339. 

25 Bwlimtltom Mercury, December 1, 1796. in Prescott's letter to Portland, Quebec. December 17. 1796. Can- 
Arch., Q. 78:131, 159. 160. 
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relative to Allen's connection with this plot against British authority 
are printed in part in the Report on the Canadian Archives for iSgil**, 
and in his Olive Branch. 

S. F. Bemis 

I. Memorial op Levi Allen, May 4, r789.'^ 

To the Right Honble Lord Sydney, 
Prtnctpal Secretary of State, 

The Representative and Memorial of Levi Allen in behalf of the Inhabitants of the New 
Hampshire Grants, known by the name of Vermont 

Humbly sheweth, 

That your Memorialist is authorized by Commission under the Great Seal of Vermont, 
pursuant to an Act of the General Assembly thereof, to negotiate a Conrnierdal and Friendly 
Intercourse between Vermont and His Majesty's Dominions. ^^ 

In the first place, your Memorialist b^^ leave to represent to your Lordship that during 
the late unhappy Troubles in America, great numbers of His Majesty's faithftil subjects from 
the provinces of New England, New York and New Jersey retired into the District of Vermont 
in order to avoid being driven into arms against their Sovereign, by the Revolters; these Loyal 
Emigrants, joining with those in Vermont who adhered to their allegiance, made at least three- 
fourths of the Inhabitants of that District, and those of the Inhabitants, who in the beginning 
of the frenzy which unhappily prevailed in America, even for a time opposed to His Majesty's 
Government, soon saw their enor and would have been happy to have been permitted to have 
returned to their Allegiance long before the end of the war, for which purpose Overtures were 
made to the Commander-in-chief in Canada early in 1788, this would still be their greatest 
wish could it be practicable, but being in doubt with respect to its practicability, this part of 
their wish is not comprehended in the Commission with which your Memorialist is charged. 
The locality of Vermont, as well as the Disposition of its Inhabitants, renders its connection 
with Canada the most natural as well as the most advantageous of any, as the waters of Lake 
Champlain are the principal means by which they can export their produce, or receive their 
manufacttuvs they stand in need of from this Country, on this account they earnestly hoped to 
have been incorporated as an appendage to the Province of Quebec, but those hopes were de- 
feated by the boundary line of the United States as settled by the late Peace. 

Your Memorialist b^^ leave ftuther to represent to Your Lordship that the number of the 
Inhabitants of Vermont is computed to be one Hundred and Sixty Thousand Souls, ^' and the 
country is daily increasing by a rapid population; their vicinity to Canada and particularly 
the bordering of Lake Champlain, the principal entrance to that Province from the South, 
caxmot fail. Your Memorialist humbly apprehends, to render their Friendship and Commerce 
useful and acceptable, and as they are for the most part people who were (and continue to be) 

96 Pp. 83^, 81-S4. of fint fwrt. Rtcords, III. 413-418. 
37 Public Reoonl 0£Be. P. 0. 4, vol. 7. and C. 0. 42:12, f. 409. 

28 Ltvi Allen leems to have had no other smblic authority than his oommianon under the act of 1784. which 
conferred powen for ezerciae in Quebec ioldy. See his letter to hie brother Ira, London, June 25. 1789. printed in 
the Vtrmmi Historical MagOMim, 1. 672-673. and in Ruords, III. 4€9. 

29 The eenaua of 1790 gave a total population of 86.425. 
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loyally disposed, and after being driven on that account into this place of Retreat were finally 
cut off from His Majesty's Dominions and Government sorely against their wishes, would will- 
ingly hope that they might be considered in some degree worthy of His Majesty's Royal Benev- 
olence and R^ards. 

The Produce of Vermont consists in Lumber, Naval Stores, Com and Grain of all sorts» 
Pot and Pearl Ashes, pig and bar Iron, Cattle and Provisions of all kinds. Horses and Mules, 
Hemp, Flax, Tallow, Beeswax and Honey, with many more articles, which the Inhabitants 
early wish to be permitted to send to or through the Canadian market, and to receive in ex- 
change such Goods and Manufactures as they have occasion for. In the same manner and 
subject to the same duties. Imports and Drawbacks as if said District had been part and parcel 
of His Majesty's Province of Quebec. 

Your Memorialist therefore humbly prays that your Lordship would be favorably pleased 
to take this Memorial into Consideration, and that such free License and Permission may be 
granted in the Premises, as shall on mature deliberation be found meet. 

And your Memorialist will pray for and in behalf of 

The Inhabitants of Vermont, 

Levi Allen. 

London May 4. 1789, N 4 Bridge Row. near Ranelagh 

II. Grbnvillb to the Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council for 

Trade and Plantations*® 

The Lords of Ike Committee for Trade and PlatUattons; 

My Lords, 

I have the honor of enclosing to your Lordships herewith a Memorial delivered to me this 
day (addressed to my Predecessor in Office) by Mr. Levi Allen in behalf of the Inhabitants of 
Vermont, setting forth that he has been appointed under the Great Seal of that State pursuant 
to an Act of the General Assembly to Negotiate a Commercial and friendly intercourse between 
the said State and His Majesty's Dominions, and proposing certain arrangements in conse- 
quence, and I have received His Majesty's Commands, to desire that Your Lordships will take 
Mr. Allen's proposals into your consideration and acquaint me for His Majesty's information 
what steps may in Your Lordships' opinion be taken therein. 

I enclose a Copy of the Minutes of the Legislature of the State of Vermont, and of the 
Commission before mentioned.'^ 

III. Levi Allen to Henry Dundas, Ranblagh, August 9, 1791.'^ 
Sir: 

Since I left Vermont in January 1789 the Principal men of Governor Chittenden and Aliens 
Party, Instructed me in addition to the business of the Commercial Treaty I was Honor'd with 
from Vermont, to assure the British Court that Vermont was from local situation as weU as 
from inclination firmly attached to them, and that whenever Vermont should find it necessary 
to join Britain or join Congress, they would positively join the former. Indeed Vermont at that 

30 Public Record Office. P. O. 4, vol. 7. The date may be presumed to have been June 13, 1789. Grenville 
succeeded Sydney as home secretary on June 5. 

31 A marginal note here says that these indosures were not found. 

32 Can. Arch., Q. 54:008, and C. O. 42:86; summarized in Rtpart for 1890. second part, p. 306. Dundas su^ 
ceeded Grenville as home secretary on June 8. 1791, Grenville on that day becoming foreign secretary. 
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time viz. the principal men of Chittenden's and Allen's party was dear for joining Great Britain 
immediately; in order to which my surviving Brother, Ira Allen, and myself waited on Lord 
Dorchester at Quebec, about two months before my departure for England, and gave a written 
proposal for that purpose. 

After my arrival in London more than twelve months passed without the least Probability 
of success; of which I informed my brother Ira, with much reluctance, after receiving several 
letters from him full of complaints for my unpardonable neglect in not acquainting him with 
what was doing, and what probability there was of anything being done at the British Court.'' 
A short time after, just as I was preparing to embark for America, Col. Simcoe took me by the 
hand and brought forward the business of Vermont in a very satisfactory manner, of which I 
lost no time in acquainting Governor Chittenden and Ira Allen at the same time acquainting 
them I should set out for Liverpool in a few weeks to charter and load a ship with all possible 
dispatch for William Henry, '^ and they would not fail to have a proper cargo prepared at Wil- 
liam Henry for the English market on the ship's arrival. Many unavoidable Procrastinations 
took place in the course of chartering and loading the ship at Liverpool, amongst which the ob- 
structions thrown in my way by the merchants in this country who supply Canada were not 
the least, our seamen were impressed'^ and a second crew mostly ran away, the latter was 
owing to some imprudence of the Captain. The contrary winds prevented getting out of the 
harbor for a long time, and to complete the unf orttmate scene, was drove by a heavy gale of 
wind from the Banks of Newfotmdland within sight of the Azores or Westerly Islands, neither 
the captain or mate had ever been up the St. Lawrence, and all appeared much afraid to ven- 
ture, and as a clause in the Charter Party left it optional with the Captain to stop at Quebec 
he found it unsafe to proceed to William Henry. The Captain being an obstinate timmed* man, 
declared if I insisted on his again attempting the St. Lawrence he positively would go no farther 
than Quebec, which would by no means answer my purpose, and the wind still continuing un- 
favorable we stood for Georgia.'^ After arrival I wrote Governor Chittenden and Ira Allen, 
the misfortune met with, and that I should pay them a visit as soon as the ship was loaded for 
England, but having to dispose of and purchase a cargo in a place where I had little acquain- 
tance and less Frtends, and none I could depend upon, the Captain proving to be an obstinate 
ignorant miserly Brute I deemed it improper to intrust him with the cargo, a dispute arising 
about demurrage which could not be settled with him, and some bills I had been favored with 
leave to draw in England would shortly become due, and my credit forever ruined as a Mer- 
chant, or a man of Honour, if the same were not Punctually Paid; In this disagreeable situation 
I again wrote Governor Chittenden and my Brother, and returned in the ship. Having previous- 
ly taken two long tours into the back-woods of Georf^ to see Gen* Clarke, he being absent 
the first, for the particulars of which I refer you to Col. Simcoe, who has Clarke's letter.'^ 

33 GnnvUle meanwhile wrote Dorchester of the importance of having the friendahip of Vermont in the event 
of alarm from the United States. This friendship had been strengthened, he said, by the encouragement already 

S'ven. For this reason he had encouraged Levi Allen. Grenville to Dorchester, Whitehall, May 6. 1790, Can. Arch., 
. 44:87. 

34 At the head of Lake George. 

35 A general press for the Nootka Sound armament occurred on the night of May 4. 1790. 

36 The difficulties of autumnal navigation into the St. Lawrence are illustrated, under date of October 16 in 
the next year, 1791, by the followini^jpassage from Mrs. Simcoe 's diary: "It wiU be so late before we come into the 
River St. Lawrence that the pilots wm probably have quitted the Isle of Bic (their station 106 miles below Quebec.] 
.... and the master of the TriUm cannot carry her up without a pilot. In this case we must return to the 
Gulph. and the season being too severe to keep in a northern latitude, we must steer for Bart>adoes." The Diary 
of Mrs. John Grapes Simcoe (Toronto, 1911), p. 46. 

37 An examination of the papers in the Canadian Archives has failed to throw an/ lisht on the subject of these 
**to«nrs.*' A|>parently the letter spoken of has not been preserved. A letter of Levi Allen to his wife, an extract 
from which is printed in the Vemumi Historical Magaaine, 1. 573. is dated Savannah, November 29, 1790. 

•Timid? 
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I shall always be doubly happy to serve this country, for in doing so I shall serve Vermont, 
whose interests on a proper establishment will be forever mutual, and of course Perminant, the 
rulers and inhabitants of Canada and Vermont ought to keep up a friendly connection, and I 
am sorry to have occasion to observe it is not the case at Present, through some little foolish 
Prejudices that exist between them. Soon after my leaving Vermont my brother Ethan Allen 
died'^ and before the end of the year, through some private outrages of Congress and New 
York, and by means of two htmdred and thirty votes of Chittenden's Party not arriving in 
time, the opposition very uneacpectedly to Chittenden's Frtends got Mr. Robinson in Governor, 
which the other and far the strongest Party, had not the least suspicion of.'' Chittenden had 
been Governor, and chosen annually from the commencement of the State to that day. Dur- 
ing Robinson's reign overtures were made to federal Congress, to admit Vermont into the 
federal Union. In October Chittenden was again elected Governor by a large majority of 
votes. Congress finding their friend Robinson, was out of office, and that Vermont was negotiat- 
ing as a Sovereign State a commercial treaty, with Great Britain in January 1791 Passed a 
decree allowing Vermont to join the Union and send three members to Congress, and at the 
same time giving the same liberty to Kentucky, and probably for similar reasons and imme- 
diately after Passed a decree to establish a Customs House on Lake Champlain at 45° N. Lat. 
for the Purpose of making the Vermonters pay the same duty on goods through Canada as 
those that come up the Hudson River; which customs house soon after built will probably suffer 
desolution by accidental fire as there are many very careless people in Vermont, who often set 
the woods on fire to facilitate catching their game. ^® Since the passing of the aforesaid decrees 
in Congress there has been no stated session of the general assembly of Vermont (nor any special 
one called that I have any information of) till the meeting of the general assembly which shall 
be on the second Tuesday of October next; before which time I will be there (the King of Terrors 
only shall prevent) and make no doubt that the Profer of Congress will be rejected by the Legis- 
lature of Vermont. Vermont has annually for many years chosen three representatives for 
Congress, but they never attended. As to the Proclamation given out by Governor Chittenden 
to the inhabitants of Alburg to convene for the purpose of choosing town office, etc., it is a 
matter that the law directs on organizing a new town, which is the case with Alburg. ^^ As 
to that part which mentions to choose some proper person to represent them in Congress, I 
cannot positively see what necessity there was for it, but it may be a form of word used upon 
those occasions, as all the original parts of Vermont have for some time and do still vote for 
members of Congress, as before observed. Whatever is done or is doing in Vermont I shall 
give you the minutest information of, after my arrival there, and if matters work as I firmly 
believe, and most sincerely wish, for the good of Great Britain, Canada, and Vermont, shall 
Probably be here again in a very short time and be able to silence the little invectives privately 
and liberally thrown out against Vermont. 

I will venture to say that the People of Vermont have not the most distant idea of allowing 
the State of New York to hold the lands lying between Lake Champlain and Lake Ontario, as 

38 Ethan Allen died February 13. 1789. 

39 Moses Robinson was elected governor October 9, 1789. 

40 Act for admission approved Pebraary 18. 1791 ; for three repre s en tatives. February 25; for custom-house at 
Albuigh, act of March 2. 1791. ch. 12. sec. 8. Alburgh lay south of 46o, but was on land claimed under British 
authority as Caldwell's Manor, and was within the district of the British military posts at Dutchman's Point in 
North Hero, Vt., and Pointe-au-Fer. N. Y.; but this wss not known to Congress when it established the Vermont 
port of entry there. Letter of Buckeridge. St. John's. May 8, 1791. Can. Arch.. Q. fiO-146, and information from 
*'a member of the Senate" (plainly Rufus King) in RMPort tot 1890. first part. p. 171. 

41 For the history of the resulting disturbances, see Vermont Ruatdt, IV. 464-478. 
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those lands were included in the grant made to New Hampshire more than a century ago. As 
there is a considerable party in Vermont who adhere strictly to the Principles and Doctrines of 
the Church of England, I could Politically as well as religiously wish that they might be en- 
couraged, and if Government send out a Bishop to Canada he may have liberty to exercise his 
functions in Vermont, ^^ and if he be an tmbigoted sociable man, he may assist in the cement 
necessary between Canada and Vermont, and I have reason to believe the latter will appro- 
priate lands for his support, as they have 360 acres in every six miles square in Vermont alr^dy 
granted to the glebe of the Church of England, and the same amount granted to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts/' 

This much on the supposition that Vermont has not joined the federal Union, and as to 
the other supposition, that they have joined, I do not chose to intrude upon your time by writ- 
ing on so disagreeable and improbable a subject. 

You shall hear from me the truth the first Opportunity after my arrival in Vermont. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself in behalf of Vermont, 
Sir, your most obedient and most htamble servant, 

Levi Allbn. 

IV. Extract of Letter prom Simcoe to Dundas, London, August 12, 1791.** 

1 beg to offer you the Copies of three Letters, the one from the late General of Vermont, 
Ethan Allen, ^'^ is now in my possession. In it. Sir, you will find the substance of the Politicks 
which I have adopted relative to Vermont. When Sir H. Clinton intrusted me with his plan 
of operations which were prevented by the Death of Major Andr^, I was directed to make my- 
self master by every inquiry within my power of the nature of the Grotmd, and the Inhabitants 
in the vicinity of the Upper Posts of Hudson's River. From that moment to the present Hour 
I have been convinced of the importance of Vermont, and the real good intentions of its Leaders 
to this Country. I think they may be of the utmost utility in the present critical moment. 

Another letter is to me from Elijah Clarke, a General of Geox)^, and who can neither 
write nor read. He took Augusta from us in the last war. The third is from that active ad- 
venturer, Bowles. He had served when a boy under my command. I inculcated to him peace, 
and to settle a Boundary; and a system of colonization which I thought practicable and might 

42. Dr. Charles IngUs. the fint colonial bishop of the Anglican church, was consecrated bishop of Nova Scotia 
ia 1787, with jurisdiction extending over Canada. Though the ax>pointment of a bishop of Quebec was under con- 
sideration in this year 1791, as the nest document shows, the first bishop of that diocese. Dr. Jacob Mountain, was 
not ooosecrated till 1703. 

43 The foundation for this statement lies in the fact that, in each of a large number of townships granted in 
Vermont by Governor Benning Wentworth of New Hampshire, one allotment had been set aside "as a glebe for the 
Church of England as by law established," while another had been assigniyj to the Society for the Propagation o^ 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts (and another to the first settled minister personally) . But an act of 1787 had authorised 
the selectmen of each such town, save in the case of the few Episcopal ministers then actually officiating, to use the 
lands for the town. Subsequent state legislation, of 1794 and 1806, and a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1815 (Pawlet v. Clark, 9 Cranch 292) diverted the glebes entirely to secular uses; but the Society's lands 
were secured to it in 1823, against similar legislation, by the dedsaon of the same court in the Society t . New Haven, 
8 Wheaton 464. See also [Batchelder and Bailey]. Thi DocumtHlary History of tiu FroUstant Episcopal Church 
in Uu Dioetst of Vermomi (New York, 1870). passim. 

44 Can. Arch., Q. 278:283. The rest of the letter is irrelevant to the immediate subject of the part quoted. 
It will be found calendared in the Report on the Canadian Archives for 1891. Upper Canada, p. 3. 

45 This letter is not found as an enclosure. Neither have the other two documents mentioned below been 
found. As to Elijah Clarke, see the introduction and note 19. above. The item respecting William Augustus 
Bowles is a new contribution to the life of that picturesque adventurer. 
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eventually be of great utility to this Country. You will perceive, to my surprize, he talks of 
visiting me in Upper Canada. ^^ 

V. Rbv. Samuel Petbrs to Grbnvillb, Pimlico, November 19, 1791.*^ 

PiMLico, Novembr. 19th, 1791. 
My Lord — 

Last evening I receved a Letter from Levi Allen Esqr. dated at Boston, New England the 
15th of October 1791, which says,"this day at 12 0*Clock at Noon I arrived here in a small sloop 
from Halifax and to morrow morning I shall set off on Horseback to execute the Business I 
have much at Heart." Mr. Allen adds, "I was chained four Guineas duty at Falmouth; and 
twenty eight Guineas for my passage in the Grantham Packet to Halifax which with other Ex- 
penses on the Road from London to Falmouth and from Halifax to Boston, exhausted nearly 
all my Cash, whereupon I called on Dr. A. A. Peters of this Town.^^ and gave him the signal 
of Lewis Alden and the Dr. Advanced me one htmdred Potmds Sterling for Levots Alien* s Bill 
on you. If 1 carry the two points in full Expectation, I shall not mind my Expenses and 
Labours." 

By various Letters from the States of America 1 have Information, that Emigration and 
discontent still prevail, and my friends wish to know by next January whether I am to go out 
Bishop of Canada, as February and March are the months for moving their families on the 
snow and Ice.*' 
My Lord, 

I am with honour and esteem, 
your Lordships 

most obedient and most humble Servt. 

Samuel Peters. 
Right Honble. Lord Grenville. 

VI. Levi Allen to [Dundas], Vermont, Onion River, November 27, 1791.^^ 
Str 

As the Courier from Canada from [for?] New York is Put in here in a gale of wind, I take 
the liberty (tho' out of the channel proposed through Governor Simcoe) to write you as the 
same will come sooner to hand. 

I sailed on the Grantham, Capt. Bull the 11th of September arrived at Halifax in 27 days, 
the next mong. took a Passage in a little fishing sloop for Boston, where I arrived the sixth day, 

46 As to Waiiam Augustus Bowles (1763-1807). see American Historical Renew, VIII. 706-726, 734, when 
are letters from him showing his presence in London in January. 1791. His presence tiiere in that year is also shown 
in Authtnlic Memoirs of WtUiam Augustus Bowles, E^ire, Ambassador from the United NoHans of Creeks and 
Ckerokees to the Court of London (London. 1791). and in the (Canadian Archive Report, tor 1890. second part, p. 286. 
Bowles and his party visited Quebec on the way. in July. 1790. See ibid., pp. zlii. 154-156 of first part. 255-256 of 
second part. 

47 Public Record Office. C. O. 42*.88; Can. Arch.. Q. 57:176. Dr. Samuel Peters (1735-1826). the celebrated 
Tory parson and writer of Connecticut history, was now living in London on a government pension <^ £200 per an- 
num. P. R. O.. Treas. 50:7. The letter is endorsed as received the same day and transmitted to Dundas m Lord 
Grenville's note of the same date. 

48 Apparently Dr. Alexander Peters, a physician in Boston at this time. 

49 Simcoe, in a letter to Dundas, London. June 2. 1791, declaring it indispensable that a bishop should be ax>- 

ginted for Upper Canada, states that he has recommended Mr. Peters, late of (Connecticut, as a proper person, 
in. Arch.. Q. 278'.228. In 1794 an irregular convention of Vermont Bpiscopalians elected him bishop of Vermont, 
and he accepted the election, but was never consecrated. See Doc. Hist, of the Prot. Episc. Ch. in Vt., pp. 25-46. 

50 Can. Arch., Q. 54:721. and P. R. O.. C. O. 42:85. In Can. Arch.. Q. 57:194. and P. R. O.. C. O. 42*.88. 
there is a letter of the same purport to Dr. Peters, signed "Lewis Alden" and dated at Alburgh. on the same day, 
November 27. 
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bot a horse and sadle, etc., and in three days rode to W^dsor in Vermont where the Legislature 
of Vermont had a few days previously met, and much to my great mortification [f otmd] that 
there had been an adjourned session between October session 1790 and October 1791, also a 
convention of deputies from each town, Previous to said adjourned session, in which Vermont 
had fully joined the United States. ^^ I remained at the General Assembly to the dose thereof, 
twenty-one days. I think I may affirm without arrogance that if I had got up the River St. 
Lawrence last year with the weU-chosen assortment of goods, Vermont would not have joined 
Congress, in fact a majority of both Houses now confess they are sorry, and feel themselves 
much hmt on hearing many advantages that would have accrued to Vermont if they had re- 
mained Independent, and at the same time on the other hand I made an estimate of the Prob- 
able Duties Vermont would be obliged to pay annually, which had not been before properly 
stated. I made no mention of anything, only my own opinion and what I had fotmd would 
have been done in the course of n^otiating the commerce of Vermont. 

The facts are a number wanted to go to Congress, and tho' but four can go, yet 44, at least, 
expected to be appointed. Ethan Allen being dead, and Ira Allen was silent on account of the 
land he owned, and Caldwell first claimed, ^^ that Governor Chittenden thought it tmpopular 
to oppose the current, so that poor Vermont had not a man of any considerable consequence 
to say a word for her real interest. 

I shall in the course of the insuing winter go into the back parts of Georgia, visit General 
Clark, ^^ and communicate every information to Governor Simooe that may be advisable to 
him. The puff of wind being abated the courier will not wait, nor give me time to write this 
out fairly. 

I am Sir, your faithful Humble Servant, 

Lbvi Allbn. 



61 Aatembly leMion of January 10-27. 1701; convention of January 6dC. 

63 Caklwell'f Manor, a tract near 46o N. lat. and induding Alborgh, daamed by Caldwell under grant from 
the Canadian govemment, and, in part, by Ia Allen under grant from that of Vermont. 

63 Blajah Clarke. 



WASHINGTON ON PREPAREDNESS 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, as is well known, was not only a 
voluminous letter-writer, but a most methodical man. From 
an early period he made drafts or copies of all letters he sent. 
Most of these are in Washington, papers acquired by the United States 
from his heirs and now in the Library of Congress, There are about 
18,000 of them, and they are now being calendared. The originals 
of these letters are widely scattered. Many are in State archives and 
collections of historical societies. Many have been published in State 
and society publications. Sparks ajnd Ford, in their editions of Wash- 
ington's writings, published about 4,000 letters. Beside these there 
have been published, in small groups or singly, about 500 more. The 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, through its department of histori- 
cal research, estimates that probably ninety per cent, of the important 
letters written by Washington are represented in the drafts, copies and 
originals in the Library of Congress, and a still larger percentage of 
the important letters is represented. 

It is an important event, therefore, when any considerable number 
of Revolutionary letters signed by Washington comes into the market, 
and the dispersal in Philadelphia, last Fall, of an autograph collection, 
which included no less than twenty-nine such letters, attracted much 
attention among historical societies and collectors of autographs. Not 
since 1907, when the correspondence of Washington with General Ed- 
ward Hand was sold by auction, have so many letters of Washington 
come into the market at any one time. The Hand collection is said to 
have been sold for $30,000, and the sale in Philadelphia was the most 
notable autograph sale of the season. The letters relate to the critical 
period of the Revolution, when the fortunes of the embryo nation seemed 
at their lowest ebb. Many of them were addressed to the New Hamp- 
shire Committee of Safety, of which Meshech Weare, the first governor 
of the State, was the president. But along with them were thirty-five 
letters from General John Sullivan, fifteen from General John Stark, 
fifteen from William Whipple and six from Josiah Bartlett, the New 
Hampshire signers of the Declaration, and other notables of the Revolu- 
tion, all referring to the same period. 

WASHINGTON CRITICISES THE ARMY 

It is not merely that these letters are signed by great names,' but 
because of their contents, that they are of the greatest value. In 
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September, 1776, Congress had transferred the enlistment of troops to 
the States, "for three years or the war." In 1779, the three-year en- 
listments had expired, and many of the soldiers had had enough of 
fighting, the States having failed to provide adequately for their sup- 
port. Washington begged the States to come to his rescue. The cam- 
paign in the North, in the latter days of 1779, had come practically to 
a standstill and the army had gone through a hard winter at Valley 
Forge. Washington was disheartened at the dilatory action of the 
States. He meditated a siege of New York, and the States had not 
heeded his requisitions for men and gunpowder. In one of the letters 
in this remarkable collection, consisting of eleven pages, folio, dated 
"Head Quarters, near Passaic Falls, October 18, 1782," Washington 
reviews all the principal events of the war in a masterly manner, pleads 
for the reorganization of the army, shows the uselessness of short-term 
levies and asserts that the only way to form an effective army is to have 
the men enlist for the war. In these days, when the whole world is 
stirred by wars and rumors of wars, the military genius of Washington, 
as revealed in these letters, is worth studying. He writes : 

Had we in the commencement raised an Army for the War, such as was within the reach 
of the abilities of these States to raise, and maintain, we should not have suffered these Military 
Checks which have incurred such enormous expenditures as have destroyed our paper Currency 
and with it all public credit. A moderate, compact force on a permanent establishment cap- 
able of acquiring the discipline essential to military operation, would have been able to make 
head against the enemy, without comparison, better than the throngs of Militia which at cer- 
tain periods have been, not in the field, but in their way to and from the Field, for from that 
wat t of perseverance which characterizes all Militia, and of that coercion which cannot be 
exercised upon them, it has always been found impracticable to detain the greatest part of them 
in service even for the term for which they have been called out, and this has commonly been 
so short that we have had a great proportion of the time two sets of men to feed and pay, one 
coming to the Army and the other going from it. ... I might add the diminution of our 
Agriculture by calling off at critical Seasons the laborers employed in it, as has happened in 
instances without number. 

WANTED A PERMANENT FORCE 

Washington then recounts the misfortunes through which the army 
has pa&sed, and says that the interval between the dismissal of one army 
and the collection of another has more than once threatened ruin, and 
only "supineness and folly of the enemy" could have saved the Ameri- 
cans. After recounting the futility of temporary enlistments he gives 
utterance to an opinion which must delight the heart of Congressman 
Gardner, in these words: 
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'Tis time we should get rid of the error which the experience of all mankind has exploded, 
and which our own experience has dearly taught us to reject. The carrying on of a war with 
militia, or (which is nearly the same thing) temporary levies against a regular, permanent and 
disciplined force. The idea is chimerical, and that we have so long persisted in it is a reflection 
on the judgment of a Nation so enlightened as we are, as well as a strong proof of the empire 
of prejudice over reason. If we continue in the infatuation we shall deserve to lose the object 
we are contending for. 

AN APPEAL TO NEW HAMPSHIRE 

In April, 178 1, Washington was impelled to make another appeal 
to the people of New Hampshire. His letter regarding enlistments 
had borne fruit, and troops had been' raised in that State for the pro- 
jected attack on New York, which was later abandoned for the more 
strategic attack on Cornwallis at Yorktown. He wrote from New 
Winsor as follows: 

The efforts that New Hampshire has made in the course of the last year to supply the army 
were truly laudable — since the dose of that campaign. The rigor of the season, the badness 
of the roads, and the distance of the State from the troops, have prevented our making those 
frequent representations and pressing requisitions, which have been so often repeated to the 
States that were more contiguous; upon the success of which alone we have subsisted the army. 
But the time is now come when we must look to New Hampshire. . . . Let me entreat, there- 
fore, that speedy and eflfectual measures may be taken by the State to avert the distresses which 
now threaten the army, by complying as fully and regularly as possible with the requisitions 
of Congress. 

A month later Major General Heath was sent to urge supplies of 
beef cattle from the eastern States, and in a letter to the Committee of 
Safety of New Hampshire Washington wrote: 

I have struggled to the utmost of my ability to keep the army together, but all will be in 
vain without the effectual assistance of the States. I have now only to report the alternative, 
which has been so often urged, that supplies, particularly of beef cattle, must be speedily and 
regularly provided or our posts cannot be maintained or the army kept in the field much longer. 
I entreat that this representation may be received in the serious light it is meant and deserves, 
or that I may stand exculpated from the dreadful consequences which must otherwise inevit- 
ably follow in a very short time. 

These letters are of particular importance as showing how the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Continental Army only redoubled his efforts for 
success when the affairs of the war seemed at their lowest ebb. In 
season and out of season he urged the need of enlistments and supplies 
from the States, and even the successes of the campaign of 1781 did not 
cause him to relax his efforts. He argued that the enemy could do only 
one of two things, "prosecute the War" or "enter into a negotiation for 
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peace." In the former case, a large army was indispensable. In the 
latter, "nothing but a decidedly superior force can enable us boldly to 
claim our rights & to dictate the law at the pacification." 

GENERAL STARK AS A SPELLER 

It is not alone the Washington Letters, however, in this remarkable 
New Hampshire collection, that shed light upon the conduct of the 
Revolutionary War. The correspondence of other generals and leaders 
in civil affairs with Washington and with one another, sheds interesting 
sidelights upon affairs of the time. General John Stark, the hero of 
Bennington, was eternally vigilant, as will be seen by a letter he wrote 
to Meshech Weare in 1779. Stark was a good* fighter and a great pa- 
triot, but he was a poor scholar. His letter to Weare amply bears out 
the statement: 

As wee have the greatest Reason to sospect that there is two Spayes (spies) that have gone 
throu this Town (Providence) and is gone to the State ot New Hampshire they Imploytd one 
Sandery to Pilot them and gave him fifty Dollars a Day for that Purpos the one goee by the 
Name of Peter Brown he is dark Complection were a Gold Lased Hate and Rides on a Iron 
Gray Mare the other has a Silver Lased hate and Reed Hare they Say they ar a buyen Negroe 
but as they say they Com from Lenkester in peneslvaney on such a Erant is not believed. 
Should be glad if they Onild be found they mi^t be Securred so they Onild give a beter an- 
count ot them Selves the armey is in good Helth and hie Spirits wants Nothtn but a few Ships 
to go on Rhode Island which Pray God may be Soon. 

During the last few years many important historical letters have 
come into the market, but nothing of the character of this New Hamp- 
shire collection of letters revolving around a single period — ^and that 
the greatest in American history — has been dispersed for a long time. 
Many of the most valuable of autograph letters relating to historic 
events in this country are in private hands, as were these. As they 
come into the auction market the libraries and historical societies 
gather them up as their means allow, and the chance of the collector of 
securing treasure-trove of this sort is continually diminishing. 

Boston George H. Sargent 
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WASHINGTON ON RECRUITING 

To President Thomas Wharton, 

Philadelphia, August 4, 1777. 

Sir: 

Th6 great expense and loss of time that has attended the recruiting 
Service in most of the States, and the little advantage derived from it 
has induced Congress to recommend the Executive Powers of each to 
adopt certain new Regulations for promoting this important and es* 
sential business, and for taking it entirely out of the hands of the officers 
of the Army. The Resolve on the Subject and the regulations recom- 
mended, passed on the 31 Ulto. and will I presume be transmitted you 
by the president. I will urge the expediency of carrying this proceeding 
into immediate execution. I shall only observe the necessity is ob- 
vious, and that it demands our most active attention. The principal 
cause of my troubling you at this time, is to request that after the per- 
sons recommended are appointed in your State, you will be pleased to 
transmit me their Names, their places of residence, and those designed 
for the Randezvous of recruits & Deserters. As soon as advised upon 
those Subjects, I shall recall all the Officers, who are recruiting and order 
them forthwith to join their respective Corps. Before I conclude I 
would beg leave to mention that the success of this interesting business 
in all its parts, will depend much upon a judicious choice of those who 
are to be employed in it, and that I think the districts should not be too 
large & extensive. 

I have the Honor to be with great Respect 

Sir 
V Most Obed* Serv* 

Geo. Washington 



Lafayette's letter mentioning benedict arnold (1780) 

Letters of Lafayette's written during the Revolution are extremely scarce. 

To Genl. Wayne, in English Light Camp, October the i6th 

I beg your pardon my dear friend for not calling on you when 
Returning from headquarters, But I was detained so late By a sermon 
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which was preach'd Before the door, that I was afterwards catch'd by 
the Rain and the Night, The Enemy have embarked their Grenadiers, 
li^ht Infantry, horse Dragoons, and two Regiments, Some say Clinton 
is going, — ^They fell down the Narrows Yesterday — ^Arnold is despised 
By every Body Biit the General Officers of the British Army, who treat 
him very well. Such are. My dear Sir, the intelligence I have picked 
up. I wish you would come and dine tomorrow with me. Bring along 
your family and my friend Butler. You will be a fine fellow if you ac- 
cept. Your friend. 

Lafayette 



THOMAS MCKEAN TO THOMAS RODNEY, BROTHER OF CAESAR, 



THE "signer*' 



Philadelphia, September 6, 1781. 

"Admiral de Grasse, with twenty-eight Ships of the line, two 44 & 
2 frigates of 32 each, and a cutter of 18 guns, having on board four 
thousand Troops, arrived in Chesapeake Bay on the 26*^ of August 
last, For further particulars I refer you to the Hand-Bill inclosed, which 
I had struck off on the occasion. Colo. Laurens has come to Congress 
and successfully executed his mission as our Special Minister at the 
Court of Versailles. He arrived at Boston on the 26*** of August in 
the frigate Resolute, and was accompanied by three others; they are 
loaded with arms, amunition, ordnance, cloathing, &c, for our army, 
and he has besides brought over a large sum of money in specie; the 
amount I am not at liberty to mention, but I can tell you it is more than 
one hundred thousand pounds Sterling, and that more is expected. I 
have no official intelligence of the fact, but I am firmly persuaded that 
Count de Barras, with seven Ships of the line and several Ships of in- 
ferior force, must have entered the Chesapeake on Monday last; on 
which day Sir Samuel Hood, with 22 ships of the line and a great many 
frigates, was seen about thirty-five miles to the southward of Cape 
Henlopen stearing to the southward. We may soon expect to hear of 
a naval engagement, and, I flatter myself, with the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis & his Army. Permit me my dear Sir, to present you my 
warmest congratulations on this glorious intelligence." 
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ANDREW JACKSON ON FINANCE 

Dated at the Hermitage, May i8, 1837. To Henry Horn. 

^'Say to my calumniators that they will not be gratified in their 
wishes, this is a reiteration of that unprincipled Calhoun, which he made 
in the Senate, which he was compelled to deny, you can further add that 
altho I have but little money, I am free of debt, independent of the 
world, as I am of all my enemies. I rejoice that I ordered the issue of 
the Specie circular, it has saved the western Banks from entire Bank- 
ruptcy & our revenue from loss, and will frustrate the Biddies and the 
bearings* from draining our country of our specie for the benefit of the 
Bank of England, better that the Bearings & the Biddies break than 
our whole country should be involved in ruin by the withdrawal of our 
specie, and the breaking of our Bank. The Treasury order put down 
the great speculations in Land and left the Banks, if they had not over- 
issued to the over-traders, gamblers in stock & in land, the power of 
aiding the Mercantile Community," &c., &c. 



THOS. L. SNEAD, MEMBER OF THE CONFEDERATE CONGRESS 

Assistant Adjutant General of the Confederate Army to Gov. Thos, C. 
Reynolds of Missouri. 

Oketibbeha, Miss., July 21, 1864. 

When I left Richmond on the 5*** July the most perfect confidence 
was felt by every one in the ability of Gen. Lee to hold Richmond & 
Petersburg against any force that Grant was likely to bring against it. 
The damage done by the raiding parties upon the several railways have 
probably been repaired by this time. Our greatest danger (tho* I do 
not believe that it is imminent, or very great) is in Georgia, where 
Gen Johnston is hard pressed by almost overwhelming numbers of 
' Sherman. He is also by the unfortunate dissension, openly existing 
between himself & the Administration, the intensity of which is in- 
creased probably, by the fact that he is warmly sustained by Gov 
Brown, Stephens, Toombs & all the disaffected politicians of the South. 
Gen Johnston is also less fortunate than Lee in the fact that the former 
is sustained not only by the implicit & unquestioning Confidence of 

*The Barings of Londoo. 
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his Army, but by the devotion, unmurmuring patriodsm, Constancy 
& confidence of the entire people around him, whilst the tatter tbo* 
enjoying in a great degree the confidence of his Army, is weakened by 
the selfishness & timidity of much of the surrounding population. . . . 
They have broken Railway and Telegraph communication between 
us & the Armies of Johnston & Lee, & we are consequently without news 
from either of these points. We know nothing yet as to the result of 
Early's movement upon Washington. Every one predicts that it will 
terminate disasterously for us. 



NOTES BY THE WAY 



AN ANCIENT MEETING HOUSE 



An occasion of great interest to the people of Old Scituate was that 
when Chief Justice Gushing Chapter, D. A. R., unveiled a beautiful 
bronze tablet marking the site of the First Meeting House, 1636, in 
the Old Cemetery in Meeting House lane, so-called. The first graves 
in that far-away time were made near the meeting-house. The mem- 
bers of the chapter and the townspeople, with distinguished guests, 
were present in large numbers. All joined in singing the old-time 
hymns, and Rev. Robert P. Doremus of the First Parish Church, Rev, 
Frederic B. Noyes of the First Congregational Church, Rev. Nathaniel 
Seaver, Mr. Long and the regent of Chief Justice Cushing Chapter, Miss 
Mary A. Ford, had a part in the exercises appropriate to the occasion. 
The tablet, draped with an American flag, was unveiled by two little 
girls, Margaret and Elinor Cole, great grandchildren of the chapter's 
"Real Daughter," Mrs. Mary Griggs Mitchell. The inscription is a 
quotation from Parson Lothrop's Journal, as follows: 



"The First Meeting House Was Erected on This Lott, September 
Ye 2nd and 3d Dayes 1636, Exercised in November, 10 & 11, 1636." 

This Tablet Was Placed by Chief Justice Cushing Chapter, D. A. R. of Scituate. 



DANVERS MEMORIES 

Bunker Hill Chapter, D. A. R., held its annual fall outing in Dan- 
vers, famous for its historic spots and the witchcraft delusion of 1692. 
It was an ideal day and the ride through the country was most delight- 
ful. In the Rebecca Nourse house, the first place visited, dinner was 
served to the party of more than twenty-five on the lawn under the great 
elms. After dinner the regent and vice regent of General Israel Put- 
nam Chapter of Danvers joined the party, the regent spending the en- 
tire afternoon with them, pointing out the different places of interest, 
thereby increasing greatly the pleasure of the day. The Nourse house 
was built in 1636 and is in a good state of preservation. The house 
contains many memorials of early days. In an upper chamber is shown 
the chair in which Rebecca Nourse was sitting when the men came to 
arrest her. After visiting her grave and the monument erected to her 
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paemory by the Rebecca Nourse Associatioiii the party moye4 on to 
the birthplace of General Israel Putnam, passing on the way the Page 
house, the gambrel roof of which was the scene of the famous tea party 
of which Madame Page was hostess. Forbidden by her husband, ^n 
ardent patriot, to serve tea beneath his roof, she invited a party of 
friends to partake of it on the roof. The Putnam house was built in 
1648 and has ever since been owned and occupied by some direct des- 
cendant of the builder. The party was most cordially welcomed and 
delightfully entertained for an hour by stories and anecdotes of the 
general and his times. An addition to the house was built in 1744 and 
another in 1821, and a bay window was added in 1900, so that each 
century claims some portion of the house. The room in which Israel 
Putnam was born has been kept intact and presents nearly the same 
appearance as when the child, destined to become so famous, first saw 
the light of day. It now contains the bedstead on which Putnam was 
born, a chair, bureau, desk and dining table used by Putnam or mem- 
bers of his family, besides many smaller relics. 



MARKING THE BRADDOCK TRAIL 

Marking the point from which Major General Edward Braddock 
and his force of British regulars and Virginia troops, with Colonel George 
Washington as aide-de-camp, departed from Alexandria, Va., in April 
1755, on the disastrous expedition to take Fort Duquesne, the present 
site of Pittsburgh, Pa., in the war against the French and Indians, an 
interesting monument was unveiled there last year by the Society of the 
Colonial Dames of Virginia. One of the old British cannon abandoned 
there by General Braddock surmounts the monument. For many 
years the cannon had stood upright in the earth at one of the city's 
street corners as a marker and was an object of interest to sightseers. 
By an act of the City Council several years ago the ancient piece of 
ordnance, brought from England by Braddock when he came out to 
Virginia as generalissimo of all the British forces in the American Col- 
onies in the war against the French, was turned over to the Mount 
Vernon Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. That 
organization formally presented it to the Virginia Colonial Dames, under 
whose auspices the monument was erected. 
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Forming the base of the monument and mounting the old cannon 
are other relics of bygone days, in the shape of cobblestones which, for 
more than a century had served the city of Alexandria as paving in some 
of its principal streets, and which show the ruts worn by the artillery 
and transport of the Northern armies during the Civil Wan The stones 
are said by tradition to have been laid by Hessian soldiers captured in 
the Revolution by Continental troops. A bronze tablet on one side 
of the base of the monument bears this inscription: 

This Monument marks the Trail taken by the Army of General Braddock, which left in 
April, 1755, to defend the Western Frontier against the French and Indians. Erected by the 
Society of the Colonial Dames of Virginia, May 26, 1915. 

On the opposite side of the boulder-embedded base this inscription 
appears on another tablet of bronze : 

The Cannon used here was abandoned by General Braddock at old Alexandria, April, 
1755. The Cobblestones composing the mount were taken from the streets of Alexandria 
where they were placed in 1785 by act of the Virginia House of Burgesses. 

Braddock's expedition, plans of which he related to Benjamin 
Franklin in a conference at Fredericktown, was to march to Fort Du- 
quesne. "After taking Fort Duquesne," the general is quoted as say- 
ing, "I am to proceed to Niagara, and, having taken that, to Frontenac, 
if the season will allow time, and I suppose it will, for Duquesne can 
hardly detain me above three or four days, and then I can see nothing 
to obstruct my march to Niagara." In the battle at Fort Duquesne, 
July 9, 1 755, General Braddock was mortally wounded. George Wash- 
ington was the only member of his staff to escape unhurt. The British 
and Colonials lost 977 officers and men killed or wounded out of 1,459 
engaged, while the French loss was trifling, and only the genius of Wash- 
ington saved the survivors from massacre. General Braddock died 
July 13, 1755, at Great Meadows, about sixty miles from Fort Duquesne, 
to which place the remnants of his army retreated. He was buried at 
a point now seven miles east of Uniontown, Pa. 



OLD CONNECTICUT HOUSES 



At a meeting of the "Old House Committee" of the Connecticut 
Society of Colonial Dames of America, held at the residence of Mrs. 
Elford Parry Trowbridge in New Haven, matters of deep interest were 
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Considered regarding the preservation and restoration of old-time man- 
sions as well as of historic churches in Connecticut. In work along this 
line, photographs of ancient buildings have been thought of help, but 
it was declared at the meeting at Mrs. Trowbridge's that pictures alone 
are insufficient and it was decided to have scale drawings of Connecti- 
cut's older buildings, in order to make the historical data more complete 
Among those present was George Dudley Seymour, who delivered an 
address full of interest regarding the work in hand. He spoke of the 
work of the "Old House Committee" as likely in the long run to con- 
stitute the most valuable contribution of the society to its knowledge of 
the social, artistic and economic history of Colonial forbears, whose 
lives are inseparably connected with the old houses scattered through- 
out the State, yet diminishing in number every year. It long has been 
the impression that the records secured by photography were ample, 
but even the best of photographs of an old house do not furnish a record 
from which accurately-measured drawings can be obtained. Mr. 
Seymour said that photographs have, indeed, their proper place, and 
cannot be dispensed with, but the scientific student of architecture must 
have measured drawings. Hence the distinct contribution made to 
the architectural history of the Colonial period by the large body of 
scale drawings which have been made during the past summer and fall 
by Mr. Kelly. Old deeds, and particularly old tax lists will often supply 
data not otherwise determinable with accuracy. The speaker urged 
the committee take up some of the more important churches in Con- 
necticut, particularly the rural churches, such as the church of Farming- 
ton "with its incomparable spire, the most beautiful rural spire in New 
England," according to some authorities, and the beautiful Congre- 
gational churches in Norfolk and Moodus, the former for its tower, and 
the latter for its interior, and the superb early ironwork hinges on its 
front doors. 



THE OLD PARKER HOUSE 

Members of Faneuil Hall Chapter, D. A. R., are interested in 
co-operation with the Reading Woman's Club, to have the historic 
old Parker Tavern in Reading purchased by the town and preserved 
for future generations. Committees representing the two organizations 
have already presented the merits of the proposition to the Reading 
finance committee. The old Parker house is one of the oldest struc- 
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tures in th^t vicinity and i^ especially valuable ^s a relic of the e^fly 
days of Wakefield and Reading because of the fact that the style of 
1(8 architecture has never been changed by remodeling, which cannot 
be said of any other historic house in Reading. British officers who 
were quartered in Boston during the Revolution boarded there and 
later the prisoners of Burgoyne's army were confined in it for a short 
time. 

Horace G. Wadlin, librarian of the Boston Public Library, recently 
lectured on the Parker Tavern before the Woman's Club of Reading 
and while local estimates place the date of the building of the house as 
far back as the year 1749, Mr. Wadlin thinks it was erected at least as 
early as 1700. If it was not, as he says, it is an interesting type, with- 
out alterations, of houses built very much earlier than 1749- 

The original Parkers came to what is now Wakefield from Lynn 
and settled in Montrose, which was then a part of Lynn. Succeeding 
generations settled northward in Reading and about one hundred years 
after the first arrival of the Parkers in that section, Ephraim Parker 
built the house in question. The Parker Tavern has another feature 
which stamps it as an especially interesting survivor of the homes of 
old Reading. It faces west. Today, a house facing westward would, 
of course, create no comment, but early in 1700, and before that time, 
it was a custom, never violated, to construct houses with the front and 
main entrance toward the south, allowing the long slanting roofs to 
receive the north wind. 



VIRGINIA PRESIDENTS 

The Society of the Colonial Dames in Virginia, under the leadership 
of the president of the National Society of the Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica, Mrs. William Rufiin Cox, has placed memorials at Berkeley and 
Greenway, in Charles City County, Va., marking the birthplaces of 
William Henry Harrison and John Tyler, Presidents of the United 
States. These tablets were unveiled on Saturday, October 25, when 
addresses were made by Mortimer Harrison of Charles City County, 
a great-grandson of President Harrison, and by Judge George L. Christ- 
ian of Richmond, a relative of Mrs. Tyler. 
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ARNOLD AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

On July 4y 19 16 the Vermont Society Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion will dedicate a bronze tablet on the Panton shore of Lake Cham- 
plain, at or near the spot where Benedict Arnold ran ashore and sank 
the shattered fragments of the American fleet, following his engagement 
with the British in October, 1776. This occurred after the first impor- 
tant naval engagement of the American Revolution, the fight taking 
place near Valcour Island. As the British fleet was the stronger, Ar- 
nold had diflUculty and eluded the British under cover of the night. He 
started for Crown Point, but was eventually caught, and then followed 
a running fight. Finally, Arnold ran his fleet close to the shore and 
there set fire to it. He and his men then set out across land to join 
others at Crown Point. The Sons of the American Revolution will 
ask Admiral Dewey and Admiral Clark to be guests on the occasion 
of the dedication. Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, D.D., of Providence, R. L, 
will deliver an historical address. The arrangements for the obser- 
vance are in the hands of the committee on historic memorials, which 
consists of Walter H. Crockett, chairman. Byron N. Clark and Harry 
S. Howard.* 
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AS TO INDIAN SCALPS 



"When and where," it is asked, "did the practice, on the part of 
American colonists, of offering bounties for Indian scalps originate?" 
The subject of these bounties is an interesting one, and deserves a more 
thorough investigation than it has yet received. The bounties were so 
common that they popularly acquired the gruesome but eminently 
appropriate designation of "scalp-money" — a term found as early as 
1704. In some colonies there was a regular scale of prices — so much 
for a man's scalp, so much for a woman's scalp, so much for a child's 
scalp. It should be added in fairness, however, that the reward for a 
live Indian was usually larger than the reward for a dead one. As to 
"when and where" the practice of offering such bounties "originated," 
only an exhaustive study would reveal: the English colonists declared 
that they were only following the French, while the French asserted 
that they were merely copying the English. However that may be, it 
is certain that previous to the Revolution bounties were offered by 
Connecticut, Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia and 
very likely by others as well. On June 29, 1689, the Massachusetts 
General Court. 

Voted, and agreed that some Meet Person, or Persons be Appointed, and Commisaoned 
to Command a Party of Volunteers to be Raised by Beat of Drum, to be improved as a flying 
Army on our Frontier Towns; &c for the destruction of our Indian Enemies; And for Compensa- 
tion for their Service they shall be paid out of the Public Treasury so much for every Head, 
or Scalp of our Indian Enemies they shall bring in as the Govemour, and Council shidl Judge 
meet, not exceeding Ten Pounds per head, in or as. Money; Respect being had to the Quality 
of the Enemy taken, or Destroyed; And whatever Indian Plunder they can take shall be their 
own (Mass. Archives, vL 62). 

With the close of the Old French (or Seven Years') War, the prac- 
tice naturally ceased to be a general one. But during the Revolution 
it was revived. Colonel Henry Hamilton, a British officer, was nick- 
named ^^Hair Buying Hamilton" on the ground that he offered bounties 
to Indians for American scalps; but the charge has never been proved. 
On the other hand, a bounty for Indian scalps was gingerly suggested 
in the American Congress, was recommended in 1776 by a committee 
of the South Carolina Assembly to that assembly, and was actually 
offered by Pennsylvania in 1780. Indeed, Pennsylvania went further, 
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for on April 8 of that year the Supreme Executive Council "agreed to 
authorize the Lietuenant of Northumberland to offer fifteen hundred 
dollars for every white or Indian prisoner, if the former is acting with 
the latter, and for every Indian Scalp, one thousand dollars;'' and on 
April 1 1 the rewards were raised to "three thousand dollars for every 
Indian Prisoner or Tory acting in arms with them, and . . . two 
thousand five hundred dollars for every Indian scalp." In July Presi- 
dent Reed complained, "We are sorry to hear the Attempts which have 
been made to get Scalps & Prisoners have been so unsuccessful, & hope 
Perseverance will, in Time, produce better effects." This pious wish 
was duly gratified, and rewards were claimed and paid in 1780-81-82. 

During the War of 1812, American newspapers frequently charged 
the British with offering bounties to Indians for American scalps, and 
in Thf Yankee of February 19, 181 3, it was gravely stated that the 
ship Eurettay bound from Quebec to London, passed Portsmouth (Eng.) 
with five hundred American scalps on board. But these charges, like 
those made during the Revolution, appear to lack confirmation. Read- 
ers should consult the Narrative and Critical History of America, vi. 
681-684; and Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts 
vii. 275-278. 

Apropos of this subject, another interesting question arises. In a 
letter dated June 30, 1757, the writer declared that Indians could make 
several scalps out of one, the Cherokees in particular being able to make 
four scalps out of one man killed. "Here are now," he adds, "twenty 
scalps hanging out to publick view which are well known to have been 
made out of five Frenchmen killed. What a sum (at £50 each) would 
they produce if carried to Maryland, where the artifice would probably 
not be discovered!" For in early times in Maryland, the proof re- 
quired from persons who had killed Indians, in order that the reward 
might be claimed, was the production of the right ear of the dead In- 
dian, since there was less opportunity to subdivide the ears and thus 
multiply the bounties. This episode is mentioned for the light it may 
throw on a letter written by Earl Percy on April 20, 1775. "The 
Rebels," he said, "scalped & cut off the ears of some of the wounded 
men" (Letters, page 51). 

Is this charge, which was a common one at the time, true? Ameri- 
can historians generally either ignore it or assert, without investigat- 
ing it, that it is false. It may be false. I have myself never run across 
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an admission of its truth by a contemporary American writer. On the 
other hand, when it is remembered how familiar the colonists had long 
been with Indian modes of warfare, and how they themselves treated 
the Indians, now hunting them with dogs, now offering bounties for 
their scalps, now killing friendly Indians for the sake of these bounties, 
and now skinning Indians for boot-legs, it seems to me that there is 
nothing inherently improbable in the charge. My feeling is that at 
the outbreak of the Revolution there was not a man, woman, or child 
in this country who thought there was anything wrong in the employ- 
ment of Indians, and it was not until they found that few Indians would 
fight on their side that they became so shocked at the employment of 
Indians by the British. As a boy I used to get much wrought up, as all 
American boys do, over Chatham's famous tirade delivered in the House 
of Lords on November 20, 1777. But this now strikes me in a very 
different light. As Secretary of State from 1756 to 1761, Pitt of course 
encouraged the holding of the Indians to the English interest as much 
as possible, and he dould not have been ignorant of the bounties that 
colony after colony was offering for Indian scalps. But in 1777 he 
was out of office. In short, Chatham's main purpose was to overthrow 
the ministry then in power. 

A.M. 

(See Dr. Clark's artide on the subject, in Magazinb for January and February, 1906) 



EVENTS LINKED WITH OLD MANOR HOUSE AT CROTON, N. Y. 

Near the mouth of the Croton river stands the Cortlandt manor 
house. This venerable building, perhaps the oldest remaining on the 
banks of the Hudson, was finished soon after the erection of the manor 
by Johannes Van Cortlandt, eldest son of Stephanus, the first lord of the 
manor. 

One of the grandsons of Stephanus married the youngest daughter 
of Admiral Sir Peter Warren. 

Sir Peter had captured much plunder from the Spaniards, and 
brought his prizes to New York where they were sold for account by 
Stephen de Lancey, one of whose daughters he married. 

Sir Peter, captivated by the view of the Hudson, bought three hun- 
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dred acres in what was later the village of Greenwich, the city of New 
York gave him two hundred acres more; this carried him up to 14th 
street. 

He also made large purchases from the, Indians in the Mohawk 
Valley and sent for his nephew, William Johnson (later Sir William 
Johnson, Jndian Commissioner for the Crown and Colonel in the British 
army) to manage his Mohawk properties. 

Sir Peter's eldest daughter married Lord Abingdon, the second 
married Charles Fitzroy Baron Southampton, the youngest married 
Col. Skinner. 

The baronet was elected to Parliament and returned to England. 
After his death the property was divided into plots and roads named 
for members of the family. Skinner road is now Christopher street, 
Fitzroy road is merged with Eighth Avenue and all that is left to remind 
us of the mutability of human affairs in his case is the small triangle 
known as Abingdon Square. 

Still preserved in the Van Cortlandt manor house are various 
articles of Indian pottery, hatchets, arrowheads, pipes, etc., all dug up 
in this vicinity at various times. 

A large Indian bow lies across a pair of moose antlers over the main 
entrance to the house, which was given, it is said, by the Sachem Kit- 
chewan to the first lord of the manor and has been transmitted with the 
house to the Van Cortlandts of the present day. 

A walk through the garden leads to the old "Ferry House." Dur* 
ing the Revolutionary War there was no bridge between the mouth of 
the Croton and Pine's Bridge. The first "Pine's Bridge" was about a 
half mile up stream beyond the present structure. The piles of the old 
structure could be seen when the water was low, before the present dam 
was built. It is hoped that the water in the lake may never again be 
low enough to expose these piers. Commanding Pine's Bridge on the 
mountain west of Mr. Brewster's (the Burr place) was an earthwork, 
the profile of which can yet be traced — ^at least it could forty years ago 
when the writer was last there. 

Pine's Bridge was an important post for the Americans at this time 
as it was on the highway leading from North Castle to Peekskill and the 
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communication for the two wings of Washington's army. The Croton 
Ferry carried all of the transportation going north and south. 

Joseph Branty the Mohawk chief, dined at the manor house once 
under peculiar circumstances: 

One Sunday while attending divine service in a little church near 
Croton, Colonel Van Cortlandt saw a well dressed Indian leaning upon 
a window sill, listening to the sermon. 

On learning that it was Brant, who was staying at a tavern nearby, 
he sent an invitation to the chief to dine with him. The late war be- 
came the topic of conversation. 

The Colonel had once chased Brant and had been conscious that 
he was a mark for the Indian sharpshooters. 

When he spoke of this Brant only replied: "I ordered one of my 
best marksmen to pick you off but you seemed to be bullet proof.'' 

George Whitefield once preached to Van Cortlandt's tenants from 
the veranda of the manor house. 

Dr. Franklin rested there when returning from his fruitless mission 
to Canada in 1776. Washington was often in the house when his army 
lay on the banks of the Hudson. 

There La Fayette, Rochambeau, and the Duke de Lauzun were 
entertained and the house was always open to peripatetic parsons. 

The manor house contains interesting portraits, manuscripts, and 
relics of the past. An inventory of the many articles that have been 
accumulated, and religiously cared for, would absorb the lover of his- 
torical relics. Every notable man of the Revolutionary period has 
passed the portals and of many there are reminders. 

Among many portraits is one of John Van Cortlandt, a boy of about 
twelve, his right hand resting on a pet stag. 

It is worthy of mention that the head and horns of this very animal 
are yet preserved in the hall. General Pierre Van Cortlandt left his 
memorandum relative to them: '^That the deer of which this is the 
head and horns was raised by my uncle, John Van Cortlandt, about the 
year 1730 and which head and horns has been preserved and kept by 
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my late father until his death and still by me — Pierre Van Cortlandt." 
1749-183 1. 

Perhaps the deer that occasionally invade our gardens are des- 
cended from this identical deer. 

The manor house would be incomplete had it not a "haunted cham- 
ber." 

If one sleeps alone in this room the ghost is sure to appear, but no 
one knows what it was that disturbs the spirit of the lady who occasional- 
ly flits through the room and prevents her from sharing the rest that the 
other inmates of the graveyard enjoy. 

Katonah, N. Y., Times. R. W. L. 
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Bookplate of Earl Ferrers, England 

Showing the Arms of the Washington Family in the Earl's Coat of Arn 



THROUGH the kindness of the Boston Transcript, we are able 
to show our readers something unique in Washington-ana: the 
Washington arms, the familiar Stars and Stripes, shown as part 
of the Ferrers arms. A correspondent of the Transcript writes: 

London, March 22. 
There is here one very beautiful three-quarter length painting of George Washington which 
very few Americans have ever seen, or for that matter comparatively few Englishmen, for it 
has never been reproduced and has remained since the time of the Revolution in the quiet 
seclusion of Statmton Harold, the picturesque and homelike Leicestershire country seat of the 
Shirley family, of which Earl Ferrers is the titular chief and of which Governor Shirley of Mass- 
achusetts was a prominent member. 

Staunton Harold is a most delightful mansion of fair size, with lovely park and grounds 
and about two hundred years old, but the Shirleys have been settled in that part of England 
for over five hundred years. 

The Shirley family, or that part of it which holds the earldom of Ferrers, are certainly 
the right people to possess a unique picture of the first President of the United States, as they 
have a common Washington ancestor. The first earl married Elizabeth Washington of the 
Wiltshire Washingtons (1671-1693) and as a result the arms of the Washington family are 
quartered with those of the earls of Ferrers and most curiously in conjunction with the royal 
Plantagenet arms of France and England (the lions and lilies) which also form part of the 
Ferrers' quarterings. The Shirley family are directly descended from the Plantagenets and 
thus part of the arms of France and England, as well as part of the arms of the United States, 
appear in the Ferrers* shield as shown in the accompanying reproduction. The present Lord 
Ferrers, eleventh earl, remarks of this: "The bookplate of Washington Sewallis, ninth earl 
(1842-1859) shows the Washington arms in the last quarter immediately after the royal arms 
of England. On the first earl's plate (1671 and 1693) his wife's arms as heiress are shown in 
the middle on an escutcheon of pretence." He also declines to allow photographs of his Wash- 
ington picture to be taken, as being likely to make it common and detract from its value. It 
is declared to be a most characteristic likeness as compared with other well-known pictures, 
and is in the civil costume of the day, three-quarters length and pleasing in every particular, 
but it has no mark to declare who painted it. The best experts in London today declare it to 
be by Benjamin West, who painted many contemporary portraits in both America and Eng- 
land. It has been at Statmton Harold for nearly a hundred and forty years. 
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BENJAMIN VAUGHAN-PATRIOT, SCHOLAR, DIPLOMAT 

A MONG the many historic houses which make the Kennebec River 
/\ renowned in our early history, not one is more beautifully 
XjL. situated than the Vaughan Mansion, at Hallowell. Crown- 
ing a high hill which overlooks the river at the "Hook," surrounded with 
acres of beautiful lawns, on one side the Vaughan Brook, on the other 
the city, it is indeed "beautiful of situation." The house has been kept 
in perfect repair and today stands as substantial as when built over one 
hundred years ago. The Vaughan family have always taken great 
interest in preserving it in its original condition and have made it their 
summer home. The interior is filled with historic pictures and furni- 
ture that would delight any one who loves the things of our colonial 
and Revolutionary periods. I remember how as a boy I used to look 
with wonder at its beautiful exterior and feel a rising pride in having 
such a mansion in our town. It calls up many pleasant remembrances 
of its first occupants, Dr. Benjamin Vaughan and his brother Charles, 
both familiar figures in the early life of our State. I have heard many 
of the older citizens of Hallowell extol the many virtues of the good 
doctor, whose benevolence was bountiful. I remember the glowing 
accounts of that celebrated library, which was probably the largest 
private library in this country at that time. 

Though distinguished as a scholar and a man of public worth, both 
in this country and in Europe, Dr. Vaughan was yet one of the most 
modest of men. His valuable services to this country in the negotiation 
of the treaty of peace with Great Britain have never been properly 
recognized, and very few have known of his distinguished career. His 
influence was poweriFul for good in Hallowell, and even today proves that 
"the good men do lives after them." In life every man, woman and 
child looked up to him. He was the magnate of the place. In religion, 
education, love of reading and benevolence, he gave a healthy tone to 
society, and his memory will long be cherished by the city he helped to 
found. 



44 BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 

Benjamin Vaughan was born in Jamaica, on April 30, 1751. He 
was the oldest son of Samuel Vaughan, a London merchant engaged 
in commerce with American Colonies, who came occasionally to Boston, 
where he married Sarah, eldest daughter of Benjamin Hallowell, a 
merchant of that place in extensive business and holding the office of 
navy agent under the British Government. Visitors to Mount Ver- 
non will remember the beautiful fireplace in the banqueting-room of 
that mansion — that it was presented to Washington by Samuel Vaug- 
han. 

Dr. Vaughan had four brothers, John, a friend of Washington and 
Humboldt; Charles, an enlightened and public-spirited merchant, who 
at the age of thirty-one settled in Hallowell, in this state, and carried 
on an extensive farm, introducing improved stock from the noted 
herds of England, and beautifying his grounds with rare fruits and shrub- 
bery; William, who was a merchant in London, with whom Benjamin's 
third son Pelly became a partner and lived till 1854; Samuel, the fourth 
brother, settled in Jamaica. 

Benjamin Vaughan was educated in England and studied at Cam- 
bridge without being matriculated, as at that time the signing of the 
Thirty-nine Articles was a prerequisite to graduation at either of the 
English universities. Mr. Vaughan was a Unitarian, and therefore 
could not conscientiously comply with this regulation, and was not ad- 
mitted to any of the collegiate honors, but in other respects had the ad- 
vantages of other students. He early imbibed Whig principles and in- 
herited from both his parents a strong love for America. This love 
never wavered through all his long and useful life. That he contrib- 
uted much to her independence, and afterward by his wise advice and 
great talents to the establishment of our government, will be most 
apparent to any student of his career. 

Soon after leaving Cambridge, he became private secretary to 
Lord Shelburne, who was ever after his firm friend and patron. The 
Vaughans were related to Home Tooke, and he may have been named 
Benjamin after Tooke's eldest brother, a great horticulturist at Brent- 
ford. This is hardly probable, however, as his own grandfathers were 
Benjamin Vaughan and Benjamin Hallowell. Lord Shelburne was also 
fond of horticulture, and presented Benjamin Home with some fine 
strawberry plants from Saratoga, the first known in England, and he 
frequently visited him. This may account for Benjamin Vaughan 
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being private secretary to Shelburne. Both sided with the American 
colonists. 

Politics did not wholly absorb him. He fell in love with Miss 
Sarah Manning, the daughter of a wealthy London merchant, whose son 
became governor of the Bank of England, and his grandson was one of 
the ablest writers of the Oxford Tracts, and subsequently seceded to the 
Church of Rome — the celebrated Cardinal Manning. Miss Manning's 
father withheld his consent to the marriage on the ground that Vaug- 
han had no profession. To attain the object of his aiFection Mr. Vaug- 
han went to Edinburgh and took a regular course of medicine for two 
years, and having obtained his degree of M.D., returned to England 
and in 1781 was married to the lady of his choice. He then became a 
partner with his father-in-law in the house of Manning & Son, merchants 
in Billiter Square. He had charge of the extensive correspondence of 
the house. 

In 1782 Lord Shelburne consented to take office under the Marquis 
of Rockingham on condition that the King would agree to recognize 
the United States, and on the death of Rockingham became Premier. 
The British nation, after the surrender of Lord Corn wa His at York- 
town, were anxious for peace, but British pride revolted at the acknowl- 
edgment of American independence, which of course was the first requi- 
site for such peace. How to make it as easy as possible to commence 
any negotiations to that end was the problem that the Shelburne minis- 
try had to solve. 

Dr. Vaughan, through his scientific pursuits, had early become ac- 
quainted with Benjamin Franklin; he was also connected by marriage 
with Henry Laurens, whose son married Miss Manning. These ac- 
quaintances, together with his warm friendship with Lord Shelburne, 
brought him into active participation in the conduct of the negotiations 
for peace between England and the United States in 1782. He never, 
however, assumed any official part in these negotiations. There is 
some evidence that communications from Paris concerning the possi- 
bility of peace passed from Franklin to Shelburne, through Laurens and 
Vaughan, as early as March, 1782, before Lord North's resignation, 
and Laurens was persuaded by Vaughan to go to Holland with his 
brother William Vaughan to ascertain from John Adams what terms 
were necessary for peace. Lord Shelburne consulted with Vaughan 
as to the best person to send to Paris to open negotiations with Frank- 
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lin, and Vaughan suggested Richard Oswald, who was at once sent to 
Paris. He was afterward commissioned as negotiator for England. 
His first commission allowed him to treat with any commissioners nam- 
ed by the Colonies, and not recognizing their union as the United States. 

Mr. Vaughan occupied the office of confidential messenger between 
the minister in London and the ambassador in Paris, conveying pro- 
posals, explanations and suggestions which it was not thought expedient 
to commit to writing. He made several journeys between London and 
Paris during the negotiations. Oswald was ignorant that Vaughan 
was in Paris at Shelburne's request, and becoming jealous, he wrote 
Shelburne accusing Vaughan of meddling. Shelburne could not ex- 
plain Vaughan's true position, and so Oswald never knew that he was 
actively engaged in removing obstacles to the peace on both sides, at 
the expressed desire of both parties in the negotiations. 

The commissioners appointed by the United States were: John 
Adams of Massachusetts, John Jay of New York, Benjamin Franklin 
of Pennsylvania, and Henry Laurens of South Carolina. Vaughan was 
already acquainted with Franklin and Laurens, and afterward became 
so with Jay and Adams, during his stay in Paris. On Jay's arrival at 
Paris the negotiations had not made any material progress, and he 
found a strong suspicion among the other commissioners, with the ex- 
ception of Franklin, that France was not acting squarely in the matter 
but was delaying the negotiations in hopes of making a trade with 
England for her own aggrandizement at the expense of the United 
States. M. Reyneval, the private secretary to Vergennes, minister 
of Louis XVL, who had been delegated to confer with Jay as to the 
terms of peace, revealed the fact that France favored giving Spain 
both sides of the Mississippi River up to 31**; the territory from thence 
east of the Mississippi and up to the Ohio to be an Indian country, 
half under an American protectorate, and all north and west of the 
Ohio to be retained by Great Britain, thus confining the colonies to the 
strip between the Atlantic and the Alleghanies. 

Soon after this revelation a letter purporting to have been written 
by Marbois, the French consul at Philadelphia, to Vergennes, was hand- 
ed to Jay by one of the British loyalists, and relied on by him as show- 
ing France's duplicity, as it expressed surprise at and disapproval of the 
claims of the Colonies as to territory and the fisheries, and a hope that 
France would not support them. Another cause of alarm and distrust 
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was the sudden departure for London of Reyneval under an assumed 
name, to influence, as Jay supposed, the British cabinet on these points. 

All the commissioners of America but Franklin doubted the good 
faith of Vergennes, whom they supposed to be under Spanish influences. 
Dr. Franklin never doubted him. Vergennes, in spite of the predictions 
of Adams and Jay that he would work against the cession of the fisheries 
to the United States, in the numerous letters to the Department of 
State never expressed the slightest disapproval of the cession. Not- 
withstanding that Marbois denied the authenticity of the letter, and 
Vergennes protested that it did not correctly represent the views of the 
King, yet the majority of the commissioners disbelieved both these 
denials. It is probably because they thought Franklin too much inclin- 
ed to favor the French that Jay, the day after he received the Marbois 
letter, sent a secret agent to the British Secretary of State, concealing 
his mission not only from the French Government, but also from Frank- 
lin. Jay's excuse was that in conversing with Franklin he did not con- 
cur with him as to the object of Reyneval's journey. Adams also sus- 
pected that Reyneval went to England to influence the English in re- 
gard to the fisheries and the boundaries. 

By strange choice the secret agent selected by Jay was Mr. Ben- 
jamin Vaughan, who was then in the employ of the British ministry 
as their secret agent at Paris. It is due to Jay to say that he was igno- 
rant of the fact, though he would have been notified if he had consulted 
Franklin. In regard to the instructions given to Vaughan, Jay's biog- 
rapher says: "He was instructed to represent to the British ministry 
that without acknowledgment of American independence as a pre- 
liminary to a treaty, neither confidence nor peace could be reasonably 
expected; that as Britain could not conquer the United States, it was 
her interest to conciliate them; that England should not be deceived by 
the affected moderation of France, since the United States would not 
treat except on an equal footing; that it was the interest of France but 
not of England to postpone the acknowledgment of independence to a 
general peace; that a hope of dividing the fisheries with France would 
be futile, as America would not make peace without them; that the 
very attempt to deprive the United States of the navigation of the 
Mississippi, or of that river as a boundary, would irritate and inflame 
America; and that such attempts, if successful, would sow the seeds of 
future war in the very treaty of peace." 
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On receiving his instructions Vaughan immediately returned to 
England and had an interview with Lord Shelburne, and being asked 
"Whether a new commission was necessary," assured him that it was. 
The new commission was made out and Vaughan, at Shelburne's de- 
sire, immediately returned to France. He set out at once, taking with 
him in his carriage the royal messenger with the new commission to Os- 
wald, which recognized in its wording the independence of the United 
States of America, and also instructions to hasten independent negotia- 
tions with the American commissioners. There is no doubt that these 
new instructions to Oswald, together with the suspicions of our com- 
missioners that France was not friendly to the American terms of peace 
as outlined by Jay, caused the American commissioners finally to sign 
a separate peace. This, too, in spite of their explicit instructions from 
their own government and in direct violation of the eighth article of the 
Treaty of Alliance of 1778, which stipulated that "neither of the two 
parties (America or France) shall conclude either truce or peace with 
Great Britain without the formal consent of the other first obtained." 
Yet, as is well known, on September 3, 1783, the American commission- 
ers all placed their signatures to a treaty without having the consent of 
the French commissioner, and indeed without his knowledge. 

One of the most singular results of this transaction is that George 
III., who regarded Franklin as up to every possible deceit, refused to 
believe that Vaughan came from Jay alone, and maintained that the 
mission was got up by Jay to mask one of Franklin's tricks. He thought 
he saw treachery in the sending back to him his own agent in the guise 
of an agent from the American legation, regarding it as a particularly 
subtle maneuver of Franklin, which it was his duty to baffle by utterly 
discrediting Benjamin Vaughan. In a letter from him to Shelburne in 
August, 1782, the King says: "I have read the two letters Lord Shel- 
burne received yesterday from Paris, and shall fairly own that by what 
I have seen from the correspondence of Mr. Vaughan, I have little 
opinion of his talents, yet it confirms my opinion that Dr. Franklin 
only plays with us and has no intention to treat, which the negotiation 
with Spain at that time too strongly shows." Again in December, 1782, 
George III., writes Lord Shelburne: "As to Mr. Vaughan, he seems 
so willing to be active, and so void of judgment, that it is fortunate that 
he has had no business, and the sooner he returns to his family the bet- 
ter; indeed, the fewer engines are employed, the better, and those of the 
discreetest kind." 
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Vaughan remained in Paris during October and part of November, 
and was the medium of much formal communication between the nego- 
tiators on both sides, especially concerning the refugees. In Novem- 
ber he again returned to Paris, and this time Lord Shelburne seems to 
have been dissatisfied with his course, and it was at this time that the 
King expressed dissatisfaction at his stay. But certainly the result 
of his work seems to have justified his course, for Franklin expressly de- 
clared that had it not been for Vaughan's letters and conversations he 
would not have signed the clause in the treaty concerning the refugees, 
a subject which more than any other threatened to wreck the whole 
negotiations. Shelburne must have been satisfied of this, for he again 
requested him to remain in Paris. 

Mr. Vaughan was four times sent to Paris by Lord Shelburne, and 
spent over seven months in these visits at Paris and in his journeys. 
He, though urged by Shelburne, refused to receive any pay, or even the 
reimbursement of his expenses. His brother-in-law. Manning, docked 
him a year's profits of the business, on the plea of his having wasted 
seven months in diplomatic services. 

There seems in the correspondence of the times to have been a dis- 
position to belittle the services of Vaughan in this mission, but I think 
that it will be conceded by all who closely study the situation that he 
accomplished his work in a most able and statesmanlike manner. Mr. 
Vaughan says of the commission, '^Mr. Jay gave me two businesses, 
one a new commission for Mr. Oswald, which I obtained in an instant; 
and the other, to counteract Mr. de Reyneval, which I found utterly 
needless and did not bring on the carpet." Franklin's affection for 
Benjamin Vaughan was in no wise diminished by Vaughan's assump- 
tion, with an honesty that no one who knew him would question, of 
this peculiar kind of mediatorship. That Vaughan retained the con- 
fidence and respect of Dr. Franklin is made evident by a letter of March 
5, 1785, which he closes in these words: "Adieu, my dear friend, and 
believe me ever yours, most affectionately, B. Franklin." For thirty 
years the friend and correspondent of Franklin, Vaughan edited the 
first edition, a London edition, of his works in 1779, and assisted long 
afterwards from America in the new edition of 1806. This intimate 
relation continued unbroken during life, and it was through his influence 
in his later days that Franklin was induced to publish his Memoirs. 

There is evidence, also, that Mr. Jay retained a great love for Mr. 
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Vaughan, for in a letter written from Paris in March, 1783, he says: 
"Since the receipt of yours until this moment I have been promising 
myself the pleasure of paying you a visit .... Mrs. Jay charges me 
to say civil things to you. You are a favorite of hers, and deserve to 
be so of everybody .... Believe me to be, with the best wishes for 
the health and happiness of Mrs. Vaughan and your little daughter, 
&c., John Jay." 

As to Lord Shelburne's appreciation of Mr. Vaughan's ability and 
services, there is proof that he esteemed him highly and regarded his 
mission as most valuable in the American negotiations. With the ex- 
ception of the slight dissatisfaction already mentioned, there is nothing 
to support the assertion made that he had no confidence in Vaughan 
and little appreciation for his talent. It was through his interest and 
influence that Vaughan was returned to Parliament. 

From 1783 to 1794 Vaughan lived in London, dividing his time 
between active business and political and scientific studies. During 
this time Vaughan published in bock form a series of papers written 
by him under the signature of the "Calm Observer," which were after- 
wards translated into German and French. In 1790 he was in Paris, 
and in a letter to Shelburne, now Marquis of Lansdowne, described 
France as in a fever of enthusiasm. He went on to Nantes, where on 
November 24th he made a speech at a meeting where Nantes delegates 
described the honors which had been rendered them in London. On 
his return to London he was elected to Parliament and remained in the 
House nearly two years. In February, 1794, Vaughan made a speech 
in Parliament, advocating precautions against negro risings in the West 
Indies, on account of the emancipation of slaves in the French colonies. 
Between July, 1792, and June, 1793, Vaughan wrote a series of unsigned 
letters in the Morning Chronicle^ on the partition of Poland and the 
threatened dismemberment of France. 

He was opposed to any attempt to disturb the existing form of 
government in his own country, but as the French Revolution developed 
the popular tide in England set strongly against those men who had 
shown sympathy with its earlier stages, and more vigorous laws were 
demanded against those suspected of sympathizing with what were called 
revolutionary ideas. The English Whigs, particularly those who were 
Unitarians, hailed with enthusiasm the communal of the Revolution 
and Mr. Vaughan was one of the Englishmen who were invited to at- 
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tend the opening of the first National Assembly. He accepted the in- 
vitation and was present on that occasion. Vaughan from his place 
in Parliament was well known to Pitt as one of the active opponents of 
the administration. A conspiracy was discovered among a few of the 
most violent of the Liberals to introduce a small French force into Eng- 
land, and thus to excite a general demand for the republican form of 
government. To effect this object they entered into correspondence 
with some of the members of the French Government, who readily 
acceded to their wishes. The English ministry caused the arrest of 
the persons implicated, and several were tried and sentenced to Botany 
Bay. Upon Stone, one of the convicts, was found a letter of Dr. Vaug- 
han's, arguing against the project of calling in French troops. 

On the 8th of May, 1794, in common with Lord Lauderdale, Sheri- 
dan, Major Moillard and William Smith, he was summoned to a con- 
ference with the Cabinet at the Home Office. Vaughan remained until 
six in the evening. He was doubtless questioned respecting this letter 
from him found on William Stone, seemingly addressed to or intended 
for J. H. Stone, and dissuading the French from an invasion of England. 
It dwelt on the verdicts of juries in state trials, the readiness to enlist 
in the army, the little opposition offered to impressment in the navy, 
the approval of the war by Parliament, and the temper of the nation, 
as proofs of the expediency of France making peace on fair terms. 

Vaughan was so alarmed at the discovery of this letter that he in- 
stantly took refuge in France, and sought an asylum with Mr. Skipwith, 
the American consul-general in Paris. Hon. Robert Hallowell Gardi- 
ner, in his short and able memoir of Mr. Vaughan, published in the Col- 
lections of the Maine Historical Society, says: "His brother-in-law. 
Manning, a member of Parliament and a Tory, appealed to Mr. Pitt to 
know in what light Dr. Vaughan*s conduct was viewed by the Govern- 
ment, and whether it would be safe for him to return to England. Mr. 
Pitt replied ihat they perfectly understood Dr. Vaughan*s character, 
that they considered him an enthusiast, but in no way a dangerous per- 
son, that he might return and resume his seat in Parliament, and he 
would assure him that no notice would be taken by the Government of 
anything that Dr. Vaughan had said or done. Dr. Vaughan would 
place no confidence in this declaration of Mr. Pitt, but viewed it as a 
trap laid to get him into the power of the Ministers, and he never again 
set foot upon the soil of England." 
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Mr. Skipwith received Mr. Vaughan in the most friendly manner 
and gave him the use of his country house, where he resided for more 
than a year, in a kind of incognito, though he constantly received visits 
from the savants and distinguished men of Paris. To avoid arrest as 
an Englishman he assumed the name of Jean Martin and lived in retire- 
ment at Passy, his identity being known to only five or six persons. 
Among these was Robespierre, to whom he paid secret visits. Another 
was Archibald Hamilton Rowan, who lying ill at the Palais Royal was 
not a little surprised by a call from Vaughan, his fellow student at Cam- 
bridge. Vaughan told him that Jackson, the Irish conspirator, had 
been introduced to him in London, and that though quite ignorant of 
the plot he had thought it safest to absent himself. In June the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety detected his incognito and arrested him, but 
after a month's detention in the Carmelite Monastery he was banished. 
According to Garot he was mobbed in the street as one of Pitt's spies, 
and narrowly escaped immediate trial and execution; but even if this 
really took place, the danger could not have been so imminent as Garot 
represents. Of course at this time every Englishman was an object of 
suspicion and probably Vaughan suffered some inconvenience at this 
time, as well as others. 

John G. Alger, in "Englishmen in the French Revolution," says, 
"Vaughan repaired to Geneva, and had no sooner arrived there than 
he dispatched a long letter to Robespierre, written in a tone bespeaking 
intimacy and intention of keeping up a correspondence. He advised 
Robespierre to constrict France to her former limits, and to convert 
her conquests into a fringe of free and allied states. By the irony of 
fate, this letter, written as if to an autocrat, reached Paris on the night 
of the 9th Thermidor, when Robespierre, arrested but .released, was 
making his last throw for life and power at the Hotel de Ville. It was 
opened by the Committee of Public Safety, perhaps at the very moment 
when the fallen tribune was writhing in agony, and Billaud Varennes 
made it the basis of an audacious, or rather mendacious, statement at 
the Jacobin Club the day after Robespierre's execution. He insinuated 
that Vaughan was an emissary of Pitt's and had written d letter advo- 
cating a triumvirate, Couthon to reign in the south. Saint Just in the 
north, and Robespierre in the center. Vaughan, he said, was brought 
to Paris after the service of this letter, and Robespierre wished him 
executed at once, but a hearing was claimed for him, when he told a ram- 
bling story, ended by asking for a passport to Switzerland or America, 
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and on reaching Switzerland wrote to Robespierre, advising him to 
*menager" the privileged classes and not put sans-culottes on a level 
with aristocrats." 

In 1796 Vaughan published at Strasbourg an unqualified panegyric 
of the Directory, a system of government to be envied, according to 
Vaughan, even by America, much more by England, Switzerland and 
Holland. He confidently predicted its durability and an era of peace 
and prosperity. Alger says that he was also smitten with the craze of the 
Revolution being a fulfillment of the Book of Daniel, and wrote a 
treatise on the subject, but had the good sense to suppress it. "A 
Unitarian," he says, "should have escaped the prophecy-interpreta- 
tion mania, but the Revolution upheaval turned merchants into fanatics 
and rationalists into mystics." Of all the English exiles in Paris he 
seems to have had the most peaceful old age. Not recalling his French 
experiences with pleasure, he was not accustomed to speak of them. 

Being unable to return to England, he decided to become a citizen 
of the new American Republic. The then existing war between France 
and England prevented his family from joining him in Paris. He there- 
fore directed that they proceed to the United States, under the charge 
of Mr. John Merrick, a tutor in the family, who afterward married Mr. 
Vaughan's sister. His brother Charles had migrated to America, and 
received them on their arrival, and they resided in Brighton, Mass., un- 
til Dr. Vaughan joined them some eighteen months after, in the year 
1796. He then took them to Hallowell, Maine, where he made his 
permanent residence, settling on lands descending to him from his 
mother, Sarah Hallowell, the town being named from his maternal 
grandfather, Benjamin Hallowell. 

The original grant extended along the Kennebec River one mile, 
and westward to Cobbossecontee Lake a distance of five miles. An 
elegant house was built on the estate, commanding an extensive view 
of the river and surrounding country above and below the village. 
The "White House" on the hill was the abode of hospitality and was 
furnished in costly style, but simply. His library, containing over 
10,000 books, is said to have been exceeded in number of volumes only 
by that of Harvard College. These books were freely loaned to all 
who were disposed to read them. It was particularly rich in medieval 
works and the doctor was continually adding to it the lastest foreign 
publications. It embraced many choice and rare works. At his death 
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he gave the medical portion to the Insane Hospital at Augusta. He 
also made large donations from it to Harvard University and Bowdoin 
College, as well as to the Hallowell Public Library. 

Dr. Vaughan early turned his attention to agriculture, and to him 
the county of Kennebec is indebted for most of her early progress in 
agriculture and the cultivation of fruits. He planted a large nursery 
of fruit trees, from which they were scattered over the adjacent country. 
Besides selling a large number, he gave many away to those who were 
not able to purchase them. He was the friend of the poor and always 
liberal to them, both in his valuable services and in his money contri- 
butions to their relief. 

His brother Charles also settled on the same estate and to him was 
assigned the care of the farming interests. The Vaughans built the 
largest and most complete cider mill and press in New England, em- 
ploying skilled mechanics from England to set up the machinery. 

The doctor spent most of his time in study and investigation. He 
was a member of the Massachusetts Society For Promoting Agriculture, 
and wrote extensively and learnedly upon all agricultural subjects, 
many of his treatises being published in the transactions of the Society, 
usually with his signature, "A Kennebec Farmer." He spent his time 
in improving his estate, advocating conservative political views, work- 
ing in his library, writing literary and political articles and carrying on 
an extensive correspondence. It was in Hallowell that he for the first 
time practiced his profession, visiting only the poor and usually supply- 
ing medicine as well as advice without charge. 

He published in 1806, under the title of "Klyogg: or, the Rural 
Socrates," the results of his researches in Switzerland concerning the 
life of James Gonyer, the agricultural philosopher. He also published 
anonymously several political papers. At the request of President 
John Adams he prepared two historical articles, one concerning the 
northeast boundary and the other giving the writer's surmises of the 
manner in which Turgot's Memoirs came into the possession of Lord 
Shelburne several years before their publication. He was a great 
reader and his knowledge was always at his command. He could con- 
verse intelligently on most any subject, and it is said, "From his exten- 
sive knowledge and ready power of producing it, he has been called a 
walking encyclopedia." Mr. Gardiner says, "He was a learned man 
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rather than an original or profound thinker." His many literary pro- 
ductions have remained generally unknown from the fact that what he 
wrote was either published anonymously or over a fictitious signature, 
or was not written for publication. 

He carried on an extensive correspondence with many of the noted 
men of England, France and America, among them Lord Shelburne, 
Sheridan, Gray, Talleyrand, Robespierre, Franklin, Jay, Jefferson, 
Adams, and a wide circle of celebrities of that day. In the Congression- 
al Library at Washington, among the letters in the Jefferson collection 
purchased by the Government there are more than thirty letters from 
Dr. Benjamin Vaughan to Jefferson, written from Paris, London and 
Hallowell. In a recent visit to the document room of that Library I 
had the pleasure of seeing many of these letters. Most of them were on 
agricultural subjects. One, however, which I copied, was more of a 
personal character and indicated a close friendship with President 
Jefferson. It was marked "Private." 

HaUoweU, March 15, 1801. 
Dear Sir: 

You will have received a sufficiency of personal congratulations to yourself & felicitations 
on the part of your coiuitry, for your election to the honorable post you now fill, to make every- 
thing from me on that head superfluous. I know that your mind is of a nature to give the 
true interpretation to my feelings; even though being what might occasion you the needless 
trouble of a reply, when your moments are too precious to be lost. 

I proceed, therefore, to the only point which can be essential, if even that should be thought 
so, namely to tender to you my affectionate & tmbought services. I live in a sequestered but 
important part of the Union, and independent of any speculative opinions, may occasionally 
be able to report to you facts. Should the offer prove acceptable, the only return which I shall 
ask is that my correspondence may rest unknown to all but yourself and me; and my brother 
John, who will be the easy channel through which it may be conducted. If your letters pass 
to him under blank covers, he will forward them to me, without trouble. Even though yours 
should be without direction to me, he will know what to do with them. 

I tnist that your administration will have few diffictilties in these parts, provided it steers 
clear of religion. You are too wise & just to think of any official attacks upon religion; too 
sincere to make any overtures in favor of it. You know where you are thought to be in 
this respect; & there it may be best to stand. If a ruler, however, at times acts with a view 
to accommodate himself to the feelings, in which many of the citizens for whom he takes 
thought, participates; this can neither be considered as a violation of truth or of dignity; and 
is not likely to prove unexceptable, if done avowedly with this view. For example, it is not in 
& is perhaps wtthout the constitution, to recommend fasts and thanksgiving from the federal 
chair at the seasons respectively when the New Englander looks for those things, and there- 
fore you will not think it perhaps needful for you to meddle with such matters. But if you did, 
this example will serve my purpose. You may then, I presume, safely and acceptably inter- 
fere with a view to name a time, when a large proportion of your constituents may be enabled 
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to do the thing in question consertingly & cotemporaneoxisly. You certainly may make your 
self in this an organ of the general convenience without departing from any of your own prin- 
ciples, especially as you will take due care to use decorous language, should the occasion be 
used. I do not, however, see any necessity for a federal fast or federal thanksgiving, when 
these things are open to the states approving them, to order for themselves. I treat the case, 
therefore, merely for illustration. The religion of the New Bnglander will require to be touched 
with tenderness. Your opinions are known, in defence of those opinions you have your office, 
consequently you must continue to hold them as a privileged person. But it will be wise, as 
to these parts of the Union, to keep these opinions in the only situation in which they have 
hitherto been seen; a private one; and for the regulation of your own private conduct. 

I may venture to state one thing more, without entering into any general field (for which 
I am not yet provided with the favor of your consent) ; namely, that in your public discoiu^es, 
you should not be too diffident in your explanations of yourself. . Christian humility may be 
becoming; but French himiility, or the hiunility of phrases, may be spared you. Your choice 
and your submission to that choice as made by your confidents have rendered superfluous any 
reference to such species of feelings. 

The public considers too highly of your merits, to accede to your renunciation of them. 
You are in a situation to obhge the public, and you are I hope well qtaalified with means & 
ability for the purpose; and though the absence of confidence may be wise in itself & satisfy- 
ing to the observer, yet a very little more than this will suffice. You are not in danger, in your 
proclamations of writing "my people" & "my subjects" in lai:ge letters, as a certain King does 
beyond the Atlantic, and for the rest, nothing, or at least, little more is necessary, than a warm 
affection for the happiness & a firm attention to the rights of the nation over which you pre- 
side. 

I shall keep no copies of my letters & it will be lost time, to both of us, to write them over 
again on account of corrections. 

I am, dear sir, with high esteem & respect, 

Yours affectionately, 

This letter is addressed to Thomas Jefferson, President of the 
United States, Washington, and is without signature, but indorsed, 
Vaughan, Benjamin, Hallowell, Mch. 15. Many of his letters are 
without signature. This habit of Dr. Vaughan, to have everything that 
he wrote either unsigned or under a fictitious name, has made the at- 
tempt to learn anything of his life extremely difficult. Mr. Gardiner 
says: "That Dr. Vaughan came to this country expecting to find the 
ideal republic, with its patriarchal simplicity, which he had imagined 
in Europe. Wishing to conform to this fancied simplicity he directed 
his plate to be sold, and he had his family dressed in the plainest manner. 
A few years* residence here and observations of the practical workings 
of our institutions, disabused him of these visionary theories of the 
purity and unsophisticated simplicity of a democratic republic, and he 
became a strong conservative and warm Federalist. Having professed- 
ly retired from party strife, he abstained from exercising the elective 
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franchise which he had acquired; but no one felt a stronger interest in 
the great events which agitated the political world during his residence 
in this country." 

Talleyrand on his visit to the United States was for a time the guest 
of Dr. Vaughan at Hallowell, as were also many other noted men of 
Europe and America. 

Dr. Vaughan was the highest type of a Christian gentleman; be- 
nevolent and kind, he was greatly beloved and respected by all classes 
of citizens for his great usefulness, his exalted worth and his many vir* 
tues. His sound influence contributed much to the early distinction of 
the town of Hallowell in intelligence and enterprise. In his declining 
years his amiable philosophy won him much regard. The degree of 
LL.D. was conferred on him by Harvard in 1801, and by Bowdoin 
in 1 81 2. He was one of the incorporators of the Maine Historical 
Society and for the remainder of his life a useful member. He was also 
a member of numerous literary and scientific societies both in Europe 
and in this country. 

He died in Hallowell December 8th, 1835, after a short illness, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age, in full possession of his faculties and honored 
and respected by all who had ever known him. "The happiest man I 
ever saw," said one who knew him well. 

George S. Rowell 



THE ASSASSINATION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

IN writing of the historic event on that fateful Good Friday night 
of April 14, 1865, it is not strange that stories should differ in de- 
tails in recounting the incidents of that tragic day. In various 
newspapers individuals are described, from time to time, as having wit- 
nessed the murder of the President; while as a matter of fact no one, 
in my opinion, save the assassin himself, witnessed the shooting; not 
even Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Harris or Major Rathbone, who were the other 
occupants of the box — and certainly from no other point from the 
stage or elsewhere, could the shooting have been seen, at that in- 
stant, and immediately following, there was not a single individual on 
the stage. A change of scene was to follow, and the actors who the 
moment before had occupied the stage, had gone to their dressing- 
rooms (as was afterwards stated). Booth knew the situation well, and 
it was under these well-timed conditions that he quietly entered the 
President's box, by way of the small passage leading from the gallery 
on the left hand side of the theatre. It took him but a second or so to 
traverse the intervening distance from the entrance of the box to where 
the President sat, place the pistol at his head, and fire. He immediately 
passed by and climbed over the balcony railing. In turning to gauge 
the distance for his jump (about twelve feet) one of his spurs became 
entangled in the folds of the national flag with which the boxes were 
draped, and in dropping to the stage he was thrown off his balance 
and in the fall broke the small bone in one leg: an untimely accident 
which fatally interferred with his plan of escape. This was indeed, as 
I have sometimes described it, the vengeance of the flag. 

At this time I was connected with the U. S. Engineering De- 
partment, under General J. G. Barnard, chief engineer of the defences 
of Washington. Our camp was at Fort Albany, just beyond Arling- 
ton, where, in a Washington newspaper we had seen the notice that 
the play of "Our American Cousin," familiar to New Yorkers, as several 
of us were, was to be given by Laura Keene*s Company at Ford's 

— Only to-day, February 6, 1 have observed some garbled account of the matter, in a New 
York paper. It is grossly defective and inaccurate. For instance, it is ridictilous to daim 
that the murder could have been seen from the stage. As a matter of fact, no one was on the 
stage at the time: I remember this, beyond peradventure; and there has never been any sub- 
stantial contradiction of my general account. 

J. Y. C. 
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Theatre the following Friday night, and that the President, members 
of the Cabinet, and General Grant, were to be present. Later, I went 
to the city, and fortunately secured three tickets, for my companions 
(now dead). These had been reserved to an hour already passed, and 
the man in charge of the box-office gave them to m^ with the remark 
that they were among the best seats in the orchestra: as in fact they 
turned out to be, and it was from that "coign of vantage" I witnessed 
as much of the moving scenes of the historic episode as any one in that 
astounded audience. My seat was placed at such an angle to the box 
that I saw Mr. Lincoln's head several times — his head only. 

Fi-om the sharper angle of those on the stage (had any been there) 
he would not have been easily seen. 

I remained during the period of confusion and excitement that 
followed, and left only after seeing the unconscious victim carried out 
of the theatre into the house across the way where he died the next 
morning. 

Outside, the excitement was intense, and the whole city seemed to 
awaken as if by magic, in response to the wild news which spread like a 
prairie fire. The other incidents of the plot and the evening involved 
the attack on Secretary Seward, and the attempt to reach Secretary 
Stanton. General Grant had been expected to attend the play, but 
had been called to Philadelphia; and I was in the office of General 
T. T. Eckert the assistant Secretary of War (later president of the 
Western Union) in the old Winder building on Eighteenth Street when, 
at midnight, he called off a message on the instrument on his desk, an- 
nouncing from Grant his safe arrival at Philadelphia. It was by the 
dim light of the early morning stars of Saturday morning that we rode 
sadly back to camp, over the Long Bridge. 

I was fortunate enough to receive a card of invitation to the fu- 
neral services in the White House. That card blurred by the scarce 
dry ink at the time, is a treasured memento of the sad period. The 
coffin was placed in the centre of the large room; — the "East Room" 
I think — two wreaths, one of ivy, the other of laurel (no flowers) lay 
on it. Some of the leaves had fallen on the carpet, and in passing out 
I gathered up a number, which I sent home to New York where they 
also are cherished memorials of the time. 

In the early days of the War, before entering the service of the En- 
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gineers, I went from New York to Washington, for volunteer service 
in the Sanitary Commission, with the late Frederick Law Olmsted, 
with whom I had been engaged on the Central Park. In the busy work 
of that Commission I had occasion to go about the Capitol, and the 
hospitals in and about the city, and saw and had communication with 
many prominent officials. I saw Mr. Lincoln often, and on one oc- 
casion obtained an interview with him through John Hay, in the interest 
of the Sanitary Commission. 

We then had in our storehouses a large stock of needed supplies 
for the soldiers — the generous gifts of the patriotic women of the North, 
and by this interview I secu»*ed a special order for a detail of teams for 
their transportation. 

I saw Mr. Lincoln often later, when he occasionally visited the 
fortifications south of the Potomac, with Colonel B. S. Alexander, of 
the Engineer Corps, for whom he had a great liking. I remember on 
one occasion he visited Battery Rodgers, on the Potomac below Alex- 
andria. It had been completed by the mounting of a 15-inch Dahlgren 
gun, the largest gun used in the war, as I remember. Some details 
attracted his attention, and called forth some humorous comment, 
which seemed to hugely entertain his auditors. I can recall now, after 
a lapse of fifty years that tall and meagre form, dressed in funereal black, 
with serious but kindly face. Few were his hours of pleasure at any 
time: rather might he have been described as a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with cares such as few men in this busy world have been called 
upon to share. But for all time hence the glory of martyrdom for his 
country will brightly shine. His name shall live to be honored for- 
ever. 

John Y. Culyer 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 



THE SENECA LAW 

THE whole question of Seneca land tenure turned upon one 
legal point in their government. At the close of the eighteenth 
century, the Seneca had a form of constitution* which prohibited 
any sale of lands without the consent of all the chiefs; but this clause 
was later modified to a vote by the majority. The law of 1888 for- 
bade ownership of the tribal land by any except the Seneca themselves.* 
One lawsuit arising from this affected an Onondaga clergyman, who 
with his Cayuga wife, resided on the Seneca Reservation at Cattaraugus. 

Desiring a change in regulation of property, the Seneca called to- 
gether a council for three days, January 28-30, 1845, which then made 
the decision of land sales rest upon a two-thirds vote of the chiefs. In 
their agreement at this time, they referred to the Seneca as one Nation, 
as the interest of an individual chief was of little value. A few chiefs 
were empowered to sign as representatives of the whole Nation, but 
could not vote as a portion of them. 

In the third section of the Seneca agreement their hereditary 
enemy, the Ogden Land Company, is thus mentioned :* 

"It is not understood that any objection is made on the part of 
the Ogden Land Company to the Seneca furnishing themselves the 
conditions, manner and form in which they will sell their own property. 
It would scarcely be urged by intelligent men that the right of purchase 
is so comprehensive as to destroy all discretion and option in the sellers. 
The objection then is not, for it could not be, to the Seneca Indians 
making a law for themselves in respect to the subject in which they are 
a sovereign nation, — but it is to that law being effectual, — being made 
something more than waste paper, by the legislative authority of the 
state." 

In the eighth section, it is decided that their chiefs shall be nominat- 
ed by families, and being approved by them and by the council of chiefs 
they are admitted. The majority of chiefs, by this bill of 1845 were 
given the right to depose other chiefs and elect anew. 

The Seneca Nation was thus incorporated in 1845,* and two years 
later their officers, all but chiefs, were elected. At a council held 
December 4, 1848, they adopted a republican form of government; 
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but October 4, 1864, passed a resolution to overthrow it and return to 
the ancient patriarchal form. This constitution was amended in 1898, 
and amendments were offered up to 1902. 

The "Indian Law" of February 17, 1909, contains provisions re- 
garding the Onondaga, Seneca, Tuscarora, St. Regis and Shinnecock 
tribes of New York state. ^ 

Under Section 2, no person can bring action against an individual 
Indian of the Seneca or Tonawanda. Divorces, according to Section 
3, may be granted subject to the jurisdiction of the "Peacemakers' 
Court" of the Seneca. By section 9, the Seneca council may admit 
other Indians to tribal residence; but illegal dwellers may be removed. 

Articles 4 and 5 refer directly to the Seneca Nation, and contain 
forty sections. The branch of the Seneca living at Tonawanda is 
treated under Article 6, Sections 80 to 90. 

Taking up Article 4, Section 40: "In this chapter the Seneca In- 
dians residing on the Allegany and Cattaraugus Reservations are desig- 
nated the Seneca Nation, and the Seneca Indians residing on the Tona- 
wanda Reservation are designated the Tonawanda Nation. For the 
purposes of voting and holding office, the Seneca Indians residing on the 
Cornplanter reservation in the New York Indian agency shall be treated 
as residents of the Allegany Reservation., The councilors of the Seneca 
Nation, and the chiefs of the Tonawanda Nation, in council assembled, 
are designated, in this chapter, the council of each of such nations, 
respectively. 

The government by chiefs is abolished by Section 41, each Nation 
having a clerk and treasurer. The Seneca are given a marshal, three 
peacemakers and eight councilors for each reservation and a president. 
The Tonawanda receive a marshal and three peacemakers. Section 
42 provides for a biennial election on the first Tuesday of November of 
each even-numbered year; and gives details of election. Section 43 
deals with qualifications of voters. The duties of treasurer and clerk 
are dealt with in separate sections. 

The Peacemakers' Court at Allegany, and at Cattaraugus, and 
at Tonawanda, is presided over by its oldest peacemaker, in the settle- 
ment ot all dispute. Their records are regularly kept in a book furnished 
by the council, who also regulate fees. Their incompetency is consider- 
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ed when there is any degree of relationship to either party in a case. 
Appeals to the Seneca Council, and from the Tonawanda Peacemakers' 
Court are considered, and the enforcement of judgments. The mar- 
shals' duties in executing orders, the prosecution of suits in the name 
of the Nation, the allotment of lands, protection of forests, the offering 
and acceptance of bribes, conveying bribes, and the competency of an 
offender as a witness, are treated in separate sections, numbered up to 
60. 

The Seneca at Allegany and Cattaraugus are confirmed as a dis- 
tinct community in Section 70. "Those parts of the Allegany Reserva- 
tion included in the villages of Vandalia, Carrollton, Great Valley, 
Salamanca, West Salamanca and Red House" are excluded from the 
reservations. The president's office is defined, the general powers and 
duties of the council, and the continuation of the office of attorney of 
the Seneca Nation. Vacancies in elective offices, payment of annu- 
ities to the council or its appointed agent, and the detailing of police- 
men for the annual fair of the Iroquois Agricultural Society at Catta- 
raugus, are the provisions completing Article 5. 

The Seneca Indians on the Tonawanda Reservation have also a 
council whose supervising and legislative powers are outlined in Section 
80, Article 6. The district attorney of Genesee County is made attorney 
for the Tonawanda Nation. Vacancies in elective offices are filled by 
a majority vote of a special meeting of chiefs, instead of by a majority 
vote of the Council as among the main body of the Seneca. Leases to 
white persons are permitted, and leasing of common lands by the attor- 
ney. The quarrying and sale of gypsum, sand and gravel is set forth 
in Section 85, at the set price of one dollar a cord in the quarry for the 
first 500 cords taken out each year, and fifty cents for each additional 
cord, the contract to be performed within twenty years; the money to be 
applied to settling for damages, with any surplus to remain under the 
attorney's control for the benefit of the Nation. The proportionate 
share of the annuity of $500, agreed to under treaty of September 12, 
181 5, shall be paid by the State Treasurer to^the Treasurer of the Ton- 
awanda. 

Indian trespasses on common land, their encroachment on occupied 
land, are dealt with. Section 89 describes the court of impeachment, 
which is convened on the written petition of at least twenty electors. 
Provision for the erection of poles and wires on reservations completes 
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this article. The solidarity of Seneca interests proves their wisdom 
in not individualizing the ownership of land, which, contrary to the 
opinion of President Roosevelt, expressed in 1906, would have broken 
their strength and left them a prey to the spoiler. 

The New York Assembly, of 191 1, passed an act containing 
the following statement: "The Seneca Nation may prosecute by the 
name of *The Seneca Nation of Indians,* actions and proceedings to 
protect their rights and interests to the Allegany, Cattaraugus and *Oil 
Spring Reservations' and may maintain an action of ejectment to re- 
cover the possession of any part of such reservations unlawfully with- 
held from them, and an action for injury to the soil of such reservations 
or for cutting down or removing or converting timber or wood growing 
or being thereon or an action of replevin on timber or wood removed 
therefrom, and an action to compel the determination of any claim ad- 
verse to the claim of title of the Seneca Nation, or any member thereof 
as provided in Sections 162 and 38 to 160 and 50 inclusive of the Code 
of Civil Procedure." "Actions may be prosecuted in the name of the 
Tonawanda Nation, by the name of the *Tonawanda Nation of In- 
dians'." 

The following year, January 29, 191 2 (Int. 350 (360) Assembly), 
the above law was revised, as Section 34 of Chapter thirty-one of the 
laws for 1909. February 8, 1912, an amendment was introduced being 
520 (539), and dealing with section 50 of Chapter 31. Section 50 is 
again dealt with on January 13, 191 3, making it read: 

§50. Appeals to and from council of Seneca Nation. Within 
twenty days after the decision of a Peacemakers' Court of the Seneca 
Nation, an appeal may be taken to the council of such Nation, by serv- 
ing upon the adverse party and upon the Peacemakers' Court before 
which the action or proceeding was heard a notice of such appeal. The 
peacemakers shall certify the evidence taken before them to the council. 
The appeal shall be heard by at least a quorum of the council, and shall 
be decided upon the evidence taken in the Peacemakers' Court and 
upon the record and evidence to be certified by the peacemakers. An 
amended return may be compelled at any time as justice may require. 
Upon the hearing of an appeal in any court any party shall have the 
right to appear either in person or by counsel. An appeal from the de- 
termination of the council may be taken to the county court of the 
county in which the trial before the peacemakers was held. The ap- 
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peal must be taken within sixty days after the judgment or determina- 
tion of the council was made or rendered and shall be taken by serving 
upon the respondent and upon the clerk of the Seneca Nation a written 
notice of appeal, subscribed either by the party appealing or by his at- 
torney in the appellate court. The clerk shall thereupon, and within 
ten days, certify and return the record of the peacemakers and a true 
and full copy of all orders made and proceedings taken therein by the 
council to the said county court. The county court may hear said 
appeal as an appeal upon questions of law only, or, upon the application 
of either party, make an order for a new trial of the action or proceeding 
in county court upon such terms and conditions as justice may require. 
If it shall at any time appear that the county court has not jurisdiction 
of the subject-matter of the action or of any party thereto, the county 
judge shall make an order transferring such action or proceeding to the 
Supreme Court. 

CONSTITUTIONAL ORDINANCE OF THE SENECA CHIEFS 

Whereas, the usage, practice and custom of the Seneca Nation of 
Indians, to sell and dispose of their lands by the consent and agreement 
of a majority of their chiefs, without the express consent of the warriors 
and people of the Nation, has in these latter days of our weakness and 
limited territory, given great uneasiness to our people, and created an 
apprehension among them, that while this power continues to be thus 
vested, their homes will be insecure, and has impressed them with the 
belief that they and their children must live in continued fear that their 
lands will be sold without their consent, and the deepest misery thus 
entailed upon them and their posterity: 

And, whereas, a general council of the whole nation was convened 
at the council house on the Cattaraugus Reservation, on the 28th day 
of January, 1845, for the purpose of considering this subject, and of so 
altering our political usages and organization, as after mature delibera- 
tion, it should be deemed wise and expedient : 

And, whereas, also, the sachems, chiefs, and head men of the said 
nation, duly assembled in such council, have, after full discussion and 
mature deliberation, determined that the welfare of the nation, the 
security, prosperity and happiness of their people, require that the ex- 
press assent of the warriors and people, as well as of the chiefs of the 
Nation, should be necessary to a valid sale, or disposition of their lands; 
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Therefore, we the chiefs and representatives of the Seneca Nation 
of Indians, in such general council assembled, acting for, and in behalf, 
and by the authority of the said nation, and in exercise of the inalienable 
right of the said nation, to alter and modify, their political customs and 
usages, when it becomes necessary for their security, prosperity and 
happiness; do hereby, in the name, and behalf, and by the authority 
of the said Seneca Nation, resolve, determine, ordain, publish and de- 
clare, that our political usages, customs, organization and constitution 
be, and the same are hereby altered and amended, so that no sale, or 
disposition, of the whole or any part of our lands, hereafter to be made, 
shall be valid or of any effect, unless the same be made in full and open 
council of the chiefs and warriors of the Nation, and by the express 
assent of two-thirds of all the chiefs, and of two-thirds of the whole 
residue of the male population of the Nation of the age of twenty-one 
years, whether attending such council or not, such assent to be given 
in writing, under the hands and seals of the parties and in full the open 
council of the chiefs and warriors of the Nation assembled together in 
one council. But nothing herein contained shall, in any manner alter, 
change, affect, lessen or diminish the rights, powers, duties, privileges, 
or authority of the chiefs, in any other matter or respect whatever. 

And we do further resolve and determine, that this ordinance, or 
act of the nation, be entered at large on the records of this council, and 
that four copies thereof be signed by the chiefs assenting thereto, one 
of which copies shall be delivered to the President of the United States, 
with the request that the same may be deposited with the Archives 
of the United States; one of which shall be presented to the State, and 
filed with the records; one of which shall be presented to the Governor 
and council of Massachusetts, with the request that it may be deposited 
among the Archives of the commonwealth, and be kept in perpetual 
remembrance by its Governor and council; and the other of which shall 
be deposited and kept with the Archives and records of the Seneca 
Nation. 

Done and signed in open council at Cattaraugus, this thirteenth 
day of January, 1845. 

John Seneca, and forty-nine others. 

The following is a copy of the Amended Constitution of the Seneca 
Nation of Indians.* 

"Made and adopted in convention assembled^ duly called* and or- 
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ganized in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution of the 
said Nation, convened at the Council House at Cold Spring on the Alle- 
gany Reservation; and also at the Court House on the Cattaraugus 
Reservation, on the 15th day of November, 1898. 

We, the people of the Seneca Nation of Indians, residing on the 
Cattaraugus, Allegany and Oil Spring Reservations, in the State of 
New York, grateful to Almighty God for our national preservation, 
growth and prosperity, for the freedom and manifold blessings hereto- 
fore by us enjoyed, honoring the traditions of our Nation, trusting in 
the present, with confidence in the future advancement and better 
conditions of our race, and desiring greater enlightenment in order to 
perpetuate our national relations, to provide for ourselves greater safe- 
guards in pursuit of life, liberty and happiness, and to bring ourselves, as 
a nation to as high a plane intellectually, socially and morally as possi- 
ble, do make, adopt and establish the following Constitution. 

Section i. Our government shall have a legislative, executive and 
judiciary department. 

Sec. 2. The legislative power shall be vested in a council of six- 
teen members, who shall be called the counsellors of the Seneca Nation 
of Indians, of whom eight shall be elected every two years for the Catta- 
raugus, and eight for the Allegany reservations. 

The first election under this Constitution shall be held on the first 
Tuesday of November, 1899 (made 1900 by State law), and thereafter 
on the first Tuesday of November every second year. 

Ten of said counsellors when assembled in session regularly organ- 
ized shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

In all appropriations of public money an affirmative vote of at 
least ten of the whole number elected shall be necessary. It shall not 
be lawful for the council to make appropriations of public money in any 
one year exceeding the sum of the aggregate revenue of that year; but 
the council shall make appropriations of public money to carry on the 
government in extraordinary cases for the welfare of the Nation. 

In case of a vacancy in the office of President, the Council shall 
choose from their number a President, who shall hold office until his 
successor shall be duly elected and shall have qualified. In case of ab- 
sence of the President, the Council shall choose from their number a 
presiding officer pro tempore. 
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The Council shall have the power of impeachment, by a vote of 
the majority of all the members elected. The court for the trial of an 
impeachment shall be composed of the President of the Council or a 
majority of them, in all cases except in that of a trial of the President; 
in that case, the court for the trial of impeachment shall be composed 
of at least a majority of the Council and of the Surrogates of the Nation. 

Sec. 3. The executive power shall be vested in the President, 
whose duty it shall be at all times to preside over the deliberations of 
the Council, having a casting vote therein. 

The President shall from time to time give to the Council informa- 
tion of the state of the Nation, and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient, not inconsis- 
tent with the true spirit and intent of the laws of the Seneca Nation. 
It shall be his duty to see that the laws applicable to the Nation are 
faithfully executed. He shall have power to fill all vacancies by ap- 
pointment that shall occur, either by death, resignation or impeach- 
ment of any of the officers of the Nation. Such appointees shall hold 
office until their successors are elected and duly qualified. 

The President shall have the power of veto. Every resolution or 
other measure passed by the Council carrying with it any appropriation 
out of the funds of the nation, before it becomes operative shall be pre- 
sented to the President for his approval or objections; if he approves, 
he shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it to the Council with his ob- 
jections in writing. The objections shall be entered at large on the 
minutes of the clerk; after which the same may become operative and 
binding on the Nation only by a second passage of the same by not 
less than twelve votes of the Council. In all such cases, the name of 
each member voting shall be entered in the journal of the proceedings 
of the Council. 

Sec. 4. The judiciary power shall be vested in courts to be known 
by the name of Peacemakers' and Surrogates' Courts. The Peacema- 
kers' Court shall be composed of three members each. One court to 
be established upon the Cattaraugus and the other upon the Allegany 
Reservation. The members of each to be elected from the residents of 
the respective reservations, on the first Tuesday of November, 1899, 
the term of office of said Peacemakers and for each of their successors 
thereafter shall be two years. Peacemakers' Courts shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction in all civil cases arising between individual Indians residing 
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on said reservations, except those which the Surrogates' Court have 
jurisdiction of. The form of process and proceedings in said courts 
shall be such as is prescribed by law. The said Peacemakers' Courts 
shall have jurisdiction to grant divorces as between Indians residing 
on the said reservations. Any two of the Peacemakers on either of the 
said reservations shall have the power to hold courts and discharge all 
the duties of Peacemakers' Court. All determinations and decisions 
of this court shall be subject to appeal to the Council: such appeal to 
be heard by at least a quorum of the Council. All cases of appeal shall 
be decided by the Council upon the evidence taken in Peacemakers' 
Court. In every case on appeal, it shall be the duty of the Peacemakers 
before whom the action or proceeding was had to certify the evidence 
in the cases taken before them to the Council in the same manner as 
Justices of the Peace are required on questions of appeal of law. The 
Council shall then decide the case upon the evidence so certified, and 
the decision of the Council shall be final between the parties. Upon 
the hearing either party in interest shall have the right to appear in 
person or by counsel, and argue the merits of the case. In every action 
in Peacemakers' Court such action shall be brought in the name of the 
real party in interest. 

The Surrogate's Court shall be composed of one person for each, 
the Allegany and the Cattaraugus Reservations, to be elected from the 
residents of the respective reservations at the annual election after 
the adoption of this Constitution. They shall hold their office for 
the term of two years, and be elected every two years thereafter. They 
shall be known as Surrogates, and shall have jurisdiction of all matters 
on each reservation for which they are respectively elected, the same 
as surrogates of the different counties of the State of New York have, 
and the form, process and proceedings now adopted and in force among 
the surrogates of New York State shall be the forms, process and pro- 
ceedings in use and to be adopted in the courts hereby created, with the 
right of appeal from all decisions and determinations by said courts, 
to the Council of the Seneca Nation, the same as from peacemakers 
courts. 

Sec. 5. The power of making treaties shall be vested in the Coun- 
cil, subject to the approval of at least three-fourths of the legal voters 
and the consent of three-fourths of the mothers of the Nation.* 

*A provision proving the Woman's Rights party to have been long antedated by the 
Senecas. 
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Sec. 6. There shall be a clerk and a treasurer of the Nation: the 
rights, duties and liabilities of such, shall be as defined by law. 

Sec. 7. There shall be two marshals for the Nation; one shall re- 
side on the Cattaraugus and one on the Allegany Reservation. The 
rights, duties and liabilities of each shall be as defined by law. 

Sec. 8. The Council may provide for the election of Highway 
Commissioners, Overseers of the Poor, Assessors and policemen for 
each of the said reservations, their duties to be as defined by law. 

Sec. 9. All officers of the Nation named in this Constitution shall 
be elected bi-annually for the term of two years. All officers of the 
Nation named in this Constitution may be impeached or removed for 
such cause as is recognized by law, in such manner and form as is pres- 
cribed .by this Constitution. 

Sec. 10. Every male Indian of the Seneca Nation, of the age of 
twenty-one years and upwards, residing upon either of the reservations 
of the Nation, and who shall not have been convicted of a felony, shall 
be competent to vote at all elections and meetings of the electors of the 
Nation and shall be eligible to any ofiice in the gift of the people of the 
Nation. 

Sec. II. The compensation of all officers of the Nation named in 
this Constitution shall be such as prescribed by law and the salaries 
shall not be increased or diminished during their term of office. 

Sec. 12. The Council shall meet annually on the first Tuesday 
of December of each and every year. The President shall have power 
to convene the Council in extra session as often as the interests of the 
Nation in his judgment requires. 

Sec. 13. The Council shall have power to make laws not inconsist- 
ent with the laws of the Constitution of the Nation, or of the State of 
New York, or of this Constitution. 

Sec. 14. The laws and regulations heretofore made and adopted 
by the council and not inconsistent with this Constitution shall con- 
tinue in full force and eiFect as heretofore until repealed or amended to 
the extent and in the manner, as the Council shall deem alwful and 
proper. 
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Sec. 15. The present officers of the Nation shall hold their offices 
respectively until the first Tuesday of November, 1899, or until others 
are elected in their places in accordance with the terms of this Constitu- 
tion, unless removed for cause. 

Sec. 16. It shall be lawful for the council in their discretion by at 
least a quorum vote to appoint a committee of three of revision of the 
Constitution. The duty of the committee shall be on ten days* no- 
tice of their appointment, to prepare amendments or alterations of the 
Constitution as in their judgment seem necessary and proper, and to 
report the Constitution as amended to the Council. It shall be the 
duty of the Council to submit the same to the electors of the Nation for 
their approval or rejection, to be determined by a majority vote of the 
qualified electors at a meeting called for the purpose on the Cattaraugus 
and Allegany Reservations respectively; the said meetings or elections 
to be held on the same day. In case the proposed amendments of the 
Committee are rejected, no action shall be taken by the Council or the 
electors relative to amending this Constitution within one year from 
the date of the said meeting and rejection. 

Revised and done in pursuance to the resolution duly passed by 
the Council of the Seneca Nation and voted on by the legal voters of 
the Nation on the isth day of November, A. D. 1898, and carried. 

William C. Hoag (Chairman) 
Alfred L. Jamerson, 
Committee \ C. C. Lay, 

T. F. Jamerson, 
Frank Patterson. 

New York City Grace Ellis Taft 

NOTES 

1. N. Y. Sen. Doc. 93. 1845. 

2. N. Y. Ass. Doc. 51, 1889, p. 791; Sen. Doc. 56, 1853. 

3. Sen. Doc. 90, 1845. 

4. Ass. Doc. 160, 1865. 

5. Chap. 26, Consolidated Laws, Int. 350 (360), Assembly 520 (509). 

6. Appendix D, pp. 310-316, Ass. Doc. 40, 1906. 



THE PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK 

ON January 29, 1798, the dramatic life of New York City had 
its real beginning. Before that date the drama's existence in 
that then small city was struggling and somewhat feeble, al- 
though there had been two or three theatres hardly deserving the name. 
These playhouses in the early dawn of New York's dramatic life were 
chiefly the Nassau Street Theatre, the David Douglass Theatre and 
the John Street Theatre. There was, however, in that small city near 
the close of the eighteenth century the same spirit of progress which 
now characterizes the great metropolis and some of its citizens formed 
a company to build a newer and more elaborate playhouse. To obtain 
the necessary money for constructing this new theatre, eighty shares 
of stock, at $375 a share, were issued or a total capital of $30,000. 
The plans of this theatre were drawn in 1793, its construction begun 
two years later, and the building completed about 1798. It was on 
Park Row, having a frontage of eighty feet and a depth of one hundred 
and sixty-five feet. 

On January 29, 1798, there occurred the first of many dramatic 
performances in that famous theatre. On the opening night there were 
two plays, "As You Like It," and afterwards, a musical play named 
"The Purse or American Tar." From that date for over twenty years 
this Park Theatre, as it was called, was indeed the center of dramatic 
life in New York, performances being given at first on only four nights 
of the week but later on every night except Sunday. For some years 
only English operas were played on its stage, but in 18 19 an Engl sh 
adaptation of the "Barber of Seville" was performed. From 1798 to 
1820 several celebrated actors, such as John E. Harwood in 1803, 
George Frederick Cooke in 1810 and James W. Wallack in 1818, ap- 
peared at the theatre. On May 25, 1820, after the play, the "Siege of 
Tripoli," had been performed, at the close of the theatrical season, this 
first Park Theatre was destroyed by fire, there being a heavy loss to its 
owners, John Jacob Astor and John K. Beekman. 

A second Park Theatre was soon constructed upon the site of the 
first. Like its predecessor this second had a frontage of eighty feet and 
a depth of one hundred and sixty-five feet. It had seven doors open- 
ing into a good-sized vestibule, and there were other improvements over 
the construction and furnishings of the first Park Theatre. The initial 
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performance was given on September, 1821, under the management of 
Price and Simpson, the play being a comedy entitled "Wives as They 
Were, and Maids as They Are." 

This new theatre was considered in its day to be very grand and 
palatial, and it must certainly have been far more comfortable and at- 
tractive than were those playhouses which preceded the nineteenth 
century. Theatres like the Nassau Street or the David Douglass had 
been lighted by some wax candles at the front of the stage and by other 
candles nailed to a "barrel hoop" which hung from the ceiling. The 
new Park Theatre was much better oiF in this respect, for instead of a 
"barrel hoop" hanging from the ceiling it had three chandeliers and 
some patent oil lamps each of the chandeliers having thirty-five lights. 
But, nevertheless, despite these improvements in lighting and comfort 
the new theatre was not any too remarkable. Indeed Richard Grant 
White has not given us a very flattering description of this fashionable 
playhouse; and he thus depicts it: 

"Across them (its boxes) were stretched benches consisting of a 
mere board covered with faded red moreen, a narrower board, shoulder 
high, being stretched behind to serve for a back. But one seat on each 
of the three or four benches was without even this luxury, in order that 
the seat itself might be raised upon its hinges for people to pass in. 
The pit, which was in our modern theatre become the parterre (or 
Parquet), the most desirable part of the house, was in the Park Theatre 
hardly superior to that in which the Jacquerie of old stood upon the 
bare ground {parterre), and thus gave the place its French name. The 
floor was dirty and broken into holes; the seats were bare, backless ben- 
ches. Women were never seen in the pit, and although the excellence 
of the position and the cheapness of admission (50 cents) took gentlemen 
there, few went there who could afford to study comfort and luxury 
in their amusements. The place was pervaded with evil smells; and, 
not uncommonly, in the midst of a performance, rats ran out of holes 
in the floor and across into the orchestra. This delectable place was 
approached by a long underground passage, with bare, whitewashed 
walls, dimly lighted except at a sort of booth at which vile fluids and 
viler solids were sold. As to the house itself, it was the dingy abode of 
dreariness. The gallery was occupied by howling roughs who might have 
taken lessons in behavior from the negroes who occupied a part of this 
tier, which was railed oiF for their particular use." 
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Nevertheless, despite this very discouraging word-picture of New 
York's first fashionable playhouse, the second Park Theatre intro- 
duced Italian opera into our country. Upon its stage many of the great- 
est actors and actresses made their appearance as well as some great 
singers and musicians of those times. In 1821 Junius Brutus Booth act- 
ed there, in 1825-26 actors like Conway Kean and Forrest — the "Kean 
riot" occurring in the vicinity of the theatre on November 14, 1825. 
About two weeks after this "riot" there took place here that famous 
first performance of Italian opera by a company brought to America 
by Manuel Garcia, father of the noted singer known as Malibran. This 
opera was the famous "II Barbiere di Siviglia" by Rossini. In 
1829 Edwin Forrest played here and in 1830 J. H. Hackett produced 
"Rip Van Winkle." During 1832 and 1833 the Ravels, Charles and 
Fanny Kemble, Charles Kean and Tyrone Power appeared upon its 
stage, Ellen Tree in 1836, James E. Murdock in 1838; while in 1840 
Fanny EUsler ("The EUsler"), aroused the admiration of the public 
by her dancing, particularly a pas seuU called "La Cracovienne" and 
by a ballet called "La Tarentule." However, her appearance on the 
stage caused stern and outspoken criticism from the clergy as well as 
from many others who were opposed to her interpretation of dancing. 
Other famous actors and musicians were also seen upon the stage of 
this playhouse, including the great violinist, Ole Bull, who made his 
American dibut here. 

But, as in the case of the first Park Theatre, so this second one 
was finally destroyed by fire. On December 16, 1848, just before its 
doors were opened for a performance, a file of playbills hanging at the 
prompter's entrance to the stage was accidently set on fire by a burn- 
ing gas-jet, and within a little over an hour's time the famous theatre 
was no more. It was never rebuilt, although of course, other theatres 
in New York City, and indeed all over the United States have been 
named for it or have been called by that name. 

Such is a very brief history of New York's first fashionable play- 
house, for although there were two theatres upon the same site they 
should be considered as one playhouse. With its doors opened on the 
29th day of January, 1798, destroyed by fire in 1820, rebuilt in 1820-21, 
and then serving the public until December 16, 1848, when it was again 
destroyed by fire, the Park Theatre had certainly a long and honorable 
career — from the administration of John Adams to the administra- 
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tion of James K. Polk, a histrionic existence of about half a century. 
That theatre really inaugurated the dramatic life of New York City 
and although it passed away almost three-score and ten years ago its 
memory seems still fresh in our minds. But what dramatic changes 
since 1798 or indeed since 1848! Then, an unattractive auditorium, 
inadequately illuminated, with many uncomfortable seats; now, in the 
year 191 6, a beautiful and luxurious theatre, brilliantly lighted, with 
soft cushioned seats and cosey surroundings. 

Newton, Mass. Charles Nevers Holmes 



NOTE 

We have received from Samuel G. Boone, of Reading, Pa. (late 
Lieutenant, 88th Pa. Vols.), an interesting letter in regard to Captain 
Hays' "Recollections:" He says: "Lieut. Morgan Kupp (see our 
issue for July, 191 4) was not of the 88th Pa. as Hays states, but was 
Quartermaster of the 167th Pa. Drafted (9 months) Militia. 

Hays' memory is at fault as to the date of the great tunnel escape. 
It was not February 11, '64, as he says, but on the night of February 8 
and 9. I was about the fifth man in line to go down the hole in the 
fireplace when the alarm was given that the prison officials were coming, 
when we all scampered upstairs to our quarters." 



NEW YORK COUNTY NAMES 

(First Paper) 

ON November i, 1683, Charles II. erected (as the term is) twelve 
counties in the American territory he had granted to his brother 
James, Duke of York (afterwards James II.) on March 12, 
1664. Ten were in the present state of New York, and two in what is 
now Massachusetts: Duke's county, and Cornwall, the settlement at 
and about Pemaquid, Maine (then a part of Massachusetts). 

No other counties were formed in New York for almost a century — 
1772 to be exact. 

These ten have since been divided and subdivided into sixty-two; 
but only twelve have been created since 1821, and only three since 
1841; so the civil divisions of New York State are probably at an end, 
unless a long-desired Unadilla County shall be carved out of an existing 
two or three neighbors. 

First in age, as well as in alphabetical order, is Albany County 
(the town itself being known to the Dutch as Beverwyck, Beverfuyck, 
or simply The Fuyck — meaning hoop-net, from a bend in the Hudson 
near it). Its present name is the Duke's second title, he being also 
Duke of Albany. It has figured largely in state history, having been 
the capital since 1797. Excepting Jamestown, Virginia, the city is 
the oldest settlement in the original thirteen Colonies. In 1609 Hud- 
son, in the Half Mooriy anchored in front of what is now Broadway. 
Albany gave its name to three very different things — first to a political 
organization which for many years dominated the policy of the Demo- 
cratic party in the state — "The Albany regency." — secondly to the 
flesh of the sturgeon, which fish used to be taken in numbers in the 
waters of the upper Hudson and was also commonly called "Albany beef ." 
And thirdly to a standard size and grade of pine board, known to the 
lumber trade as an "Albany board". The original limits of the county 
embraced an enormous territory, including what is now comprised in 
fourteen counties in Vermont, besides the several in New York which 
were afterwards set off from it. 

Allegany county was created in 1806, being taken from the terri- 
tory of Genesee county. Its name came from its chief stream, the 
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Allegany river, and that, in the Seneca Indian tongue is "talegan," 
meaning "crane." It is a distinction to Allegany that its first white 
visitor — albeit as a captive — was Mary Jemison, the famous "White 
Woman of the Genesee," in 1759. But earlier, in 1771, Charlevoix, 
who passed along the south shore of Lake Ontario and who refers in his 
account to the beauty of the Genesee River scenery, and to the account 
given him by Joncaire (who lived for several years at Lewiston, on the 
Niagara) of a petroleum spring near the town of Cuba. Allegany is 
part of the historic "Seneca county,"the home of that fierce tribe of the 
famous "Six Nations;" and several of their "trails" are well-known. 
One of them leads to the oil-spring at Cuba, of which Joncaire said 
"The Indians use its waters to appease all manner of pains" (the early 
name of crude petroleum was "Seneca Oil"). The county is still an 
oil field in parts. Its fertility, as part of the "Genesee country" is almost 
proverbial. 

An early settler was Major Moses Van Campen, whose biography 
is one of the rarities of our Indian and frontier literature, though 
several times reprinted. He settled (1796) in what is now the town of 
Almond. 

An earlier visitor than he, of a different profession, was the noted 
Indian missionary Rev. Samuel Kirkland, who was there in 1765, and 
siiiFered great privations, during a year of famine. 

Allegany was part of the famous "Phelps and Gorham purchase" 
of 1787-81, afterwards controlled by Robert Morris and the Holland 
Land Company; and it has the distinction of possessing the only 
American institution of learning named for a monarch — Alfred Uni- 
versity, in the town of Alfred, named, as also the University, for King 
Alfred the Great. 

Broome county (1806) was taken from Tioga County, and com- 
memorates John Broome, an old and honored merchant of New York, 
where a street was named for him, and also Lieutenant-Governor of 
the state in 1804. 

He is said to have shown his appreciation of the honor by present- 
ing the county authorities with a handsome silver official seal, designed 
by himself. It is traversed by three of the most beautiful rivers in the 
East — the Susquehanna, Delaware and the Chenango; the banks of 
the first and last both abound in valuable pebbles,agate, garnet, jasper, 
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tourmaline, etc. It is one of the counties composing what is common- 
ly — and politically — known as the Southern Tier 

Bronx County, the last so far of the sixty-two, was made in 1900 out 
of the southern tip of Westchester County, which had been annexed to 
New York City. It takes its name from the river flowing south through 
its centre, to Long Island Sound; and this was named for Jonas Bronk or 
Bronx, one of the very early Dutch settlers. 

The particularly unmelodious name of Cattaraugus County (1808) 
makes it remarkable that it was adopted when the territory was set 
oiF from the musically named county of Genesee. The meaning, in 
the Seneca language (Ga-da-ga-us,-geo-n) is "where oozed mud falls" 
or in Iroquois Gah-ra-ra-keras — or "stinking shore," either one vulgar 
enough to insure rejection, one would think. 

Cattaraugus contains many evidences of a very ancient occupa- 
tion by a people other than the Indians who were the possessors when 
the first whites came. These consist of mounds, earthworks, excavations, 
etc. In 1799 these were so prominent that Captain Charles Williamson, 
then residing in Steuben County, wrote: "Through all this country 
there are not only signs of extensive cultivation having been made at 
some early period, but there are remains of old forts, where the ditches 
and gutters are still visible. 

"An accurate examination of this county, by men of observation 
and science, might throw light on the history of this part of America, 
now so little known." Its first white settlement was in 1798 by Quakers 
from Pennsylvania, in the present town of South Valley. A notable 
incident in the history of the county is the long-continued efforts of 
the Philadelphia Quakers to improve the condition of the Indians in the 
county. These began in 1798 and continued until 1821, when they 
ceased, owing largely to the opposition of the noted chief Red Jacket. 
In 1839 however, the attempt by the Holland Company to deprive the 
Senecas of their lands led the Indians to appeal to their old-time friends 
the Quakers, for aid, and through their efforts, in 1842 53,000 acres 
were restored to the Senecas. 

Cayuga County (1799) was a part of Onondaga, and the name is 
an Iroquois word, Kweniogwen, meaning, the place where locusts were 
taken out; but what entomological incident this refers to, history does 
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not inform us — we know only that it is the cognomen of a once famous 
Indian tribe, one of the Six Nations. 

(In this connection, it must be noted that New York has a larger 
proportion of Indian-named counties than any other state, out of the 
sixty-two, sixteen, or over one-fourth, are named for the aborigines, 
or have Indian words.) 

The Cayuga and Senecas occupied the most valuable part of the 
territory of the Six Nations — the beautiful "Lake Country" and the 
equally beautiful but more fertile valley of the Genesee — all of which was 
devastated by General Sullivan in the course of his famous march 
through the Indians' country. 

Chautauqua (1808) was also a piece of Genesee, and a Seneca 
name — ^T'ken chia takwen" "one has taken out fish there:*' perhaps 
a fitting name when Chautauqua Lake is considered. 

Probably no other county in the United States is better known to 
the world than is Chautauqua. Through the "Chautauqua movement" 
hundreds of thousands who never saw or will see any part of the region 
itself are familiar with its name. 

It is probable that the first white to visit it was Stephen Brul6, 
the interpreter for Champlain, who was there in 161 5 five years before 
the landing on Plymouth Rock. Its original inhabitants were the 
Erie Indians, who were utterly annihilated by the Iroquois in 1656, and 
of whom there remain only a number of their burial-places — at least 
thirty, of which some are in perfect preservation. The famous Seneca 
chief "Cornplanter" (who was really a half-breed) "belonged to the 
region as Robin Hood to Sherwood Forest", says the author of the 
"Centennial History" of the county. A notable time in the history of 
all the Northern and Eastern States was long remembered in Chautauqua 
County: the year 1816, popularly known as "The Year without a Sum- 
mer" — ^from the strange inclemency of the seasons. Ice formed every 
month — the Fourth of July was cold and raw and August ice half an 
inch thick was seen. As a natural consequence the first six months of 
1 81 7 was called the "Starving Season." A notable incident of the 
history from 1800 to 1850, is a mournful one to the naturalist: the story 
of the great flocks of wild-pigeons, now an absolutely extinct bird. 
In 1822, in the town of Gerry, one family killed 4,000 in one day! — 
knocking them down with poles. A great event in the county's his- 
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tory, was the visit of Lafayette to Westfield and Fredonia, in 1825. 
Never before or since, says its chronicler, has so large a percentage of 
its inhabitants gathered together. To the county's credit, it was a 
prominent part of the "Underground Railroad" system; and Jamestown, 
Westfield, Cordova, Fredonia and Cattaraugus Creek were chief sta- 
tions on that celebrated "road," all of whose passengers were negroes, 
and all bound for Canada. Naturally, the county's record during the 
Rebellion was a good one. General Schofield, General Stoneman, Col- 
onel William Colvill of the First Minnesota, which lost 82 percent, at 
Gettysburg, and the four Cushing brothers, Alonzo of Gettysburg; 
William B., the destroyer of the Albemarle] Howard B., of the Third 
Cavalry, and Milton B., paymaster in the Navy — all were born at 
Fredonia, where is a monument to their mother and themselves. Gov- 
ernor Reuben E. Fenton, Thomas W. Harvey, the inventor of "Har- 
veyized steel"; George W. Pullman, of car fame; Philip Phillips, the 
famous "Pilgrim Singer"; E. D. Palmer the sculptor — all were natives 
of the county. 

Chemung (1836) was a part of Tioga. Its introduction to his- 
tory dates from August 29, 1779, when Sullivan fought Brant and 
Butler's forces at the present Newtown, three miles south of Elmira. 
A better name than "battle of Newtown" would be "battle of Che- 
mung," as there was no Newtown then and there never has been but 
one Chemung. The word is Iroquois, and means "big horn;" because 
of two great horns or tusks, of some prehistoric animal were found in 
the banks of the Chemung River, one by the Indians and the second 
by an early settler. This has disappeared: the other is said to be pre- 
served in Quebec. 

Elmira had distinguished visitors in 1797; no less than three French 
Dukes — Orleans, Nemours and Berri, the first of whom became King 
of France as Louis Philippe. They were on their way from Canandaigua 
to the French settlements on the Susquehanna, and spent several days 
in Elmira— which town gets its name from Elmira (Almira?) Teall, 
youngest daughter of Nathan, a tavern-keeper there. 

James C. Beecher and Thomas K. Beecher, Lieutenant Colonel and 
Chaplain respectively of the 141st New York Volunteers, a Chemung 
regiment, were brothers of Henry Ward Beecher, and citizens of Elmira, 
where Thomas was pastor for forty-six years. No less than three 
Rear-Admirals of our navy — Francis A. Roe, Thomas Perry, and Aaron 
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K. Hughes, were natives of Elmira. Mrs. Frances A. Whitcher, author 
of the "Widow Bedott Papers," was the wife of Rev. B. W. Whitcher, 
rector of Trinity Episcopal Church. Unfortunately, the spirit of the 
times was so intolerant that when her authorship became known, Mr. 
Whitcher lost his church! The present Bishop D. S. Tuttle of Mis- 
souri, is also a native of Elmira. 

Elmira was one of the few municipalities to issue "shin-plasters" 
during 1861-63. A very few of them survive, and are great curiosities. 

Lebbeus Hammond, of Wyoming, Pa., whose two wonderful es- 
capes from the Indians are recorded in Miner's and Peck's histories, 
was one of the early settlers of Chemung, and his name is perpetuated 
in the settlement of "Hammond's Corners." 

Chenango (1798) was taken from Herkimer and Tioga. It is an 
almost pure Seneca Indian word, "Ochenango," or big bull-thistles. 

Physically it is a very attractive region, diversified by many beauti- 
ful streams. "Joe" Smith the Mormon prophet, was a resident of 
Afton, and there, or in the town of Palmyra, hatched the "Mormon 
Bible." 

Clinton (1788) the first county — other than Montgomery and 
Washington, to be named for an individual after the Revolution, was 
so named in honor of George Clinton, Brigadier-General, and the first 
Governor (1777-79) of the State, and Vice-President of the United 
States, — 1 804-1 8 1 2. When the great services rendered by him, his 
brother James, and the others of the family name, are considered, it 
must be acknowledged that no distinction was ever more worthily be- 
stowed. 

It is unfortunate that the county, from its geographical position 
and other causes, has never become noteworthy for any particular pro- 
duction, manufacture, or inhabitants. It is the northeastern county of 
the state, bordering on Canada, and bounded easterly by Lake Cham- 
plain, on whose waters in the War of 181 2, occurred the Battle of Lake 
Champlain, which, with the companion Battle of Plattsburgh, was the 
chief event in the county's history. 

To Clinton belongs the distinction of having the first steamboat in 
the world, after Fulton had demonstrated the success of the Clermont 
on the Hudson. This was the Vermont^ which made her first voyage 
on Lake Champlain, in June, 1809. 
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It also possesses one of the most beautiful natural attractions of the 
Eastern States, the famous Ausable Chasm, through which flows the 
Ausable River, to Lake Champlain. It was a Clinton genius who, in 
1837, originated the idea of a railroad from Ogdensburgh to Boston, 
to be covered all the way. 

The two child-poets, Lucretia (1808-25) and Maria (1823-38) 
Davidson were born in Plattsburgh. 

Columbia County (1786) would owe its name doubtless to the 
famous poem by Joseph Hopkinson, had its formation only been de- 
layed until 1798, when "Hail, Columbia" made its appearance. As 
it is, it is merely the poetic name of Columbus, which various poets 
had adopted to designate North America. 

Martin Van Buren, eighth President of the United States, was a 
native of the county, as were also the two famous Livingstons, Edward 
(1764-1836) and Robert R. Jr. (the Chancellor), who was Fulton's 
backer in his steamboat, which was named Clermont from the Living- 
ston country seat. 

Other notable natives of the county were John C. Spencer, Secre- 
tary of War 1841-42, who was the father of the unfortunate midship- 
man, Philip Spencer, of the brig SomerSy and Samuel J. Tilden. 

Columbia was the scene of much of the "Anti-Rent War"of 1844-46, 
and narrowly escaped the greater distinction of being the scene of 
Irving's famous "Legend of Sleepy Hollow." It was in Kinderhook, Van 
Buren's home, that he gathered much of his material and it was doubt- 
less his intention then to have the scene there, instead of at Tarrytown. 
In fact, the three leading characters, Katrina Van Tassel, Ichabod 
Crane, and "Brom" Bones, were really Kinderhook citizens — Katrina 
Van Alen, Jesse Merwin and Abram Van Alstyne. On a letter written 
to him by Merwin in 1851, Irving endorsed "From the original of Icha- 
bod Crane." The school house near the Van Buren homestead 
"Lindenwald", is known — as "The Ichabod Crane School", and 
Merwin himself is buried in the Kinderhook village cemetery. 

Cortland County (1808 was a "good year" for counties, no less 
than five being then formed) — was named for General Pierre Van Cort- 
land (1762-1848), a son-in-law of Governor Clinton and Major General 
in the Westchester County militia, and a large land owner in the county 
(the name of which should be spelled, as he always spelled it, with a 
final "t"). 

(To be continued) Joel N. Eno 
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IN the winter of 1849-50 William K. Rogers of Ohio (afterwards 
private secretary of President Hayes), Richard Anderson (after- 
wards a lawyer of note in Cincinnati), and myself, three Kenyon 
College graduates, intimate friends, were in Boston, where, as students 
of law, we obtained seats in the courtroom during the trial of Professor 
Webster for the murder of Dr. Parkman. This famous trial, ending 
in the conviction of Webster, was long drawn out, and we had a good 
deal of time, when the court was not in session, in which to become 
acquainted with the city. One day I visited the shop of an ingenious 
mechanic named Chamberlin, situated on one of the short thorough- 
fares leading from the Common to Washington Street, either Summer 
or Winter Street. I had been working on a new device for a sewing 
machine in which the fabric was pierced through and through by means 
of a double-pointed needle with an eye in the center, and which was to 
be operated by the aid of electricity. I asked this Mr. Chamberlin 
to construct for me a model of what I had in mind. He, however, ad- 
vised me, before I proceeded further with my invention, to go to a cer- 
tain number on Washington Street and examine some machines which 
he had recently installed there. I visited the place and saw six of the 
machines in operation. They were being used in the making of cloth- 
ing and were doing work which was apparently satisfactory. The de- 
vice employed was a complete surprise to me: a shuttle revolving under 
the cloth plate by means of which a loop stitch was formed. A care- 
ful examination of the machines convinced me that they were much 
simpler in construction and could be manufactured at much less cost 
than my own. I returned to Mr. Chamberlin and told him that I 
should not do anything further with my model and gave him my reasons. 
"Your decision is a wise one," he replied, "for it would take a long time 
and a considerable fortune to teach people hew to manage the electrical 

attachment on your machine. There are some men in Street, 

for whom I have done work recently, who can tell you how difficult it 
is to educate people in the use of electrical contrivances. You had bet- 
ter go to see them if you are interested in such things." 

In accordance with his suggestion I searched out the place and 
found the men working on a chemical telegraph proposition. While 

— Read before the Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, December 10, 1915. 
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I Stood examining the apparatus they were using, there came to me the 
idea of a writing or printing machine by means of which characters could 
be produced by striking paper through an inked ribbon with steel types 
attached to levers so hung that when moved they met at a common 
center, the paper being fastened to a carriage which automatically 
moved forward a space after each depression of the levers. The idea 
was a fascinating one and became so forcibly impressed on my mind 
that I was never able wholly to rid myself of it. I went back to 
Chamberlin's to talk it over with him and to consider the advisability 
of constructing such a machine. Before anything was determined, 
however, I left Boston, and did not return for many years. 

In July, 1850, I took up my residence in St. Paul, Minnesota. At 
first, the activities of frontier life fully engaged my attention and left 
me no time for making a model of my typewriter, although the idea 
was constantly present in my mind. Later, on the outbreak of the 
Civil War, I volunteered for service in the Union Army. I served as 
chief quartermaster with General Thomas in the campaign against 
General Hood. After Hood was defeated and driven out of Tennessee, 
we were stationed for a time at Nashville. I had very little to do and, 
happening upon a German in the ranks who was a clever mechanic, 
I engaged his services and began looking up material for a wooden 
model of my writing machine. But the work was interrupted again on 
my receiving orders requiring me to rejoin my own command in Virginia 
with General Sherman. 

At the end of the war I resigned from the service and returned to 
Minnesota. Immediately I became interested in projecting, obtaining 
land grants for, and building the Hastings and Dakota Railroad. In 
the course .of the construction work it became necessary to make some 
flat cars, and I went to Milwaukee to purchase wheels and other ma- 
terial. The exact date of this trip can not be stated with certainty 
without reference to the books of the Hastings and Dakota Company, 
which are at the present time probably in the possession of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway Company. One day when I was 
in the ofiices of the latter company, Superintendent Merrill said to me, 
"General, you are fond of mechanical contrivances; come with me over 
to Director Glidden^s room and look at a new machine for paging books." 
A few moments later we were in Mr. Glidden's office where I was intro- 
duced to a Mr. C. L. Sholes, the maker of the paging machine, who ex- 
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plained briefly its mechanism and operation. "Well, General, what 
do you think of it?" asked Mr. Glidden. "It is a very ingenious and 
well-made machine," I replied; "but its use will, I think, be limited, 
and the demand for it so inconsiderable as to be quite insufficient to 
meet the cost of manufacturing it. I have had in mind for many years 
a machine not more difficult to make than this one, a machine which, 
when properly made and introduced, will come to be universally used 
not only in our own country but in foreign lands. The idea came to me 
one day in Boston at the time of the great trial of Webster for the mur- 
der of Parkman, and impressed itself on my mind as one which ought 
to be worked out. Up to this time my attention has been so fully oc- 
cupied that I have not been able to give the matter any thought. At 
present these railroad affairs are absorbing all my time. It is my belief 
that ideas like this are inspirations to us from the unknown; that on re- 
ceiving them, we become in a way trustees and that our trusteeship 
imposes on us an obligation: we are bound to see these inspirations 
brought to completion. Now I am going to relieve myself of any res- 
ponsibility for this idea of mine by passing it on to Mr. Sholes, provided 
he will promise to make the machine." Seating myself at a near-by 
table, I drew a rough sketch of what I called a typewriter. I explained 
how the type-bars were to hang so that the type would strike the paper 
at a common center through an inked ribbon, and how, at the instant 
of striking, the paper carriage moved forward one space, "Yes, yes, I 
understand; I think I can make such a machine," said Sholes. "Very 
well, I will give you the idea on condition that you make a machine, 
take out patents on it, and start a factory. You will find customers 
for all the machines that you and many others are able to make." I 
hurriedly left the offices with Mr. Merrill, went on about my railroad 
business, and gave the matter no further thought. 

Mr. Sholes, at this time collector of the port of Milwaukee, Mr. 
Glidden, a director of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company 
and himself an inventor, and a Mr. Soule, an editor and printer, were 
the men who were back of the paging machine, and who, at my sugges- 
tion, now agreed to take up the matter of the typewriter. The task 
of constructing the machine was intrusted to Mathias Schwalbach, a 
German ciock-maker employed by Sholes at three dollars a day. As 
the work progressed, Schwalbach, suggested some changes, among 
others the banking of the keys in three rows. The machine was at 
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length completed, and in 1868 Sholes and Glidden applied for patents.^ 
A later model with improvements was patented by Sholes and Schwartz 
in 1 87 1. It is probable that Edison was consulted at or before this 
time, since in an article in System (10:230 — September, 1906) he says: 
"I helped build the first typewriter that came out. At that time I had 
a shop in Newark and a man from Milwaukee — a Mr. Sholes — came to 
me with a wooden model, which we finally got into working shape." 

In order to bring the typewriter to the attention of the public, 
Sholes sent typed letters out through the country. One of these fell into 
the hands of James Densmore of New York. He went to Milwaukee 
to examine the machine personally, and as a result of his visit the organ- 
ization of the typewriter company of Densmore, Sholes, and Schwal- 
bach was brought about. The new company began immediately the 
work of manufacturing the machines. Densmore, who had put all his 
money, six hundred dollars, into the venture, took the first one that 
was completed to New York. The next few months were serious ones 
for him; reduced to the extremity of sleeping in a garret and of living 
for the most part on apples, he went from door to door in fruitless at- 
tempts to interest some one in the machine. Finally he made a deal 
with the Western Union Telegraph Company, by which he received ten 
thousand dollars. Densmore then returned to Milwaukee and bought 
out his partners, paying Schwalbach three hundred and fifty dollars 
besides turning over to him the shop and its contents. Later (about 
1875) he was able to interest the firm of E. Remington and Sons, gun- 
makers, of Ilion, New York, in the proposition and placed the manu- 
facture of the machines in their hands.' 

1 Previous to this date the following patents had been granted for typewriters, or machines 
similar in character and purpose: In 1714 a British patent was granted to Henry Mill; in Amer- 
ica a patent for a "typographer" was obtained by William A. Burt in 1829; the "typographic 
machine or pen" on the type-bar principle was patented by X. Pogrin of Marseilles in 1833; 
between 1847 and 1856 Alfred E. Beach in America, and between 1855 and 1860 Sir Charles 
Wheatstone in England, made several typewriters; in 1857 Dr. S. W. Francis of New York 
made one with a pianoforte keyboard and type-bars arranged in a circle; and in 1866 John 
Pratt, an American living in London, patented a machine with types mounted in three rows 
on a wheel, the rotation of which brought the required character opposite the printing point. 
Encyclopaedia Brttanntca, 27:501 (1911 edition). 

2 Densmore's royalties, so I am informed, have amounted to over a million dollars. 
Sholes is reported to have said that he realized from his interest in the machine only about 
twelve thousand dollars. A serious illness of long duration soon exhausted this sum and he 
died in poverty. Glidden has also died. Schwalbach is, I believe still engaged in the clock 
business. 
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And SO it came about that when I was in charge of the depart- 
ment of agriculture under the Hayes Administration, one day the re- 
spectable colored man, "old Uncle John," who did duty as doorkeeper, 
informed me that a man wished to see me for a few moments. I directed 
my assistant Mr. O. D. La Dow to ascertain whether the man's busi- 
ness was of enough importance to warrant an interruption of my work. 
On his return he said, "It was only a man who wished to show you a 
machine. I have sent him away." "What kind of machine was it.?" 
I asked. "He said it was a typewriter," was the reply. "Typewriter! 
Typewriter! Call him back! I have a special interest in typewriters!" 
I exclaimed. On being shown into the room, the man exhibited a 
typewriter, my typewriter, a Remington model, writing only capital 
letters. I was much interested in the machine and submitted it to Mr. 
La Dow for trial and approval. The machine was purchased, being the 
first, so the salesman reported, to be installed in a public office. Im- 
proved models were soon afterwards made in which the type-bars each 
carried two characters, a small letter and capital. The skillful opera- 
tion of the machines by my assistants soon made them popular, and 
their use gradually extended to other offices notwithstanding the ridicule 
attending the introduction of "new methods of economy in the depart- 
ment of agriculture." 

My prophecy that the use of the typewriter would become uni- 
versal in both our own and other countries has been in these later years 
more than fulfilled. Indeed, the conduct of present day business enter- 
prises is possible only through its aid. 

William G. Le Due 
Hastings, Minn. 




WASHINGTON AS A CHRISTIAN 

E recall today not the notable'achievements but the Christian 
character of the man. 

The familiar story of the hatchet is no doubt legendary, for 
it has been traced to its source; but why did such a legend arise? Leg- 
ends are often as true as expressions of the characters of those of whom 
they are told as the things they have really said or done. The legends 
that gather about any great hero of the past reveal the impression 
made by him upon his contemporaries. They often gather together 
and express in epigrammatic form the general effect of his character. 
It was so with Washington. Men felt that he could not tell a lie. 

Truthfulness is a fundamental trait of Christian character; but 
looked at in larger perspective what do we know of the Christianity of 
Washington.*^ What type of Christian was he.^ Though he did much, 
he said little. Much has been written of his deeds but there is only a 
meagre record of his thoughts and ambitions, his faith and his piety. 
What were his own inner feelings in the great moments of his life — 
when he stood with Braddcck in the wilderness witnessing the confusion 
and defeat wrought by obstinacy and over-confidence; in the dark and 
lonely days at Valley Forge; as he faced his task and entered the un- 
trodden path as first President; when he had retired to the quiet of 
Mount Vernon; in the hour of triumph and in the days of gloom.<^ 

Washington was a Christian by inheritance. He came of a family 
not only of Christians but of clergymen. The clergy are, perhaps, no 
better than other men; but where many members of a family through 
several generations enter the Christian ministry there must at least be 
present a strong religious conviction. Men do not give up their lives 
to a work in which they do not believe. "The only profession," says 
President Wilson, "which consist in being something is the ministry 
of our Lord and Saviour — and it does not consist in anything else." 
The first essential in a minister is that he "be a Christian." The great, 
great grandfather of George Washington was a minister of the Church of 
England. He was the Rev. Lawrence Washington, who was deprived 
of his living at Purleigh by Cromwell. It is not unlikely that it was 
the poverty into which the family was thrown by this act of Cromwell's 

— ^An Address given before the Daughters of the Revolution at Taunton, Mass., 1915. 
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government that led his two sons to try their fortunes in America. 
Three generations before another Lawrence Washington had received 
from Henry VIII a priory at Sulgrave, where there is still a tablet 
commemorating the Washington family. Beside these two clergymen 
there were, as Dr. John S. Littell in his interesting monograph* has 
pointed out, several other direct ancestors of George Washington who 
were ministers of the Church of England — the Rev. Lawrence Washing- 
ton, University preacher in 1570; the Rev. Lawrence Washington, 
Vicar of Stotesbury in 1619; another of the same name vicar of Colmer; 
besides a Rev. George Washington, a Rev. Adam Washington, a Rev. 
Robert Washington, a Rev. Marmaduke Washington and a Rev. 
Henry Washington. These men were all loyal to the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Surely this was a fine inheritance. Dr. Holmes has told us that 
a man's education begins generations before he is born. Washington 
at birth was already by promise an earnest Christian and a good church- 
man. 

So far as the outward profession of religion is concerned, Washing- 
ton followed the customary path. He was baptized when a few weeks 
old and confirmed in early youth. He was an exceptionally regular 
attendant at church, one rector declaring that he had never seen so 
constant an attendant at church as was Washington. There were 
regular services for the army wherever he was in command. He him- 
self read the burial service over the body of General Braddock. The 
story is told how someone seeking him on a Sunday was directed to the 
church with the words, "Look for the man who kneels." He would be 
known by his devout attitude. From Portsmouth in New Hampshire 
to Savannah in Georgia, there are a score of churches in which it is 
recorded that Washington worshipped there. In Portsmouth and Bos- 
ton; in Cambridge, Newport and at New Haven; in New York and 
Philadelphia; in several places in Virginia; in Charleston and Savannah, 
the record may be found. Whenever possible it was in his own beloved 
Episcopal Church that he knelt in prayer; but he was not an exclusive 
churchman and went occasionally to both Protestant and Catholic 
churches. More than once dispatches were given him in church, where 
he would read them, but continue his worship until the service closed. 

•George Washington: Christian, by the Rev. John Stockton Littell, D.D., Kecne, N. H. 
The writer is also indebted to Dr. Littell for other facts cited in the address. 
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This record is particularly significant in view of the prevailing 
neglect of worship at that time. It was a dark period in the history of 
the Church in America. In 1801 there were only six professing Chris- 
tians among the students at Yale; at Harvard there are said to have been 
none. One denomination, today the largest among Protestants, was 
losing at the rate of three thousand members a year. Chief Justice 
Marshall said the Episcopal Church was too far gone ever to be revived. 
But Washington worshipped every Sunday. 

Deeper than any outward expression of religion is the personal 
faith of a man. Worship may be conventional. What was the inner 
life of Washington? He was a man of few words; of a naturally re- 
served and silent temperament. Yet when such a man speaks of re- 
ligion his words carry the more weight, in contrast to the customary re- 
serve. It is like a man's tears; they do not come easily, but when they 
do they express great emotion. We may judge something from Wash- 
ington's occasional utterances. The orders of a commanding general 
are not usually burdened with religious admonitions, yet Washington 
in his general orders to the army in 1778 said: "While we are zealously 
performing the duties of citizens and soldiers, we certainly ought not 
to be inattentive to the higher duties of religion. To the distinguised 
character of patriot it should be our highest glory to add the more dis- 
tinguised character of Christian." Again in a letter to the governors 
of the states in 1783, he writes: "I make it my earnest prayer that 
God would have you and the state over which you preside in his holy 
protection; that he would incline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate 
a spirit of subordination and obedience to government; to entertain a 
brotherly affection for one another, for their fellow-citizens of the United 
States at large, and particularly for their brethren who have died in the 
field; and finally that he would most graciously be pleased to dispose 
us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to demean ourselves with that 
charity, humility and pacific temper of mind which were the character- 
istics of the divine Author of our blessed religion; without our humble 
imitation of whose example in these things we can never hope to be a 
happy nation." Where will we find a state paper in which religion 
occupies so conspicuous a place? In resigning his command as general 
he said : "I consider it my indispensable duty to close this last solemn 
act of my official life by commending the interests of our dearest coun- 
try to the protection of Almighty God, and those who have the super- 
intendence of them to his holy keeping." Then there are the more 
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familiar words of his Farewell Address: "Let us with caution indulge 
the supposition that morality can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple." 

The personal religion of Washington seems to have been marked 
by a deep humility and to have been permeated with the evangelical 
piety which was the chief expression of the religious life of his time. 
The following prayer taken from one of his note-books might well have 
been composed by Charles Wesley, so characteristic is it of the evangeli- 
cal spirit: "Remark, not, O God, I beseech thee, what I have done 
amiss; remember I am but dust and remit my transgressions, negli- 
gences and ignorances and cover them all with the absolute obedience 
of thy dear Son." 

Washington records his remembrance of his mother's advice: "My 
son do not neglect the duty of secret prayer." Nor did he hesitate, 
notwithstanding his natural reserve, to pray in public. These prayers 
will perhaps seem formal to a more emotional nature, but they are 
direct and self-forgetful. Like Lincoln, Washington was apparently 
not so much concerned to have God on his side as that he should be 
found on God's side. On one occasion he prays in the words of Joshua: 
"The Lord God of gods, the Lord God of gods, he knoweth, and Israel 
he shall know; if it be in rebellion, or if in transgression against the Lord, 
save us not this day." 

To prayer Washington added faith. Nothing less could have kept 
him hopeful during the dark days of the Revolution. It took faith 
also to refuse to yield to popular clamor and to stand well-nigh alone 
for the course he believed to be right. His faith was real to him in 
hours of danger. When ill, so that death threatened, he could say; 
"I am not afraid to die. Whether to night or twenty years hence makes 
no difference." 

What then was Washington's character as a Christian? The 
nature of his religion was apparently in harmony with the prevailing 
traits of temperament which Napoleon's estimate so well portrays. 
"A man solid rather than brilliant, wise rather than enthusiastic, the 
prevailing character of his mind was judgment rather than enthusiasm; 
he was moved by forethought rather than rapture." 
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The moral rather than the mystical expression of religion was fore- 
most. Washington was quick to express his disapproval of all violations 
of the moral standard even on such matters as swearing and gambling, 
which were so general among men at that day that objection to them 
must have appeared to many as approaching moral fastidiousness. 
He characterizes swearing as "wanton and shocking;" he refers to gam- 
bling as "an abominable practice." In the moral expression of his 
religion three notes seem co the writer predominant. First, self-res- 
pect. Self-respect is based on the ability to be what one believes one 
ought to be. Before it is 

"The task of making real 
That duty up to its ideal; 
Effecting thus complete and whole 
A purpose of the himian soul." 

But no man can live wholly up to his ideal, and such self-respect can- 
not be maintained without help from God, without some justification 
which takes the motive for the deed. George Washington maintained 
his self-respect. It is an evidence of the depth of his religion. 

Another moral trait was his sincerity. He surprised the opposing 
generals by doing what he apparently intended to do. By such sin- 
cerity he disarmed political opponents and discredited their methods. 
He would not court popularity. He was the captain of his soul. 

"A man, who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a nation's eye, 
Or left unthought of in obscurity, — 
Who, with a toward or tmtoward lot. 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not. 
Plays, in the many games of life that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won. ' ' 

There was also the note of loyalty. For the traitor he had the ut- 
most loathing. Nothing so aroused Washington's anger as the sugges- 
tion of any action that was tainted with disloyalty. When some of his 
followers would have made him king he felt it as a burning insult. 
Never was a national leader more completely at his country's call. 
Professor Royce assures us that loyalty is the chief thing in religion 
and that it is the ultimate measure of character. Christ made loyalty 
to himself the test of discipleship; an intensity of devotion from which 
one might not even look back. George Washington was loyal. 
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Such was the Christian character of the great man whose birthday 
we commemorate at this time. His life is our heritage. He lived in a 
period of national crisis. Three-quarters of a century later another 
crisis brought forth another great leader; a man whose life was also a 
life lived in the conscious presence of God. Today yet another crisis 
has come upon us; with its difficulties, its doubts, its opportunities. 
We do well to recall the principles which guided Washington and Lin- 
coln. The problems are different; the principles which will enable us to 
meet them wisely are the same. Let us then, 

"Fling forth the triple-colored flag to dare 
The bright, untravelled highways of the air. 
Blow the undaunted bugles, blow, and yet 
Let not the boast betray us to forget. 
Lo, there are high adventures for this hour — 
Journeys to test the sinews of our power, 
For we must parry — as the years increase — 
The hazards of success, the risks of peace! 

What do we need to keep the nation whole. 
To guard the pillars of the state? We need 
The fine atidacities of honest deed; 
The homely old integrities of soul; 
The swift temerities that take the part 
Of outcast right — the wisdom of the heart; 
Brave hopes that Mammon never can detain. 
Nor sully with his gainless clutch for gain." 

Taunton, Mass. (Rev.) Malcolm Taylor 



A DAY WITH LINCOLN 

IN the fall of 1859 (September?) Mr. Lincoln delivered in Milwaukee 
an address before the State Agricultural society. The annual fair 
of that society was held in Eldred pasture ground, north of Spring 
street, now Grand Avenue, between Twelfth and Fourteenth streets. 
The year before, in 1858, the famous debate between Lincoln and Doug- 
las had taken place in Illinois. The prize before them in this debate was 
the United States senatorship. This Mr. Douglas won. That result 
came about because the legislature was chosen under an old apportion- 
ment, which favored the Democrats. The popular vote, however, was 
against Mr. Douglas by 7,000. The moment I learned that fact I be- 
came an advocate of the nomination of Mr. Lincoln by the Republicans 
for the presidency. I was a young lawyer and had not much to do be- 
side straight thinking and figuring in politics. William H. Seward was 
the heir apparent to the next presidency with the Republicans largely 
throughout the nation. Wisconsin was overwhelmingly in favor of 
Seward. But to my view this was the lay of the land — any Republican 
to be elected must carry Indiana and Illinois. Mr. Lincoln can carry 
everything in the east that Mr. Seward can, and he can carry Illinois 
against Judge Douglas even, for he has already done it. Can Mr. Se- 
ward do that.<^ Doubtful. The margin against Douglas in the sena- 
torial contest is small — only 7,000. State pride could easily overcome 
that as against Mr. Seward. But Lincoln could carry the state high 
and dry and sweep Indiana along in the current with him. We can- 
not afford to make experiments; to risk any uncertainty. Lincoln can 
be elected! Whether Mr. Seward could be is uncertain. That was 
the way the figures stood on my slate for nearly a year before Mr. Lin- 
coln came to Milwaukee to deliver the agricultural address. When I 
saw the announcement that he was to speak at the state fair I said: Be- 
hold the Lord hath delivered the next President into my hands for in- 
spection! I had never seen Mr. Lincoln before, and I never saw him 
afterward; but I did see him on that day, as I will relate. 

— Originally written for the Milwaukee Free Press of April 7, 1902. 

The author was, at the time of Mr. Lincoln's visit to Milwaukee, a young attorney of 
that city. He was afterward ordained and has been a pastor in the Congregational 
churches in the Middle West, mainly in Wisconsin and Illinois. He has contributed many 
tboughful articles to the religious and secular press and magazines and now resides in Lom- 
bard, Illinois. The article was contributed for the Magazine by Duane Mowry, of Mil- 
waukee. 
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I had better say that, though I was New Hampshire born and bred, 
I had known of Mr. Lincoln as a Whig politician and orator back as far 
as the days of the Taylor, Cass and Van Buren contest of 1848. On 
the morning of the day of the address I went to the fair grounds as 
early as 9 o'clock and stayed outside to watch for the coming of Mr. 
Lincoln. With him were John W. Hoyt, secretary of the agricultural 
society; Gen. Rufus King and, I think, E. H. Brodhead. They alighted 
outside the grounds. Being on good terms with the gentlemen who 
accompanied Mr. Lincoln, I was introduced to him at once. Gen. 
King made a pleasant remark about the reliability of my politics. This 
brought out the noted smile, a hearty handshake and some pleasant 
words of greeting, and I was installed among the company of personal 
attendants for the day. We spent an hour looking over the exhibit. 
Nothing particular occurred or was said. Mr. Lincoln now and then 
made a remark which showed he had a farmer's eye for good points in 
stock, tools or machinery. He took hold of the handles of a plow and 
tipped it about as though the muscles of his shoulders knew all its proper 
motions and tingled to exercise them. 

Mr. Lincoln's presence did not seem to attract attention. Some- 
times there might be a score of persons in the retinue and sometimes it 
was reduced to half that number or less. When the time came for the 
delivery of the address we went to the stand from which he was to 
speak. There were 200, possibly 300, persons assembled. There was 
no crowd — you could have gone back and forth among them with ease 
at any time. People came and went during the delivery of the address, 
as they took passing glimpses at any other part of the show. One may 
wonder now at this lack of interest in Mr. Lincoln, but it must be re- 
membered that then, to Democrats — one-half the people of the state 
— Mr. Lincoln was a beaten discarded Illinois politician, and to the 
other half — Republicans — Mr. Seward was the only possible candidate 
for the presidency. No ray from the glamour of what was to be fell 
back to Mr. Lincoln as he delivered the address on that day. Mr. 
Lincoln read his address, holding his manuscript in his hands. There 
was no noticeable rhetoric in the address and no effort of oratory in its 
delivery. It was the plain speech of a plain man to plain men. I fear 
that that address is to be added to the list of the lost speeches of Mr. 
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Lincoln.* I am told by the secretary that no minute of it can now be 
found in the office of the Agricultural society at Madison. A file of 
Milwaukee papers of that day might disclose its character. I took no 
notes. I was so busy studying the man, who, to me, held the future so 
certainly in his hand, that I was somewhat oblivious to what he said. 
I am sure, however, that if a copy or report of it is found it will disclose 
the fact that it was a wave from the great ground swell of the thought of 
the time. Something about agriculture in freedom and in slavery — 
about the dignity of labor in the two conditions and about the possi- 
bilities of progress in them — will come to the front or will be the back- 
ground from which the address was projected. 

Mr. Lincoln had fine command of his sentences and of his voice. 
He could give a clear, sharp emphasis to a word that would give it the 
force of a whole argument. 

When the address was finished we sauntered down to the gate, 
where Mr. Lincoln and friends took the carriage back to the city. After 
dinner he was taken to a drive about the city, and I did not see him 
again till 4 o'clock. It was the understanding, so far as the word could 
be passed about (I think no notice was given in the papers), that Mr. 
Lincoln should have a Republican reception at 4 o'clock in the Newhall 
house parlors. I was promptly on hand. Mr. Lincoln came on time 
from his room to the parlors, in dress suit of faultless black broadcloth. 
Its loose fit did not seem ungraceful on his large frame. His necktie 
was of the black silk 'kerchief order, the ends of which pointed in no 
particular direction. That was the only evidence of carelessness about 
his dress. Gen. King acted as marshal for the occasion. The general 
requested Capt. Bowns of the Scott guard and myself to act as ushers. 

There was not special interest in this reception for Mr. Lincoln. 
One or two hundred people may have dropped in in the course of the 
hour — probably nearer one hundred than two. A score or so of ladies 
came in. Mr. Lincoln greeted them very pleasantly and with ease of 
manner. Indeed, I do not see why Mr. Lincoln should have been called 

*The Wisconsin Agricultural Society published an edition of Mr. Lincoln's Address. 
At sometime before I wrote a fire had consumed the Library of the Society — including the 
volumes containing the Address. 

But my statement above attracted attention. A few copies were fotmd that were out 
of the Library. John G. Gregory, Editor of the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin was kind 
enough to send me a copy. I fotmd it bore out my analysis. 
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awkward and ungraceful. He was large and had to have room for his 
motions, but I do not see how he could have handled his great frame 
more gracefully than he did. Every lady to whom he was introduced 
received the token of a low bow and that indescribably sweet smile — 
the sweetest I have ever seen on the face of man. 

At 5 o'clock the reception seemed to be over and then those who 
were left fell to and had a free-for-all political interview. We asked him 
questions about everything that was in the air at that time. The slav- 
ery and free soil contest was on and feeling was at its whitest heat. 
Mr. Buchanan's administration was drifting on towards its pointless, 
helpless conclusion, the secessionists were lashing themselves into fury, 
the nominations for the Presidency and the election were to come in the 
next year; and here was a political seer and we plied him with questions 
about everything, from principles to the significance of a town election 
in some remote state. There was nothing that he was not familiar with 
but his answers were often cautious. 

In this conference it was determined to have a political meeting in 
the evening and to have a speech from Mr. Lincoln from the balcony 
of the Newhall house. At 7 o'clock a band was brought out to play in 
the street in front of the house. At that hour Mr. Lincoln came down 
to the parlors to await directions. Toward 8 o'clock some of us went 
out on the balcony to look down into the street to see the assembly that 
was to be addressed. Mr. Lincoln started up from his chair before the 
fireplace and went out with us. There was no one in sight except the 
band in the street and folks travelling up and down on the sidewalk in- 
tent upon their own affairs. Mr. Linclon peered over the railing of the 
balcony and, discovering the situation, and with a light laugh said: 
*Well, we can't call that a crowd, can we?" We then started to go back 
into the rotunda. I was a little ahead and turned to look at Mr. Lin- 
coln as he was following, and, behold! a change! His countenance was 
fallen! That afterward well known, indescribable, pathetic look of 
suffering sadness had taken the place of that equally indescribable 
smile. It was an awesome sight. He looked to me as though his soul 
was dreaming on something a thousand miles from that place. We were 
drifting along, a score or so of commonsized men, under his huge stature 
and he was looking into vacancy over our heads evidently paying no 
more attention to us than if we were ants of the ground. I had seen 
his face in sober, settled calm many times during the day, but this was 
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something away beyond calm, something in the region of mental pain. 
What occasioned it I know not. Was it the disappointment to his 
strong ambition of the blank, vacant street? Had life all along had dis- 
appointments till they furrowed his mobile face with their lines and set 
it to that pathetic expression? 

In a moment we were in the rotunda and the winning smile was 
back in its place. There was disappointment among us over that failure 
to secure a speech, but a little consultation developed the plan to have 
Mr. Lincoln speak right there in the space between the office and the 
parlors. There were enough present to make an audience of respect- 
able proportions for the space. So a chair was brought for him to speak 
from. He did not like that foundation. There was a radiator just 
north of the office which had a wide marble cover. Mr. Lincoln's at- 
tention was directed to that and he said "Yes." The chair was placed 
beside it and then several men gave hands to steady him as he stepped 
from the chair to the top of the radiator. It was a narrow platform, 
but it answered very well. From that marble-topped radiator Mr. 
Lincoln spoke to us for nearly or quite an hour on the political issues of 
the day. I am not going to report that speech. I can only say that 
we had here in Milwaukee substantially the Cooper Institute speech 
delivered some months later in New York. This Cooper Institute 
speech was the turning point in the fortunes of Mr. Lincoln, making it 
possible for him to secure the Presidency. I was in the east when that 
Cooper Institute speech was delivered. Have you ever watched the 
turning of the tide? — a slow, resistless motion in one direction and a 
moment later a slow, resistless motion in another. That was what you 
could see in the east as the result of that speech. Men said as they read 
it: Well, what? Who is this? Here is a strong man — a man of grasp 
and force. Why, this man would do for the Presidency. Yes, he could 
be elected, he could carry Illinois and Indiana. It may be best to look 
in this direction for a candidate for the Presidency. The tide turned 
— set in that direction, and the result is history. Well, we had the 
main drift of the Cooper Institute speech in Milwaukee from the marble 
top of a radiator in the spaceway of the office of the Newhall House. 
Had Mr. Lincoln been disposed to action in the Newhall House he could 
not well have employed it. But he was scarcely more than conversation- 
al throughout. He made few gestures. Now and then, when he wished 
to be very emphatic he would put both arms up on one side as far as he 
could reach and bring them down in an arc as low as he could stoop and 
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then carry them up as high as he could reach on the other side. In any- 
one else that might have been awkward, but in him it was not. You 
were reminded by it of the sweep of great elm limbs in a storm. 

Well, the Newhall House speech was over. Mr. Lincoln was assisted 
down from the radiator, there was a general all-round handshake with 
him and we went our way, and he to his room in the hotel. He took 
the earliest train the next morning for Racine, thence to Freeport, 
thence to his home, then in a few months to the Cooper Institute speech, 
and then — well, he was on the way to the results of the convention in 
the wigwam in Chicago and to the election to the Presidency, and to 
whatever else now belongs to the name of Abraham Lincoln. 

So began and so ended my day with Mr. Lincoln in Milwaukee in 
the fall of 1859. 

Lombard, III. (Rev.) Charles Caverno 






AN EPISODE OF SHAYS'S REBELLION 

A FTER the insurgents under Shays had been routed and dispersed 
/\ at Petersham by General Lincoln, commander of the state 
JL jL forces, early in February, 1787, the rebellion was well under 
control throughout the state, except in the County of Berkshire where 
no inconsiderable number of armed malcontents had collected. In- 
formation of this was sent to General Lincoln by General Paterson of 
Lenox, the commander of the Berkshire militia. General Lincoln 
thereupon marched to Pittsfield in the center of the county as speedily 
as possible, and General Shepard with another division of State forces, 
marched to the same place by a different route. Minot, whose con- 
temporary history is the most reliable chronicle of the rebellion, says: 
"But before their arrival there, an adjustment took place between the 
insurgents, who had collected about two hundred and fifty men in the 
town of Lee, in order to stop the courts, and the militia, who mustered 
to the number of about three hundred, with a determination to protect 
them. The substance of the agreement was, that the insurgents should 
disperse, and that the commander of the militia should, in case they 
were pursued by the government, use his personal endeavors to have 
them tried in their own county." 

This insurgent rendezvous was in East Lee, and the courts of the 
County were held at Great Barrington, then the shire town; the Court 
house being about fourteen miles from East Lee. Some misty tradi- 
tions have been handed down in this community about the affair, most- 
ly apocryphal, or entitled to little credit. A version which many per- 
sons here consider reliable, appears in Rev. Amory Gale's History of the 
Town of Lee, Mass., published in 1854, an octavo of forty-eiyht pages: 
a work which contains many facts which are not so. 

It is as follows: "In 1786, there were 800 of Shays's (sic) men 
assembled in Great Barrington, under arms; and soon after, a company 
of 250 assembled in Lee, composed of men of Lee and vicinity. This 
company finally concentrated their forces on the Perry place, in Cape 
Street, which Deacon Culver now owns. General Pattison, (sic) at the 
head ol the Government forces, came from Stockbridge, and took his 
position on Mr. Hamblin's hill, upon the opposite side of the Green- 
water river.* This hero had engaged Dr. Sargent, with a company of 

•Not a river, a small stream. 
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assistants, as the surgeons of his army, who occupied Lyman Foote's 
house. And while the army was preparing for battle, the surgeons 
were tearing up sheets and other linen for bandages for the wounded, 
preparing tables, blocks, and other necessary things pertaining to their 
work. General Pattison's men had cannon, but the Shay's men had 
none. To supply this deficiency, the Shay's men put Mrs. Perry's 
yarn-beam upon a pair of wheels and drew it up back of the house. 
The ramrod, and other appendages for cannon in actual service, were 
exhibited to their enemies in the most impressive way. The ignited 
tar-rope was freely swung in the air, and the men were running in every 
direction to put everything in order for battle; and when Peter Wilcox, 
their leader, with a stentorian voice, heard by their enemies, gave the 
order to fire^ the valiant Pattison, with his men, fled for life before 
Mother Perry's old beam." 

This dramatic language is undoubtedly just "filling" to make a 
thrilling story. It is not certain that General Paterson was there; his 
presence is not mentioned in his life by Egleston. He was a brave and 
judicious officer who had served through the Revolutionary war and 
was engaged in the battles of Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth and 
Saratoga. It is preposterous to suppose he would flee from a "Quaker" 
gun. There is a well authenticated tradition that Dr. Eldad Lewis 
of Lenox went freely to and from the parties with offers and pledges, and 
that the affair was managed with the hope and purpose of preventing 
bloodshed. It is almost certain, too, that Peter Wilcox was not the 
leader, nor the reputed artillerist. His son, Peter, Jr., may have been 
there, but he was a young man only twenty-two years old and was not 
likely to have been a leader. He and a brother were with the Shays' 
party in the fight at Sheffield later, where the brother was killed, and 
Peter was taken prisoner, tried and condemned to death. Another 
of Peter Wilcox's sons served with the state forces. There is no evi- 
dence to show that he himself was actively, or in sympathy an adherent 
of Shays. What little evidence there is tends to clear him of the charge. 

Probably ever since cannon were invented counterfeit ordnance 
has been frequently used a ruse "to fright the souls of fearful adver- 
sories." That the insurgents amounted the yarn-beam is undoubtedly 
a fact. Several writers mention it and state it helped to secure better 
terms, which is doubtful. In the quaint memoirs of the Rev. Billy 
Hibbard, one of the old time Methodist circuit riders, the first edition 
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of which was published in 1825, is some account of the affair at East 
Lee, and some other items of interest relating to that troubled period. 
If the wooden pieces were mounted on a sleigh, as he says, it would not 
be so strange in that winter season, for cannon have sometimes been 
mounted in that way in winter campaigns. Mr. Hibbard's narrative 
is as follows: "In the year 1786, I was fifteen years old and began to 
listen with attention to the politics of the day. It was said that the 
rich men wanted to bring the state into lordships; and therefore the 
Governor and counsel (sic) had levied a tax so heavy on the people, 
that there was not sufficient money in circulation to pay it. Some of 
the best accountants made out that all the money in circulation, would 
not more than pay one-sixth part of the tax; and lands must be sold 
at auction for one-hundredth part their value to make it out, and I 
presume not one in fifty could pay his tax without distressing him. So 
I understood the subject, and so the talk ran. All turned out to stop 
the courts from sitting. My father was opposed to government, and 
took an active part in stopping the court. Then arose General Daniel 
Shays. He took the chief command. About seven thousand rallied 
around his standard in the counties of Hampshire and Worcester, while 
government sent out General Lincoln with about four or five thousand 
to quell the insurgents. They manoevered about from the last of 
November until February, when Shays disbanded, or rather deserted his 
army, with orders to disband and go home. Meanwhile a party were 
raised in Berkshire county, under General P., of about two or three 
hundred, and they went about to disarm the people, whilst the most of 
our men that could be spared with their arms and ammunition, were 
with Shays. However Major W. and Captain C. with others, beat up 
for volunteers. My father and brother turned out with them, and left 
me home to send on provisions. They marched around through several 
towns, until they got about three hundred soldiers, and then marched 
to meet General P. in the town of Lee. They drew up in line of battle. 
Captain C. and my father had the command of the prisoners they had 
taken; and putting them into a house out of which they had moved a 
loom, they took the yarn beam, and cloth beam, and laid them on a 
sleigh, pointing them toward the court party (as they were called) to 
frighten them into submission. This had the desired effect; for the 
court party having two or three field pieces, they formed their line at 
so great a distance, that small arms could not reach them; and there 
was a valley to cross, so that while our men were advancing to injure 
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them, they could rake them with their field pieces; but beholding with 
their spy glasses from a distance the two loom beams, they concluded 
one was a six pounder, and the other a small field piece. Upon this 
they proposed terms of peace — that each party should retire home and 
be quiet. After these terms were agreed upon, our men disbanded and 
came home. Just after this we heard that Shays had fled to Canada, 
and his army had disbanded. General Lincoln marched up to Berk- 
shire. In passing through our town, they took all they could of those 
who had been out with Major W. And as my father lived about a mile 
from the main road, and the bye roads were drifted with snow. So it 
was diflicult to come to his house; therefore many neighbors resorted 
there for safety, while I was kept on the watch, with an old horse, an 
old saddle, and an old ragged great-coat belted around me. I went out 
among the Court party, and returned in the evening, having discovered 
their situation. I reported that sixteen were billetted in one house, 
and had stacked their arms in the entry, that we might easily take them 
prisoners without firing a gun, or making any alarm. Immediately 
those at my father's, held a council of war (as they call it). But my 
mother plead so hard against their plan of taking them, that they gave 
up to the council of a woman for once, and it was well for us all. The 
next morning my brother went one way, and I another, to reconnoitre; 
he was taken prisoner. But he played with the guard; they pricked 
him with their bayonets; he, made fun of it: in fine, he played the sim- 
pleton so completely that they believed him to be some half-witted 
fellow and so let him go. 

After the troops had passed through, orders were issued that all 
who would come in and take the oath of allegiance, might live in quiet. 
My father was sent for. He appeared before the court-martial. They 
inquired of him about the loom-beams, but as they had no proof against 
him, and they could not make him criminate himself, they discharged 
him, after he had taken the oath. Thus ended the Shays's war (as it 
was called). But as election-day drew on, the minds of the people were 
all turned upon a new Governor, that they had a great majority for 
Governor Hancock, and as the tax that had been the cause of the in- 
surrection and not been collected, the new Governor, and Assembly, &c. 
made a law to have it paid in soldiers' notes, those notes could then be 
obtained for half a dollar on the pound; a pound was three dollars and 
thirty-three cents. My father's rate was so large (though a moderate 
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farmer), that he paid out eleven dollars for soldiers* notes to pay his 
tax: by this I understood that his tax was between forty and fifty dol- 
lars." 

» 

Lee, Mass. D. M. Wilcox, M.D. 

For a graphic account of the Shays' rebellioa, read Bellamy's "Duke of Stockbridge"; the 
hero is the Hamlin herein mentioned. — [Ed.] 

THE LEGAL RECORD. AND MR. SEDGWICK'S APPEAL 

TO THE GOVERNOR 

BERKSHIRE SS At the Supreme Judicial Court begun & holden at Great Barrington with- 
^^^ in and for the County of Berkshire on the Third Tuesday of March in the year of 
I L. S. I our Lord Seventeen hundred and Eighty seven in pursuance of an Act of the Gen- 
"""^^ eral Court, made and passed in February last past for this purpose. 

The Juniors for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts upon their oath present that Peter 
Wilcox jun'' of Lee in the County of Berkshire laborer, & Nathaniel Austin of Sheffield in the 
same County of Berkshire laborer (together with divers other persons mentioned in the Indict- 
ment) being members and subjects of the said Commonwealth, and owing allegiance to the 
same, not having the fear of God in their hearts, nor having any regard to the duty of their 
allegiance, but being moved and seduced by a lawless & rebellious spirit, and withdrawing from 
the said Commonwealth that cordial love and due obedience, fidelity & all^;iance which every 
member of the same Commonwealth ought of right to bear to it, and also most wickedly & 
traiterously devising and conspiring to levy war against this Commonwealth, & thereby most 
wickedly & traiterously intending as much as in them lay to change & subvert the rule and 
Government of this Commonwealth, duly & happily established by the good people, the in- 
habitants & Members of the same, according to the Constitution and form of Government of 
the same, and to reduce and subject the inhabitants of this Commonwealth to lawless power, 
anarchy & confusion, on the twenty-seventh day of February in the year of our Lord seventeen 
hundred and eighty seven at Stockbridge within the Cotmty of Berkshire aforesaid, with a 
great number of Rebels and Traitors against the Commonwealth aforesaid Viz the number of 
one hundred & twenty whose names are yet unknown to the Jurors, being armed and arrayed 
in a warlike and hostile manner Viz with Guns Bayonets Pistols, Swords, Clubs and divers other 
weapons as well offensive as defensive with force and arms did falsely and traiterously assemble 
and join themselves against this Commonwealth and the law and Government of the same es- 
tablished by the Constitution and form of Government as aforesaid & then and there with 
force and arms as aforesaid in pursuance of such their wicked and traiterous intentions and pur- 
poses aforesaid did falsely and traiterously prepare, order, wage & levy public and cruel war 
against the Commonwealth aforesaid, and then and there did with force and arms as aforesaid 
wickedly and traiterously assault, imprison, captivate, plunder, destroy, kill and murder divers 
of liege Subjects of the said Commonwealth in the peace of the said Commonwealth being, and 
lawf tdly and in the duty of their all^;ianoe to the said Commonwealth, defending the same from 
the traiterous attacks as aforesaid, all which is against the duty of their allegiance against the 
peace and dignity of the said Commonwealth aforesaid, and the Law of the same in such case 
made and provided — 

R T Paine Att'^ p' Repub 

A true bill, SiifON Lbarnbd Foreman 
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Berkshirs SS March term at Great Barrington 1787 The said Peter Wilcox jun 
and Nathaniel Austin are arraigned at the barr, & have this Indictment read to them and they 
severally say that thereof they are not Guilty and thereof for tr3ral severally put themselves 

on God and the Country JvP 'tucKER Cler— 

An now in this present term before the Court here come the said Peter Wilcox jun' and 
Nath^ Austin under custody of the Sheriff of the said County and being set to the barr here in 
their proper persons and forthwith being demanded concerning the premises in the Indictment 
above specified and charged upon them how they will acquit themselves thereof, they severally 
say that thereof that they are not guilty and thereof for tryal put themselves on God and the 
Country (Theodore Sedgwick & Caleb Strong Esq" having been assigned by the Court as 
Counsel for the prisoners) a jury is immediately impannelled Viz — ^William Bacon, foreman, and 
fellows, namely John Hide, Jeremiah Hicock, Asa Sheldon j' David Benton, Ebenezer Smith, 
Elisha Ensign, Ephraim Bradley, Miles Powell, Elijah Brown, Moses Ashley & Elisha Bradley 
who being sworn to speak the truth of and concerning the premises upon their oath say that 
the said Peter Wilcox f is guilty, and the said Nathaniel Austin is guilty — and now the At- 
torney General moves that sentence of death might be given against the said Peter Wilcox jun"" 
and Nath' Austin the prisoners at the barr if they have or know ought to say wherefore the 
Justices here, ought not upon the premises and virdict aforesaid to proceed to Judgment against 
them, and the said Peter Wilcox j' and Nathan' Austin nothing further say unless as they be- 
fore had said, — whereupon all and singular the premises being seen, and by the said Justices 
here fully tmderstood. It is considered by the Court here, that the said Peter Wilcox jtm' 
be taken to the Goal of the Commonwealth from whence he came, and from thence to the place 
of Execution, and there be hanged by the neck tmtil he be dead — also that the said Nathan* 
Austin be taken to the Goal from whence he came, and from thence to the place of Execution, 
and there be hanged by the neck untill he be dead — A true copy of the Record 

A true Copy JvP Tucker Cler — 

Attest 

[Endorsed] 
Superior Court Clerk['sl Exempli- 
fication relative to Austin & Wilcox 
two convicts in Berkshire — 



Stockbridge 8. April 1787 

Sir, 

There will probably be application made, for mercy, for the several convicts in this county. 
I am perhaps of all men the least qualified to decide with propriety either in their favor or 
against them. By the interested malevolence of an individual I have been distinguished by the 
very particular resentment of those who have engaged in the rebellion. I have been of council 
for all the convicts, & have therefore been the object of the pathetic addresses of their friends 
Sc themselves. Under these drctunstances my Judgment may be influenced by my passions. 
I dare not therefore hint an opinion on the subject. Should, however, a distinction take place 

your Excellency will pardon me mentioning a few facts which I think ought to be known 

Thefatherof Nathaniel Austin is of respectable decent, (stc) I have known him long and at all 
times favorable to Government — in addition to which M'. Austin is an infirm man and so 
aflicted with the situation of his son that it is not unlikely his execution may prove fatal to him. 
The young man has a decent wife & three small children, and I am induced to believe that it 
was more owing to the arts and seduction of others than to his own depraved disposition that 
he has taken the part he has in the rebellion. 
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There is also among the convicts one Peter Wilcoks Jim' of whom I know little he had 
however a brother slain in the action at Sheffield, he is a young man, and appears little ac- 
quainted with any subject. — I have to mention to your Excellency one other character, — 
Williams. He is friendless having neither parents nor relations in the Commonwealth. I 
had as his cotmcil considerable opportunity to observe his temper and disposition, he appeared 
ingenious, artless and candid, and gave such a natural account of the means used by one Man- 
ning to seduce him into the conduct he pursued, that I have been induced to entertain a more 
favorable opinion of his disposition than almost any one of the insurgents, — in his favor I have 
inclosed a petition. Altho I have resisted every application which has been made to address 
the Governor & Council on the subject of pardon, I felt myself irresistably impeled to make 
the foregoing observations to your Excellency. — 

I believe the siting of the Sup' Court has had a good effect, at least the idea (so far as I 
have been able to learn) of success by arms is not now so prevalent as heretofore. The mani- 
fest if not open and avowed object with the party at present seems to be to obtain their wishes 
by a change of administration, and by procuring a legislature who will be disposed to establish 
iniquity by Law, a paper money executive & legislative^ will give them everything they can 
desire excepting only a division of property. Prom such may the good Lord deliver us. — 

I perceive that the first Justice of our court of common pleas is removed. Will your Ex- 
cellency permit me to mention to you the name of a Gentleman whom} in my opinion would 
give the most general satisfaction to have appointed to the vacancy? It is M' D wight of 
the senate — He is a gentleman of abilities, of education, firmly attached to the true interest of 
his country, a man of dignity and of amiable manners. — 

I have the honor to be 

with the highest esteem & most unfeigned regard 
Sir, 

Your most obed' Serv' 

Theodore Sedgwick. 
His Excellency 

Gov Bowdoin 

t SiC 

Northampton 10, April 1787. 
Sir, 

A letter I did myself the honor to address to your Excellency on the 8^. I this morning 
forwarded by young M' Lincoln. In that letter I mentioned the name, and circumstances of 
Peter Wilcoks Jun' a convict in the Goal of Berkshire. The bearer of this is his father in Law 
& his business in Boston is to solicit mercy for the unhappy young man. I can't omit observ- 
ing that should the sentence be executed, an unproportioned weight of misery will fall on an 

individual family 

You, Sir, will be so obliging as to excuse the trouble I give you & to do me the justice to be- 
lieve that I am with great sincerity & truth. 

Sir, 

Your Excellencys 
Most obed^ hum^ Svre* — 

Theodore Sedgwick. 
His Excellency 

Governor Bowdoin 
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Lenox 10, May 1787. — 
Sir, 

The friends of Wilcoks the convict have informed me that further application will be made 
for his pardon. They have been extremely importunate with me to make one of the number who 
have made another address for mercy to be extended to him. 

Prom an unfortunate combination of circumstances, it has so happened that those who 
were the most proper objects of capital punishment are now beyond the reach of Justice. 

I have heretofore mentioned to your Excellency that one son of the father of the convict 
feU in the action of Sheffield, another circumstance I should have mentioned [is] that one son 
was in arms in favor of Government. — This young man himself is so far from having exercised 
influence that he doth not possess the least. Prom the time he was taken to the present mo- 
ment so far as I have been able to learn he has behaved with propriety and decency. It is 
said, however, that during the action he manifested a degree of bravery superior to his Pellows. 
This with me is far from being a circumstance against him. A cowardly traitor to me is the 
most detestable of all characters. Such an one may do mischief in a bad, but can never be of 
service to a good cause — 

Your Excellency's goodness I am confident will excuse this hasty scrawl. It is wrote in 
the hurry & confusion of the business of a court — 

I am with sincere attachment & esteem 

Sir, Your Excellency's 

Most obedient, hum^ serv* 

His Excellency Theodors Sedgwick. 

Gov. Bowdoin 
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MONUMENTS TO INDIANS 

Edgar R. Harlan, curator of the historical department of Iowa, 
opened a mine of exceeding interest when he asked for information con- 
cerning monuments which have been erected in the United States to 
the memory of Indian chieftains. In discussing monuments that have 
been erected to American women I have already described the statues 
to Sakajawea, "the Mother of Oregon," who guided Lewis and Clark 
on their memorable expedition across the continent in 1804, and that of 
Pocahontas, which has been made by William Ordway Partridge for 
the Pocahontas Memorial Association to be erected on Jamestown 
Island, and I have heard of eighteen other statues and monuments that 
have been erected in the United States to commemorate the achieve- 
ments and the loyalty to the whites of warriors, sachems and chieftains 
of the aboriginal tribes of North America. There are probably more, 
and I am sure the readers of these letters will appreciate any information 
on the subject. The list at present is as follows: Mahaska, recently 
erected in Iowa; Red Jacket, in Buffalo; Miantonomoh, in Boston; 
Sleepy Eye, at Sleepy Eye, Minn.; Shabonee at Morris, 111.; Sakajawea, 
at Portland; Osceola, at Fort Moultrie, Charleston, S. C; Tomochichi, 
in Savannah; Uncas, at Norwich, Conn.; Pushmataha, in Washington, 
D. C; Cornplanter, in Pennsylvania; Cornstalk, at Point Pleasant, W. 
Va.; Logan, at Auburn, N. Y.; Keokuk, at Keokuk, la.; Attucks, on 
Boston Common; Waban, at Newton, Mass.; Leatherlips, Franklin 
County, Ohio; Brant (Thayendanegea), at Brantford, Ontario. 

If any reader of these letters knows of other monuments to Ameri- 
can Indians I shall be glad to receive descriptions of them, biographical 
'sketches of the Indians so honored and the circumstances under which 
they were erected. 

A statue to Joseph Brant, principal chief and warrior of the Six 
Nations during the later part of the eighteenth century, was erected in 
1886, at Brantford, Ont., "by his fellow subjects, admirers of his fidelity 
and attachment to the British Crown," so reads the statue inscription. 

Brant's Indian name was Thayendanegea. He was a full-blooded 
Mohawk and not a half-breed, as has been represented, or the son of an 
Englishman. He was born in 1740, and at the age of thirteen he fell 
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under the notice of Sir William Johnson, the superintendent of Indian 
affairs for the British Government, who sent him and his sister Mary to 
Dr. Wheelock's Charity School at Lebanon, Conn* He there not only 
became familiar with the English language but was converted to Chris^ 
tianity, joined the Episcopal Church, became a minister and settled at 
Canajoharie, N. Y., as a missionary among the Mohawks; but fate had 
other work for him to perform, and in 1763 he became a soldier under 
Sir William Johnson and fought with great distinction against Pontiac 
and other rebellious chiefs. He visited England in 1775, where he was 
received with great ceremony and lionized by all classes. At the out- 
break of the Revolution he received a commission as colonel in the British 
army, organized the Indians against the Colonists and was the leader in 
several of the massacres and guilty of many barbarities. After the 
treaty of peace in 1783 he retired from the service on half pay and ob- 
tained a grant of land in Ontario along the Grand River, where he 
founded the town and settled down with the remnant of the Mohawk 
tribe. There until his death he devoted his life to the improvement of 
his people, teaching them the gospel and looking after their moral and 
physical welfare. He translated the prayer book and parts of the New 
Testament into his native tongue and he planned to write a history of 
the Six Nations, which was never accomplished, .however. In 1785 he 
again visited England, where he was received with the greatest honors, 
introduced into the best society and presented at court. 

While there he secured sufficient funds with which to build a church 
for his people — the first Episcopal church ever erected in upper Canada. 
His last days were spent on his estate at the head of Lake Ontario — a 
gift from the king — upon which he built a large residence, and here 
resided, with his youngest son, John, who afterward became a chief, 
and a daughter, Elizabeth, who married William Johnson Kerr, a grand- 
son of Sir William Johnson, while his wife preferred the simpler life of 
the savage and dwelt with the tribe in the Indian village at Grand River. 
The last survivor of the Brant children was Catherine B. Johnson, who 
died at Wellington square, Canada, in 1867. 

Osceola, the great chief of the Seminoles, who fought General Jack- 
son in Florida with such stubborn ability, lies buried within an inclosure 
at the entrance of Fort Moultrie, near Charleston, S. C. He was buried 
where he died, January 30, 1838. There has always been a controversy 
over Osceola's ability and character. Some writers have represented 
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him to be a coward and a knave; others have made him the greatest of 
chiefs, the ablest of counselors and bravest of warriors. He was born 
on the Chattahoochee River in Georgia in 1804. He was not a chief 
by birth, his father being an Englishman named William Powell, and 
his mother a Creek of the Red Stick Tribe. He was taken by his mother 
to Florida at the age of four years, and by his force of character early 
attained prominence among the Seminoles. He was slender, well 
formed, muscular, an excellent tactician, and a great admirer of order 
and discipline, having become versed in military movements among his 
white neighbors. His manner was bold and impressive, well calculated 
to influence the timid and encourage the brave. The Seminole War of 
183 s was largely instigated by him, both on account of personal affronts 
and in resistance of American encroachments. He directed every im- 
portant action. 

At the beginning of the war the Seminoles numbered 2,000 men, 
but in June, 1835, with seventy-nine men, precipitated the battle of 
Ouithlacoochee. In this fight Osceola, dressed in his red belt and feath- 
ered head-dress, sheltered himself behind a big tree, occasionally stepping 
out to level his rifle, and bringing down a man at every shot. It took 
several volleys from the whole platoon to dislodge him, and the tree was 
literally shot to pieces. Osceola after the battle had an interview with 
General Gaines in relation to terms of peace. The general told him to 
move to the south of the Ouithlacoochee and hold himself ready to attend 
a council when called, and they would not be disturbed. He was attack- 
ed near Fort Drane, and had it not been for a faithful spy Osceola would 
have been taken prisoner. Making a narrow escape, he met General 
Call at Wahoo in a sharp fight in which the American army was badly 
handled. Osceola's severe blows in that contest still made him master, 
though the report was circulated that he had been deposed for cowar- 
dice. When General Jesup, certain that the war was at an end, called 
upon Osceola to bring his men in for removal the latter broke up his 
plans, for when the transports arrived not an Indian could be found. 
In 1837, the Indians trusting in a truce until fall, Osceola was seized 
by strategy of General Jesup when on his way to arrange a treaty, and, 
after several months' confinement in St. Augustine, was sent to Charles- 
ton, S. C, and imprisoned in Fort Moultrie until his death. 

Cornplanter was a famous Seneca chief, also known as John O'Bail, 
and is supposed to have been born between 1732 and 1740, on the Gen- 
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esee River, New York. His father was a white trader named John 
O'Bail or O'Beel, said by some to have been an Englishman, although 
Harris (Buffalo, Historical Society Publications, VI, 416, 1903) says he 
was a Dutchman, named Abeel, and Ruttenber (Tribes Hudson R., 
317, 1872) also says he was a Dutch trader. His mother was a full- 
blood Seneca. All that is known of Cornplanter's early days is con- 
tained in a letter to the governor of Pennsylvania, in which he says he 
played with Indian boys who remarked the difference between the color 
of his skin and theirs; his mother informed him that his father resided 
at Albany. He visited his father, who, it appears, treated him kindly, 
but gave him nothing to carry back, "nor did he tell me," he adds, "that 
the United States were about to rebel against the Government of Eng- 
land." He states that he was married before this visit. He was one 
of the parties to the treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1784, when a large cession 
of land was made by the Indians; he also took part in the treaty of 
Fort Harmar in 1789, in which an extensive territory was conveyed to 
the United States (although his name is not among the signers) and 
he was a signer of the treaties of September 15, 1797, and July 30, 1802. 

These acts rendered him so unpopular with his tribe, for a time his 
life was in danger. In 1790 he, together with Half town, visited Phil- 
adelphia to lay before General Washington the grievances complained 
of by their people. In 1816 he resided just within the limits of Penn- 
sylvania on his grant seven miles below the junction of the Connewango 
with the Allegheny, on the banks of the latter. He was perhaps, more 
than ninety years of age at the time of his death, February 18, 1836. A 
monument erected by the State of Pennsylvania in 1866 bears the in- 
scription: "Aged about 100 years." 

Cornstalk was a celebrated Shawnee chief (born about 1720, died 
in 1777) who held authority over those of the tribes then settled on the 
Scioto in Ohio. He was brought most prominently into notice by his 
leadership of the Indians in the battle of Point Pleasant, at the mouth 
of Great Kanawha River, West Virginia, October 10, 1774. Although 
defeated in a battle lasting throughout the day, his prowess and general- 
ship on this occasion — where his force, mostly Shawnees, numbering 
probably 1,000, was opposed to 1,100 Virginia volunteers — won the 
praise of the whites. After this battle he entered into a treaty of peace 
with Lord Dunmore in November, 1774, at Chillicothe, O., although 
strenuously opposed by a part of his tribe, and faithfully kept it until 
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1777. In the tatter year, the Shawnees being incited to renew hostilities^ 
he went to Point Pleasant and notified the settlers that he might be 
forced into the war. The settlers detained him and his son as hostages 
and they were soon after murdered by some infuriated soldiers in re- 
taliation for the killing of a white settler by some roving Indians, thus 
arousing the vindictive spirit of the Shawnees, which was not broken 
until 1794. Cornstalk was not only a brave and energetic warrior, but 
a skilful general and an orator of considerable ability. A monument was 
erected to his memory in the court house yard at Point Pleasant in 
1896. 

Crispus Attucks, half Indian and half negro, whose name meant 
^^small deer," was the first person slain in the first hostile encounter be- 
tween tHe Americans and the British in the Revolutionary War. In 
consequence a monument was erected to his memory on Boston Com- 
mon in 1888. 

Leatherlips was a Huron chief of the Sandusky tribe whose honor- 
able character and friendship for the whites inflamed the jealousy of 
Tecumseh, who ruthlessly ordered him to be killed on the plea that he 
was a wizard, Tecumseh's fanaticism being so overmastering that he 
assigned the execution of Shateiaronhia to another Huron chief named 
Roundhead. He was apprised of his condemnation by his brother, 
who was sent to him with a piece of bark on which a tomahawk was 
drawn as a token of his death. The execution took place near his camp 
on the Scioto, about fourteen miles north of Columbus, in the summer 
of 1 8 10, there being present a number of white men, including a justice 
of the peace, who made an effort to save the life of the accused, but 
without success. He was tomahawked by a fellow tribesman while 
kneeling beside his own grave, after having chanted a death song. The 
Wyandot Club of Columbus, O., in 1888, erected a granite monument 
to Shateiaronhia in a park, surrounded by a stone wall, including the 
spot where he died. 

William E. Curtis 

In relation to your symposium on "Shafts to Indians'^ 



Before I forget it, allow me to call to the attention of the readers 
of your page that what I believe to be the largest monument of the kind 
in the world is located not far from Oregon, III.; a huge statue of Black 
Crow,* erstwhile chief of the bellicose Sacs and Foxes, the work of 
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Mr. Lorado Taf t of Chicago. The Sachem is shown peering out over the 
Rock River Valley, towards the abode of his traditional enemies, the 
Illini. The figure is of truly Titanic proportions, and withal intensely 
lifelike. I remember my first view of the ominous guardian of the upper 
valley; we were working up-stream in a birchbark, when the old chief, 
bathed in moonlight, bore down on us from his vantage-point like a 
spectre. 

Perhaps this statue will at least be cited in the continuation of Mr. 
Curtis's article, but to assure its not being completely overlooked, I 
gladly contribute this information. Views of the monument may be 
obtained in both Oregon and Dixon, 111., and also, I believe, from 
either the Shefiield or Colonial House at Grand Detour. 

J. A. S. 
Chicago Record- Herald 



THE INDIAN CHIEF TO THE WHITE SETTLER 

Think of the country for which the Indians fought! Who can 
blame them.^ As Philip looked down from the seat on Mount Hope, 
that glorious eminence, that 

— "Throne of royal state, which far 

Outshoae the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold" — 

as he looked down, and beheld the lovely scene which spread beneath, at 
a summer sunset, the distant hilltops glittering as with fire, the slanting 
beams streaming across the waters, the broad plains, the island groups, 
the majestic forest — could he be blamed, if his heart burned within him, 
as he beheld it all passing, by no tardy process, from beneath his control, 
into the hands of the stranger? 

As the river chieftains — the lords of the waterfalls and the moun- 
tains — ranged this lovely valley, can it be wondered at, if they beheld 
with bitterness the forest disappearing beneath the settler^s axe — the 
fishing place disturbed by his sawmillsf Can we not fancy the feelings 
with which some strong-minded savage, the chief of the Pocumtuck 
Indians, who should have ascended the summit of the Sugarloaf Moun- 
tain (rising as it does before us, at this moment, in all its loveliness and 
grandeur) — in company with a friendly settler — contemplating the prog- 
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ress already made by the white man, and marking the gigantic strides 
with which he was advancing into the wilderness, should fold his arms 
and say, ^^White man, there is eternal war between me and thee! I quit 
not the land of my fathers, but with my life. In those woods, where I 
bent my youthful bow, I will still hunt the deer; over yonder waters I 
will still glide, unrestrained, in my bark canoe. By those dashing water- 
falls I will still lay up my winter store of food; on these fertile meadows 
I will still plant my corn. 

^^Stranger, the land is mine! I understand not these paper rights. 
I gave not my consent when, as thou sayest, these broad regions were 
purchased, for a few baubles, of my fathers. They could sell what was 
theirs; they could sell no more. JIow could my father sell that which 
the Great Spirit sent me into the world to live upon.^ They knew not 
what they did. 

"The stranger came, a timid suppliant — few and feeble, and asked 
to lie down on the red man's bearskin, and warm himself at the red man's 
fire, and have a little piece of land to raise corn for his women and chil- 
dren; and now he is become strong, and mighty, and bold, and spreads 
out his parchments over the whole, and says, ^It is mine.' 

"Stranger! there is not room for us both. The Great Spirit has 
not made us to live together. There is poison in the white man's cup; 
the white man's dog barks at the red man's heels. If I should leave the 
land of my fathers, whither shall I fly! Shall I go to the south, and 
dwell among the graves of the Pequots! Shall I wander to the west, 
the fierce Mohawk — the man-eater — is my foe. Shall I fly to the east, 
the great water is before me. No, stranger; here I have lived, and here 
will I die; and if here thou abidest, there is eternal war between me and 
thee. 

"Thou hast taught me thy arts of destruction; for that alone I 
thank thee. And now take heed to thy steps; the red man is thy foe. 
When thou goest forth by day, my bullet shall whistle past thee; when 
thou liest down by night, my knife is at thy throat. The noonday sun 
shall not discover thy enemy, and the darkness of midnight shall not 
protect thy rest. Thou shalt plant in terror, and I will reap in blood; 
thou shalt sow the earth with corn, and I will strew it with ashes; thou 
shalt go forth with the sickle, and I will follow after with the scalping- 
knife; thou shalt build, and I will burn — till the white man or the In- 
dian perish from the land." 

Edward Everett 
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CHEAP REAL ESTATE FOR UNCLE SAM 

New modes and mechanisms of warfare, and the changed political 
geography of the United States since the liberation of Cuba and the 
'^taking" of Panama, puts us in an altered position as bargainers for the 
Danish West Indies. For a time in the course of the Civil War we re- 
quired it as a naval base. We could have had it then. Indeed, our 
treaty with Denmark was ready for ratification, and the Danish king 
had said a sad farewell to his St. Thomas subjects — when the treaty 
failed! That was when Seward was Lincoln's Secretary of State,* and 
F. A. Ober wrote of it years after that it was "one of these humiliating 
episodes that made America a byword in diplomatic circles.' 
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Three other times in the succeeding three generations the question 
has been renewed. For three generations the voting population of the 
Danish Indies has been favorable, overwhelmingly, toward annexation 
to the United States. But Denmark had the memory of the former 
abasement to make it chary. After the Spanish War, with Porto Rico 
a dependency and Cuba a ward, each yielding coaling stations, our need 
was less. In 1902 there was further talk, for the Panama Canal was in 
sight. That dynastic forehandedness of the HohenzoUerns had planted 
a Mecklenburg princess in Denmark and already the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Steamship Line had begun fixing up St. Thomas as its West Indian 
headquarters. We had bases at Porto Rico and at Guantanamo in 
Cuba, so a little opposition quelled our enthusiasm and Danish parlia- 
mentary eagerness, especially as we were mentioning only ^(5,000,000 
as the price. 

Presently the Hamburg-American Steamship Line was dominating 
the port of St. Thomas and had erected a first-class coaling station, with 
large warehouses and docks. While we had higgled at negotiating, 
German shipping had run its lines to the islands, giving a practical sort 
of business- relief and fillip — not merely for private profit, but for im- 
perial interests. The British Royal Mail sold its engineering plant 
there and transferred to Barbados. These things happened, as Colonel 
Roosevelt must have been reminded when he landed the other day at 
St. Thomas, within the first two years of his administration, and in the 
succeeding Taf t administration. When Christian X. came to the Dan- 
ish throne in 191 2, his consort being the German princess, Alexandrine 

*See the Seward letters printed in the Magazine for October, 1916. 
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of Mecklenburg, sister of the Duchess Cecile whom the German Crown 
Prince married, the Germanizing of St. Thomas was well progressed. 

Now in the Danish parliament the matter of transfer is broached 
again. German shipping is not running. The i68 sailings a year by 
the Hamburg-American have been intermitted during two years with 
no prospects of resumption. Docks, coaling station, repair works, 
warehouses and a considerable labor force and pay roll are in abeyance. 
Once in a while the Royal (British) Mail stops there. The only other 
connection with the United States is the Quebec S. S. Line. Natives, 
speaking English, are emigrating to Porto Rico and New York and New 
Orleans. Transatlantique to Bordeaux and the Danish and Leyland 
callings are disarranged by war business. Besides, it is a great year 
for sugar, and Cuba and Porto Rico are making the most of it. Hence 
the suggestion again of annexation by sale to America. On our side 
there are four reasons for listening — (i) the necessity for keeping any 
other European power from gaining a foothold there; (2) the desirability 
of strengthening all outer defence posts of Panama Canal; (3) the new 
quick means in war of striking by means of aircraft and submarines, 
since St. Thomas is only a few miles away from Porto Rico; (4) cer- 
tain benefits to trade and industry. 

Haiti, San Domingo and Cuba are republics, Porto Rico is an 
American dependency, and all the Caribbeans .are now British, except 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, which are possessions of the French Re- 
public. The Windward Isles stand out there in position to fend off 
approach from the Atlantic — but they are not ours. Most of them we 
could not get by purchase. St. Thomas by itself would be but one de- 
tached from "The Queen's Necklace." Should Uncle Sam buy it? 
Probably no naval man would decide otherwise — if only to prevent its 
going elsewhere. It would be a pendant to Porto Rico, and if in time 
there arises an American merchant marine that does not hug the main 
shore too closely, the island could be developed for sugar, cocoa, sisal, 
mahogany, aloe, castor oil plant and tamarind. Twice I have crossed 
the islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix and found them generally 
empty. When slavery was abolished the proprietors could not, with 
the milling and shipping facilities they had, make the land pay. It 
lies largely unused, owned by absentees, when the negro population 
might be utilized as it is in Cuba. Cuba also has scarcity of labor, but 
it is finding ways to attract it by rentals of land and payment for crops. 
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Porto Rico has fewer such troubles. Charlotte Amalie, the one town on 
St. Thomas, is the delight of tourists — a miniature but cleaner Naples. 
Stone houses with porticos and parapets and red tiled roofs rise on 
terraces against the hills about the harbor. Hybiscus with its scarlet 
flowers, palms, banana, tamarind, grow in surrounding gardens. Black- 
beard's and Bluebeard's castles and Government House top three 
heights. Lately Bluebeard's became a hotel. Its legend is that Blue- 
beard the pirate made it his home. Somewhat diflFerent from the 
Arabian Bluebeard, his prohibition to his wife was that she should not 
open a certain casket. Which, naturally, at first opportunity she did 
— to find therein seven scented notes from seven wives of other men in 
the town. She invited them to tea, and as soon as they each got home, 
each gently perished from a subtle poison. 

Truman Cross 
Transcript^ Boston 



GETTYSBURG ADDRESS MSS. TO LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Washington, April 15 — Four Lincoln manuscripts of extraordinary 
interest have been presented to the library of Congress by Miss Helen 
Nicolay and Clarence L. Hay. The manuscripts include two drafts 
of the Gettysburg address, a draft of the second inaugural, and the 
memorandum prepared in August, 1864, in which Lincoln stated that 
he would probably lose the coming election, in which event it would be 
his duty to co-operate with the President-elect to save the Union. 

The last document is Miss Nicolay's gift, it having been preserved 
by her father, John G. Nicolay. It will be recalled that this memoran- 
dum was sealed by Lincoln and endorsed by the members of his cabinet. 
The other manuscripts were the property of the late John Hay, and have 
been given to the Government by Clarence L. Hay, acting in behalf of 
himself and his sisters, Mrs. Helen Hay Whitney and Mrs. Alice Hay 
Wadsworth. 
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PARSON WILLARd's RESIGNATION 

The Boston Public Library has the original letter written by Joseph 
Willard, pastor of the First Church in Beverly, at the time of his res- 
ignation to accept the presidency of Harvard College. The document 
is of great interest to Harvard men, and is here reproduced: 

"To the inhabitants of the first parish in Beverly in Parish meeting 
assembled Novr. 19, 1781. 

"Brethren — When I settled in this place, I had no thoughts but of 
continuing with you in the work of the ministry, during my life. But 
God, in his providence, has so ordered, that I have been unanimously 
elected, by the Corporation & Overseers of Harvard College in Cam- 
bridge, to the ofiice of President of that Society; and by a Committee 
from them, have been desired to accept the trust, as one of great im- 
portance, and which presents a sphere of usefulness to mankind, much 
more extensive than my present one. This election, for a good while, 
greatly embarrassed my mind: and I found it difiicult to determine what 
I ought to do. But after a prayerful consideration, weighing things on 
every side, and consulting the most judicious persons, I have been in- 
clined to think, that duty calls me to accept the invitation from Cam- 
bridge. And this weighs much with me, that should I go there, it will 
not be a deserting of the service of the churches of Christ, but I shall 
be more in the way of promoting their interests, by being at the head 
of one of those societies, from whence they are supplied with pastors. 
It has indeed given me great pain, when I have thought of a dissolution 
of my pastoral relation to you, among whom I have lived in love and 
peace, for so long a time, and to whom, I hope, my ministry has not 
been altogether unprofitable; but as I have seemed, by the voice of 
providence, to be called to leave you, I have at length been induced to 
consult the brethren of the church upon the subject, and have asked 
their consent to my going to Cambridge. After several meetings, they 
have concluded not to act as a separate body, but with, and as a part of 
the parish. The matter is therefore referred to you brethren, at this 
meeting; and I ask of you that consent, which I before asked of the 
church, when they met by themselves. 

"I pray that you may have all needed direction from above, and 
may be led to that decision, which will eventually be most for the divine 
glory, I am, brethren, your affectionate pastor, 

Joseph Willard" 
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JOHN BAKER, THE HERO OF MADAWASKA. 

IN the cemetery at Fort Fairfield, on the banks of the Aroostook 
River, within sight of the iron post that marks the boundary be- 
tween the United States and the province of New Brunswick, and 
in view of the hill on which stood the old fort from which the town takes 
its name, lie the remains of a sturdy Maine hero — ^John Baker. A name 
that is woefully unknown to this generation, but whose bearer was the 
subject of special messages from several Presidents of the United States 
to Congress; long correspondences between Henry Clay, and other 
Secretaries of State with the British government; proclamations by 
Governors of Maine; discussions in Parliament and Congress covering 
a period of several years. A marble monument marks his grave, 
erected by Maine in commemoration of his loyalty, bearing his name 
and the following tribute to his patriotism: 

"Erected by authority of a Resolve of the L^gislattire of Maine, A. D. 1895 to commemo- 
rate the Patriotism of JOHN BAKER, a loyal son of Maine in maintaining the Honor of his 
Flag during the contentions on the disputed Territory, 1834-42/' 

Certainly such a man is deserving of more than passing notice, and his 
story should be preserved in the annals of the State for which he en- 
dowed so much. 

The "bloodless Aroostook War" has been the theme of many a jest 
and writers have burlesqued and ridiculed it until the majority of 
Maine people seem to look upon it as a huge joke. Yet to one who will 
study the causes, conditions and results of that event it will disclose 
the settlement of a question very serious to our State — one that was 
the cause of much annoyance and suffering to the early settlers on the 
Northern and Eastern borders and which threatened a bloody and ex- 
pensive war with Great Britain. Of course it is impossible now to 
enter into the merits or give any intelligent review of the voluminous 
communications between the United States and Great Britain in re- 
gard to the question of the Northeastern Boundary. I must simply 
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touch upon one point of the discussion of that question which for a 
long time was the subject of contention and after many years was set- 
tied (in 1842) by the Ashburton- Webster Treaty. The Paris Treaty 
of September 3, 1783 — which recognized the independence of the United 
States and terminated the Revolution — defined also the boundaries of the 
New Republic. A serious source of trouble was the differing views 
of the two countries, on the true meaning of certain points of that 
boundary as defined by the treaty. One of these questions was, what 
was meant by the clause defining "the.Northwest angle of Nova Scotia." 
Article II of the treaty contains this clause "And that all disputes which 
might arise in the future, on the subject of the boundaries of the said 
United States may be prevented, it is hereby agreed and declared, that 
the following ^re, and shall be their boundaries, viz. : From the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia, viz.: that angle which is formed by a line 
drawn due north from the source of Saint Croix River to the Highlands; 
along the said Highlands which divide those rivers which empty them- 
selves into the river St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the At- 
lantic Ocean, to the Northwesternmost head of Connecticut River." 

What was the "Northwest angle of Nova Scotia" and where were 
the "Highlands" defined in the Paris treaty situated, were questions 
of vital importance to Maine as well as to the whole United States — 
questions that were still unsettled at the close of Jackson's adminis- 
tration in 1837; and it was not until Tyler's time in 1842 that the final 
settlement was made. These questions during the long period be- 
tween 1783 and 1842 were the subject of long discussions which alone 
would fill volumes. 

The absurd and ridiculous claim of Great Britain, that the "north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia" was at Mars Hill, and that that was the 
"Highlands" defined in the treaty, was strenuously contested by Maine 
and was the chief cause of trouble for many years — both countries 
claiming jurisdiction over the disputed territory. It is perfectly clear, 
from the plain and most natural and obvious construction of the lan- 
guage used, that by the "Northwest angle of Nova Scotia" was really 
meant the Northwestern extremity of that province. By this con- 
struction the whole of Northern Maine comprising many thousand 
acres of valuable timber land, the fertile valley of the Aroostook, and 
all that territory which is now covered with prosperous and populous 
towns, from Mars Hill to Fort Kent, a distance of more than fifty miles 
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— a tract larger than some of the smaller states of the Union, — would 
be British territory. This vast disputed territory was a wilderness, 
dotted here and there along its water courses with rude logging camps, 
and covered with valuable timber. With the exception of a consider- 
able settlement on the St. John River in the far north, inhabited al- 
most wholly by French, there were but a comparatively few settlers 
scattered throughout the whole area — sturdy pioneers who had left 
the East and were making themselves homes in this vast wilderness. 
The settlement on the banks of the St. John was known as Mada- 
waska — and among its inhabitants were very few English, most of them 
being French neutrals, who years before had been driven from Acadia 
by the British. 

The story of their expulsion is a sad story of man's inhumanity to 
man. On September 5, 1755, General John Winslow from the Ply- 
mouth settlement — who by the way was an original founder of the town 
of Winslow, Maine, in 1766 — called the inhabitants of Acadia together 
to hear the decree of the King of England in regard to the disposal of 
the French inhabitants of the province, it having been resolved that 
the French "neutrals," as they were termed, should be banished from 
their country. They had taken the oath of allegiance to the English 
government, but had refused to take another oath that they would 
bear arms against the French if required, and practically to abjure their 
religion. Sixteen years before the Pilgrims landed on the shores of 
New England, these French emigrants had built cottages and made 
themselves homes, which were now destroyed by the cruel edict of 
the English. They were a peaceful, pastoral people, who never en- 
gaged in the forays of the French and Indians along the New England 
frontier. They were devoted to their fatherland and their religion, 
and refused to fight against the former or abjure the latter. At Grand 
Ft6 alone 1,923 men, women and children were driven on board British 
vessels at the point of the bayonet. Full 7,000 were thus expelled 
from their homes. Many families were separated at the outset by the 
cruel arrangements for their transportation and were never re-united. 
They were all finally distributed among the several English colonies. 

"Many a weary year has passed sinoe the burning of Grand Pr6, 
When on the falling tide the freighted vessels departed, 
Bearing a nation, with all its household goods, into exile, 
Exile without an end, and without example in story. 
Par asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians landed; 
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Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the wind from the northeast 
Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the Banks of Newfoundland. 
Friends they sought and homes; and many despairing, heartbroken 
Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend nor a fireside. 
Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the church-yards." 

— Longfdlow. 

By the treaty of 1783 at the close of the Revolution, one-half of 
the St. John's River was unquestionably part of the State of Maine; 
but at the close of the war of 1812, Great Britain claimed the whole, 
including both banks. Notwithstanding the Madawaska settlement 
was within the limits of the United States and the inhabitants so be- 
lieved and wished to live under its laws, the British came and enforced 
their laws upon them. They were not able to resist and were obliged 
to submit to their jurisdiction. 

For many years the quiet people were the only settlers in this 
part of the country. Though often visited by lumbermen yet there 
was no permanent settlement of English-speaking people until atx>ut 18 17. 
Nathan Baker, John Harford and his son John Harford, Jr., were the 
first American citizens who settled upon the river St. John, within the 
boundaries mutually claimed by the United States and Great Britain. 
John Harford and his son came in June 1 8 17, and were followed a few 
months afterwards by Nathan Baker, and were all engaged in a lum- 
bering business. In the summer of 1818, they removed their respective 
families from the Kennebec river. Baker established himself at the 
mouth of the Maryumpticook river, and Harford about fifteen miles 
farther up the St. John River. 

John Baker — ^the subject of this sketch — ^was the brother of Nathan 
Baker. He was born in Moscow, in the county of Somerset, in the 
District of Maine, January 17, 1796. In 18 16 he left the United States 
and took up his residence in the province of New Brunswick, where he 
remained for about two years and then left for the province of Lower 
Canada, where he resided about the same length of time. During the 
whole of this period he was engaged in lumbering. In 1820, he left 
the British provinces and went to reside with his brother Nathan at the 
Madawaska settlement, and engaged in lumbering with him until the 
death of Nathan. He afterwards married the widow of his brother 
and continued on farming and lumbering. 

On the 4th of October 1825, deeds were given by the agents of the 
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States of Massachusetts and Maine to John Baker and James Bacon, 
two of the American settlers. The commonwealth of Massachusetts 
appointed an agent in conjunction with the State of Maine, authorizing 
them to make good and sufficient deeds, conveying to such settlers 
'^in actual possession, as aforesaid, their heirs and assigns, one hundred 
acres each of land by them possessed, to include the improvements of 
their respective lots, they paying to said agent for the use of the com- 
monwealth, five dollars each and the expense of surveying the same." 
The agents thus authorized, did in the autumn of that year (1825) 
proceed up the St. John to the Madawaska settlement, and there at 
the mouth of the Maryumpticook river, a branch of the St. John river 
— (then claimed by the British to be in the parish of Kent county of 
York, and province of New Brunswick; but by the Americans to be in 
Penobscot County, Maine) — surveyed and conveyed two lots of 
land, on the 3d of October, to John Baker and James Bacon, citizens 
of Maine. They had settled above the French neutrals on the St. 
John river and its waters; and at the time when the settlement of these 
lots were commenced, there was no settlement within several miles. 
They also posted notices, stating their authority to give deeds, accord- 
ing to the resolves of the legislatures of the two States under which they 
acted. 

The land granted to Baker was described as beginning at the 
Maryumpticook stream or point on the St. John river, and bounded to 
contain one hundred acres. This was the same point of land which 
was originally taken up by his brother, Nathan Baker, then deceased, 
one of the original emigrants from Kennebec, It was a mill site, where 
there had been erected a saw mill and a grist mill. Baker's farm was 
situated at the mouth of what is now known as Baker's Brook, a little 
stream which empties into the St. John River — on the north or eastern 
side of the river — on what is now the British side of the river, a few 
miles below Fort Kent. Holding a deed from the states of Massachu- 
setts and Maine, it would naturally seem to John Baker that he was 
under the government of the United States and living in a country sub- 
ject to its laws. In this belief he manfully contended for his rights as 
an American citizen, and looked for protection from the government and 
helped to maintain his claim. It was under these circumstances and 
with this firm belief that he acted, and his future acts must be judged 
from this standpoint. With this in view John Baker must be recog- 
nized as a patriot, nobly contending for what he believed were his rights 
and as such should be held in honor especially by the people of Maine. 
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The land agents of Massachusetts and Maine appointed agents, 
with authority to grant permits to cut pine timber on the territory of 
the United States. Without permission of this kind, the mill at the 
mouth of the Maryumticook would have been useless. The govern- 
ment of New Brunswick became informed of this fact. A considerable 
quantity of lumber, partly purchased by John Baker and partly manu- 
factured at his mill, was afterwards seized in passing down the St. John 
river. Timber cut on Crown lands, within the province of New Bruns- 
wick, by British subjects, was allowed to be redeemed by paying a cer- 
tain duty. This composition was a privilege denied to John Baker, 
whose property on this occasion appears to have been confiscated on 
the ground that he was not a British subject. At Baker's trial, Mr. 
George West testified later "that he seized logs from him. He spoke 
as if he considered himself a resident within the Province and wanted 
all the lenity shown him; he was allowed to redeem his logs at the rate 
of 2.6^ per thousand feet, counting three logs to a thousand. The logs 
were seized as cut on Crown lands without license." This was prob- 
ably a transaction prior to the one cited above; but as there are no dates 
given in either case this fact cannot, at this late day, be verified. 

On the fourth of July 1827, by invitation of John Baker, the Ameri- 
can settlers generally assembled on the land conveyed to him by the 
States of Massachusetts and Maine, and there erected a staff and raised 
the American flag — it being a rude representative of the national Eagle 
made by some of the settlers. As was the custom of Americans they 
proposed to celebrate in a proper manner our National birthday; and 
engage in festivities that are usual to American citizens on that oc- 
casion. They partook of a repast provided by Baker. One of the 
French was hired as a musician, and a few others, who were attracted 
by the spectacle, were invited to the table. Many of the French set- 
tlers were invited to join in the celebration, and several of them accepted 
the invitation and were present; and two assisted in the ceremony of 
raising the American flag. Most of the American settlers participated 
in the proceedings of the day. Mr. Baker was the principal personage 
among them, and it was he who proposed the celebration and the rais- 
ing of the flag. An address was delivered — probably by Baker although 
from the reports it does not appear who was the orator on this occasion 
— ^a ball was given in the evening, at the home of Mr. Bacon. Many of 
the French settlers of both sexes were present by invitation, and that 
helped to conclude the festivities of the day. 
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The next day a document was drawn up by one of the settlers, 
which it is said was dictated by Baker and Bacon. It was in the form 
of by-laws and the purport of it was that the signers, in consequence of 
the great distance from their own government, thinking it expedient to 
form themselves into a society of their own and adjust all disputes among 
themselves, without admission of British authority, agree that they 
would resist any further attempt to enforce the laws of Great Britain 
among them, and would make laws for themselves, and would support 
each other in abiding by this determination. This was a provisional 
agreement, to continue in force for one year, unless sooner annulled 
by the American Government. In the meantime, application was to 
be made to the government, in order to be made certain of the condi- 
tions, and to obtain, if possible, the benefit of some regular authority. 
John Baker, James Bacon and Daniel Savage, were constituted a tribunal 
for the enforcement of law among them; with power to seize and sell 
property in satisfaction of debts contracted among the settlers. One 
of the settlers was appointed to the office of constable. It is sufficient 
to say, that this action seemed to be dictated by the necessity of their 
situation. The document was signed by most of the American settlers 
and it was said that a French lad — Peter Markee — was induced to put 
his name to it; being present at the American settlement. It was done 
without any invitation and took place in the absence of Mr. Baker and 
was contrary to the original purpose, which was to confine the step to 
Americans exclusively. The claim afterward made by the British 
authorities that the French were induced to join was without foundation 
in fact. This paper was destroyed about a month afterwards, to pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of the New Brunswick authorities. 

Baker stopped the Canadian mail-carrier, but finally allowed him 
to proceed with the mail, warning him not to cross American territory 
again. 

This naturally aroused the Canadian authorities, but Baker and 
his friends were too many for the constable sent to arrest him as they 
also were in August, when an attempt was made to arrest Baker for a 
small debt. 

In the report of S. B. Barrell, a special agent sent by the State De- 
partment (Henry Clay was then Secretary of State) to investigate the 
causes of conflict in the disputed territory, he says that Bacon was 
rescued from the hands of the officer who was not threatend in any 
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way. The debt was afterwards paid by Bacon, to Harford. He 
further stated that he deemed it scarcely necessary to add, that the 
proceedings of the settlers on July 4th and 5th and August nth were 
without authority or knowledge of the executive of the state of Maine. 

In the meantime the inhabitants of Madawaska agreed upon action 
and appointed Baker and Bacon, a deputation to proceed to Portland, 
with a request to have their case laid before the legislature at its next 
session, and to inquire of the executive authority whether they were 
recognized as citizens of the State, and entitled to the protection of its 
government. They received an answer in the affirmative, to be com- 
municated to their constituents, with injunctions to observe the ut- 
most caution in their conduct. Having left their application to be 
laid before the legislature, they returned through the wilderness by the 
way they came, and arrived home a short time before the execution of 
the Morehouse precept, 

Portland, Me. George S. Rowell 

(To be continued^ 



NEW YORK COUNTY NAMES 
{Second Paper) 

DELAWARE (1797) was taken from parts of Otsego and Ulster. 
Its name comes from the Delaware River and that from Thomas 
West, twelfth Baron De La Warr, who was the first Governor 
of Virginia (1610-18). 

It is a land of mountains and streams, now most attractive to the 
tourist and nature-lover, but in its early days mercilessly ravaged by 
the Indians and Tories. 

In 1844-45 it had its share in the "Anti-Rent War," and the re- 
sistance to the officers of the law was determined; so much so that a 
band of men disguised as Indians withstood Sheriff Steele and his posse, 
and shot the sheriff dead. 

Delaware was the birthplace of two noted but very different men : 
Jay Gould and William B. Ogden (1805-77) the first Mayor of 
Chicago, and the man who made the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
road a success. 

Dutchess (1683) ^^s o^^ o^ ^he twelve original counties, and was 
named for James IPs wife, when Duchess of York. 

It is notable that the ancient spelling, with a '*t", has been re- 
tained — and efforts of spelling reformers to change it would probably be 
in vain. 

Dutchess possesses two ranges of the minor mountains of the State 
— the Taghkanick or Ticonic on its Eastern border, the Fishkill on the 
Central, and a spur reaching the Hudson and forming the northern end 
of the "Highlands." A good part of the county was formerly the 
"patents" of Beekman. Philipse, Rombout, Schuyler and others. 
Like its neighbors to the South, Putnam and Westchester, it possesses 
many buildings and sites identified with the Revolution, although the 
region itself was not the scene of any hostilities. Several sessions of 
the Legislature were held at Poughkeepsie and Fishkill as temporary 
capitals. Two odd enterprises were projected in the county in 1821-26 
— the making of a canal southward and eastward to the Connecticut 
line, and the Harlem River — but the loss of all the capital, through the 
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dishonesty of an agent, ended the project. Very likely the stockholders 
lost less than they would had the idea gone further • The second was 
the making of Poughkeepsie a whaling port (1845-50), just when the 
business was beginning to run down hill at New Bedford and the other 
centres of the industry. The venture was not long-lived. The Editor 
has a daily reminder of those days, in the shape of a seaman's chest, 
made at the time for his father, who proposed to make a whaling voyage 
from Poughkeepsie (his native town) but did not go. 

The county is in parts very beautiful. F. H. Smith, in his history 
of it says of the Amenia Valley, "One who has travelled extensively in 
Europe says he never saw a more beautiful spot. All its approaches 
from the west are as wild and varied as those of Switzerland'* — and 
De Chastellux in his Travels speaks of the beauty of the scenery about 
Wappinger's Falls. 

The first, as well as the most important book printed in the state, 
(1777) was the Constitution of the State, by Samuel Louden, who, when 
the British occupied New York City, retired, with his press, to Fishkill 
where he did the work. 

At the Verplanck house, two miles north of Fishkill Landing, was 
organized in 1783 the Society of the Cincinnati. 

Erie (1821) was set oflF from Niagara. E'rie, the French called it, 
comes from the Huron Indian word "yearesh" or long-tailed (a name 
for the panther), and is said to mean at the place of the panther. 

The first white settler of Buffalo was Cornelius Winne, in 1789. 

Essex County (1799) taken from the area of Clinton, appears to be 
named from its town, Essex, repeated from the Massachusetts County, 
and that from England. 

It is part of a plateau nearly a hundred miles square, which was 
formerly known as the "Great Northern Wilderness," or for short, 
the Adirondacks. Much of it is still wilderness, and includes scenery 
unsurpassed anywhere else in our country. Its geology is a matter 
of great scientific interest. Two remarkably interesting features of 
the county are the "Indian Pass" and the "Wilmington Notch". 

The former has been graphically described by Alfred B. Street 
and painted by Ingham. 
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It is in the town of North Elba: which otherwise unknown hamlet is 
known far and wide as the burial-place of John Brown of Harper's 
Ferry. Through the "Notch" flows the Ausable River, which after- 
wards passes through the remarkable channel known as Ausable Chasm. 
Just north of the river's entrance into Lake Champlain is the scene of 
Arnold's encounter with the British fleet, September 12, 1776, and it 
may be said to be within Essex County. 

Any account of the county would be incomplete without mention 
of one who was the pioneer of its iron industry; yet was most cruelly 
persecuted on the false charge of Toryism during the Revolution, im- 
prisoned and ruined. The story of William Gilliland can be found in 
various histories — notably in Smith's Essex County, 

He died in 1796, and his only memorial is a stone in the cemetery 
of Essex Village. 

Franklin (1808) was taken from Clinton, and named for Benjamin 
Franklin, who disputes with Washington the honor of having most 
counties, towns and hamlets named for him. Oddly enough no state 
perpetuates his memory, the effort for creating one having passed into 
history. It may also be noted that no state as yet commemorates the 
name of Abraham Lincoln, though the capital of Nebraska bears it. 

Horatio G. Spafford, in hisGazatteer (1813) says "Franklin was not 
complimented when the least valuable county in the state was named 
for him." 

Franklin is part of the vast Adirondack wilderness, and was the 
scene of several severe encounters during the War of 18 12. 

One of the first three white men to settle in the county was Nathan 
Beman, who as a lad had been Ethan Allen's guide into Fort Ticonder- 
oga, and the county's most distinguished citizen was William A. Wheeler 
a native and resident of Malone, Vice-President of the United States, 
in 1876-80. 

Fulton (1838) taken from Montgomery, and named for the in- 
ventor of the steamboat: though, as he died in 181 5, and in the interval 
ten other counties had been created, it cannot be said that the honor was 

bestowed in other than a very tardy fashion. 

» 

The geology of this county is particularly interesting to the scien- 
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list. Almost every part of the region shows the effect of glacial flow. 
A point locally called the "Vlaie" is particularly remarkable. 

The three Johnsons, so prominent in Indian affairs before and 
during the Revolution, — Sir William, Sir John, and Guy Johnson their 
nephew — were the leading characters of the county during that epoch. 

Genesee (1802) was formerly a part of Ontario. Its name comes 
from the Seneca Indian Tyo'-nesiyo, meaning "it has fine banks" (the 
banks of the Genesee River). But how the Indian comes to be trans- 
formed into Genesee, let the pundits explain — we cannot. 

It is certain that the name is in itself one of the most euphonious; 
and appropriate to the beautiful "Genesee country," one of the most 
fertile in the whole state, and particularly noted for its fruit and flour. 

The Genesee Country comprised 

Allegany Niagara 

Cattaraugus Ontario 

Chautauqua Orleans 

Erie Steuben 

Genesee Wayne (in part) 

Livingston Wyoming and 

Monroe Yates Counties 

Greene (1800) comprises parts of Albany and Ulster, and includes 
the greater part of the romantic and beautiful Catskill Mountain region 
made famous by pen and pencil. With the exception of Montgomery 
and Washington it was the first county to be named in honor of a Rev- 
olutionary hero; and General Nathaniel Greene has also been honored 
by having no less than thirteen other counties in as many states, named 
for him. 

Joel N. Eno 

(To be continued) 



THE LONDON TIMES AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 

THE recent publication of Dasent's "Life of John Delane" will 
recall to Americans of the older generation the part played by 
Delane and the London Times during the strenuous years of 
the Civil War, 1861-65. 

During these years (and for not a few years both earlier and later), 
the Times and Punch were accepted as the most typical and the most 
influential of the exponents of public opinion in England. I do not 
say in the British Islands, because Ireland possessed then, as now, a 
public opinion of its own, which, being fiercely antagonistic to things 
English, was quite ready, irrespective of any considerations of reason- 
ableness, of the weight of the arguments, or of wise policy, to denounce 
whatever England supported, and to approve whatever England op- 
posed. It would also be inaccurate to use the term Great Britain, 
for the liberalism of Scotland maintained then, as now, views on affairs 
international, as well as on many matters of domestic policy, which 
were, as a rule, not in accord with the opinions and decision of the 
groups that controlled the policies of the British administration of the 
time — views decidedly opposed to the preferences and prejudices of the 
clubs and social circles of London. 

But it was precisely the opinions and prejudices of London clubs 
and of London society that found expression in the cartoons of Punch 
and in the editorials and correspondence of the Times. During these 
years, in which Palmerston was the controlling influence in the Cabinet, 
and also the popular idol of the voters in England, it would hardly be 
an exaggeration to say that the administration of the time was the ad- 
ministration of the Times — that is, of John Delane. We know now 
that a great part, probably the greater part of the people of England, 
and certainly a substantial majority of the people of Scotland, were in 
sympathy with the cause of the North, and were heartily opposed to 
the use of the influence and power of Great Britain to help to establish 
a nation founded on slavery. But it was undoubtedly the case that 
the statesmen who, in 1861, controlled her Majesty's Government, 
were ready to welcome the breaking-up of the troublesome republic of 
the West, and were looking forward with cheerful expectation to the 
opportunity of adjusting, and if needs be of enforcing, the terms of the 
separation. 
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It is equally true that the opinions and the prejudices of the club 
circles and of society in London and of the great country houses, and 
even of a great part of the scholars of the universities, were expressed 
generally, and often bitterly, in opposition to the North and in admira- 
tion of "the grand fight for freedom" that was being made by the 
Southern States. 

Among the more important of the opponents of the North may be 
mentioned Palmerston, Russell, Gladstone, Lowe and John Delane. 
Disraeli seems to have expressed but little interest in the contest, and 
may be described as neutral. The chief friends of the Northern cause 
were Prince Albert, the Duke of Argyll, John Bright, Richard Cobden, 
James Bryce and John Morley. The last two were at the time but 
youngsters whose careers were still in the future. Prince Albert was 
able before his death, at the close of 1861, to render an all-important 
service (which will be referred to later) in helping to prevent the cap- 
ture of the Trent from being made the occasion or the pretext for war. 

The Memoirs of Palmerston and of Louis Napoleon give evidence 
that the British Minister was in substantial accord with the American 
designs of the Emperor, and was ready to do all in his power to secure 
for these designs the support of England. The French and English 
fleets were to act in co-operation in bringing the "fratricidal strife" to 
a close, and while Great Britain was dictating in Washington the terms 
of separation, Louis Napoleon was to be left with a free hand to carry 
out his schemes of domination in Mexico. 

It was my fortune to secure in a personal record an interesting con- 
firmation of the keen interest taken by Palmerston in the success of the 
Confederacy. In 1861, some months before the appointment as 
emissaries of Mason and Slidell, the South had on the other side of the 
Atlantic three representatives, more or less official. Of these the best 
known was Yancey of Mississippi.* The names of the other two were, 
I believe, Ross and Mann, the latter being from South Carolina. Some 
years ago, I met, as a fellow passenger on the trip to Liverpool, a judge 
from South Carolina, who told me that in 1861 he had been in London 
acting as secretary for his father, who was at the time serving as Com- 
missioner for the Confederacy. To his father's office (which was in 

*Mr. Putnam is mistaken here, Yancey was bom in Georgia, but lived and died in 
Alabama. He was the originator of the once-famous phrase, "to fire the Southern heart." 
IEd.1 
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Suffolk Street, just off Pall Mall East) Palmerston was in the habit of 
making frequent visits. He came on foot, possibly having thought 
best to leave his carriage some streets distant; but his tall characteristic 
figure was, of course, easily to be recognized by his fellow Londoners. 
The Commissioner made a practice of sending the young secretary out 
of the office during the Minister's visits, but he confided later to his 
son some at least of the matters that had been under discussion. 

"On one afternoon in November," said the Judge, "my father came 
into the office in such a state of elation that for a time at least he was 
oblivious of his usual diplomatic reserve. 'We've got them, my boy,* 
he called out. Those fools of Yankees have captured a British vessel. 
This means the co-operation of England in our struggle, and the recog- 
nition and the independence of the Confederacy.* " 

"That night," continued the Judge, "Palmerston came early to the 
office, and this time, my father, still excited by the prospect of im- 
mediate success for the Confederacy, did not send me out of the room. 
I have in my mind," he continued, "the picture of the two tall figures 
standing before the map of the States (never, of course, referred to by 
us as the United States), and deciding together where the British fleet 
could strike to best advantage. One force was to threaten New York, 
while a second was to operate on the Potomac, in co-operation with 
General Johnston, for the isolation and capture of Washington. Great 
was my father's disappointment," continued the Judge, "when a few 
weeks later came the news that the Yankees, not as great fools as we 
had hoped, had decided to surrender the envoys. He was still, of 
course, confident of our final success, but he felt that in the loss of this 
chance of immediate action on the part of England (action with which 
the French Emperor was more than ready to join) a great opportunity 
had been lost for the immediate establishment of the Confederacy, and 
that a long and exhausting struggle was now inevitable." 

The record of the despatch demanding the surrender of Mason and 
Slidell is now a matter of history. As first drafted by Palmerston and 
Russell, the demand was worded in a form in which no self-respecting 
government could have received it. The despatch had been written 
with the expectation and intention that the demand should be re- 
fused, and refusal meant war, and war on the part of Great Britain 
meant the independence of the Confederacy and the breaking up of the 
United States. This was the result for which Palmerston and Louis 
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Napoleon had been hoping and scheming, and it looked as if the op- 
portunity for the success of the scheme had been given by the rash act 
of Captain Wilkes. War was prevented only through the wise counsels 
of Prince Albert, backed by the firmness of the Queen. The responsi- 
bility for the final wording of the demand for the surrender rests (as 
the Memoir of Albert makes clear) with the Prince, although it is 
stated that, by reason of Albert's weakness (he was already a very ill 
man), the memorandum itself was in the handwriting of the Queen. 
Curiously enough, it is on record that the law officers of the Crown re- 
ported that, according to the principles of international law laid down 
by Lord Stowell, and enforced by Great Britain, a belligerent had the 
right to stop and to search any neutral, not being a ship of war, even 
on the high seas, if such neutral were suspected of carrying any des- 
patches. "Consequently," reports Palmerston, in a letter to Delane 
(see the "Life," volume ii, page 36), "this American cruiser might, by 
our own principles of international law, stop the West Indian packet, 
search her, and if the Southern men and their despatches and creden- 
tials were found on board, either take them out, or seize the packet 
and carry her back to New York for trial." 

Notwithstanding this opinion of the law officers, the British Govern- 
ment prepared for war, and war was, as said, only avoided because the 
despatch was rewritten in such shape that the demand of Great Britain 
could be assented to by the American Government without loss of 
dignity. Lincoln, in fact, was able to score a small diplomatic triumph. 
The American administration was well pleased that "her Majesty's 
Government had assented to the old-time American contention that 
vessels of peace should not be searched on the high seas by vessels of 
war." This contention was, it may be recalled, one of the causes of the 
War of 1812-1815, but in the Treaty of Ghent, which brought this war 
to a close, no formal abrogation had been made by Great Britain of 
the right of search, the American and British Commissioners having 
simply agreed, as between gentlemen, that the right should no longer 
be exercised upon American vessels. 

The great journals, headed by Delane's Times, placed themselver, 
with hardly an exception, on the side of the South, Punch and the 
Saturday Review making a close second to the Times in the bitterness 
of their sneers and misrepresentations. The North had the support 
of the Daily News, under the direction of John Robinson, the Spectator^ 
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conducted by Richard Holt Hutton, the Manchester Guardian and 
some of the leading journals of Scotland. Delane, the able managing 
editor of the Times j was undoubtedly, during the period in question, 
the most powerful manipulator of public opinion in Great Britain, and 
for Delane (and I may refer for confirmation to the pages of his Life) 
Palmerston was the ideal statesman and ruler for the Empire. The 
pages of Punch make clear that its managers shared Delane's enthus- 
iasm for the self-sufficient, genial, truculent, autocratic, popular Minis- 
ter, and accepted him as fairly representing the typical and dominant 
spirit of his generation of English voters and of English society. 

The rdle of a journal like Punch is, in form at least, that of a mir- 
ror of the impressions and prejudices of society rather than of a leader 
or shaper of opinion, but the reiterated presentation of cleverly drawn 
cartoons depicting the shrewd handsome Palmerston playing the game 
off his own bat and easily getting the better of his adversaries, and of the 
brutal bully Lincoln devising fresh schemes of oppression and atrocity, 
really created, rather than reflected, the public opinion of the day. 
From the outset of the war, the Times took the ground that the attempt 
of the North to preserve the national existence was a futile absurdity, 
and that this attempt, as continued, became a crime. Through these 
same years, the clever cartoonists of Punchy — working obviously in ac- 
cordance with a general editorial policy, — devoted their pencils to 
emphasizing in every way possible the futility and the wickedness of 
the cause of the North, and in ridiculing and abusing the poor Lincoln 
and the despicable Yankee leaders generally. Confederate successes 
were emphasized and exaggerated and were made the text for reiterated 
sermons on the wickedness of the North in continuing the "fratricidal 
struggle," while Northern victories were either ignored or dismissed as 
untrue or exaggerated. Gettysburg and Vicksburg, for instance, the 
decisive victories of July, 1863, which marked the turning-point of the 
war, were not even referred to in Punchy whereas full measure of space 
had been given to Confederate triumphs. While the Times mentioned 
both events, its references can hardly be considered as examples of 
fortunate military criticism. 

Every cartoon of Lincoln in Punch was drawn in a spirit of malev- 
olence. He is presented as a boor, a churl, a sharper, a braggart, a 
poltroon, amusing himself with a book of Joe Miller's jokes, while his 
minions carry desolation into civilized communities. The references 
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in the editorials of the Times are in full harmony with the cartoons in 
Punch. The influence of the Times and of Punch in shaping public 
opinion was, of course, not confined to Great Britain. Punch was to be 
found in the club-rooms of the leading continental cities, and was on 
the exchange list of their journals, and not a few of its cartoons were 
reproduced in Paris and in Berlin. 

It is proper to remember, however, that on the arrival of the news 
of the President's death, Mark Lemon, who had been the controlling 
editor of Punch during the war, permitted the publication of a beautiful 
poem on Lincoln by Tom Taylor, which did much to offset the long 
series of abusive cartoons and references. 

It is not too much to say that, during these years, for Europe gener- 
ally the Times was British opinion. It was accepted, and on good 
grounds, not only as expressing the opinion of English society, but as 
indicating the policy of the administration of Great Britain. The long 
series of falsifications brought into print in its ^ieaders," and in the let- 
ters of its New York correspondent, undoubtedly delayed for years any 
correct understanding throughout Europe of the causes and purposes 
of the war, of the actual progress of campaigns of and the extent of the 
resources available for meeting the national indebtedness. The loss to 
the North in the obstacles placed in the way of the distribution of its 
loans, and the further loss in the higher interest that had to be paid on 
these loans, caused by the deliberate misstatements and vilifications 
of the Times J must be estimated at many millions of dollars. 

With the group of the influential friends of the North must be 
named a young don of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, who was at the time 
^hardly known outside of his University, but who was to take rank later 
among the leading authors and essayists of his generation. Leslie 
Stephen, whose first wife was a daughter of Thackeray, had become 
keenly interested in American affairs, first through correspondence 
with certain New England friends — Lowell, Holmes, Norton and others 
— and later, as a result of two sojourns in the States, and of a careful 
study of the history and conditions of the war. He now became con- 
vinced that the Times had, partly as a result of a definite policy for the 
breaking up of the Union, but largely also through sheer ignorance, 
bumptiousness and slovenliness, foisted upon England and the Con- 
tinent a mass of misinformation in regard to the causes of the war, the 
record of the campaigns, the character, the resources and the acts of 
the combatants, and the probable result of the struggle. 
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At the close of the war, in 1865, Stephen printed, under the title of 
**The Tim^s and the American Civil War," a wicked little pamphlet* 
in which he summarized some of the most flagrant and characteristic 
of the inconsistencies, blunders and absurdities in the statement of 
"fact," the descriptions and conditions of the record of "events" and 
the prophecies of results, that had found place in the correspondence 
and editorials of the Thunderer during the four years 1861-65. 

It will, of course, be understood that neither Leslie Stephen nor 
the writer of this paper would have contended that a belief in the right- 
fulness of the cause of the South, or an expression of sympathy with 
the pluck and gallantry of its fight for independence, was in itself per- 
nicious or even reprehensible. The argument for the constitutional 
right of secession was held to be well founded, not only by a substantial 
majority of the Southerners who were ready to risk their lives in its 
support, but by not a few students of history on both sides of the At- 
lantic. The skill of the military leaders of the South and the pluck 
and devotion of their soldiers were deserving of the admiration they 
secured from all students of the war, and most of all from their Federal 
antagonists. 

The appreciation given by such a student as Leslie Stephen, or by 
a Federal veteran like the writer of this paper, to the characters and to 
the brilliant campaigns of leaders like Lee and Jackson, could not, 
however, prevent either student or veteran from believing that it was 
to the advantage of the whole country and of the world at large that 
the cause of the South should fail — a belief that is held today by not a 
few of the Confederate veterans themselves. Stephen and others of 
his group in England were indignant, not that England should favor 
the cause of the South, and should rejoice at the prospect of the de^ 
struction of the republic, but that responsible leaders of opinion, like 
the Times J Punch and the Saturday Review^ should utilize in support of 
their contentions misstatements of fact, falsifications of the record of 
events and vilifications of the characters of the Northern leaders. 
Stephen and his friends were in a position to realize how widespread was 
the influence of these journals and how serious was the mischief brought 
about by them to the cause of the North and to a right understanding 
in England and on the Continent of the great issues at stake; and they 
felt keenly the serious injury caused to the future relations between 

^Republtshed by the MAOASUft In 1916 as its "Extra Nomber" Na 87. 
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England and the United States. It has required the lifetime of a 
generation to outgrow the cleavage between the two nations due to the 
malicious mischief of Delane and his friends. 

The issues of 1861 are now matters of ancient history. The rela- 
tions of England and the United States, bound together as they are by 
increasing common interests and purposes, are closer and more satis- 
factory than had before been thought possible. There is no more rea- 
son today for bitterness or excitement on the ground of the foolish 
utterances concerning Lincoln and the Civil War, than in regard to 
abusive language used a century earlier concerning Washington and the 
other leaders of the Revolution. I had thought, therefore, that the 
Americans of the present generation might be interested in having 
brought before them as a matter of history some specimens of the com- 
ments of the Times on the events of 1861-65 ^s preserved by that loyal 
friend of our country, Leslie Stephen. I think that they will agree 
with Stephen that the great English journal made a sad misuse of its 
responsibility, and that England was badly served by John Delane. 

Stephen says that "the Times was during the years in question 
supposed to be in possession of a political knowledge profounder than 
the knowledge of any private individual, if not than the knowledge of 
statesmen, and that the public acquiesced in the right arrogated by the 
Times of speaking in the name of the English people." The authority 
thus ascribed in England was not unnaturally accepted in America, 
and the Americans understood that "the Times was the authorized 
mouthpiece of English sentiment, and that it expressed the mature 
opinions of the most educated and reflective minds of England." Find- 
ing in the Times, says Stephen, "a complete perversion of matters 
transatlantic, the American naturally attributed such aversion to 
malice rather than to ignorance. He could not believe that such pre- 
tended wisdom covered so much emptiness; and he attributed to wilful 
falsehood what was at worst a desire to flatter its readers." 

The Times undertook from the outset to inform and guide English 
and Continental opinion in regard to the conditions of the war. It 
begins with some rather noteworthy prophecies. 

November 26, i860: "It is evident, on the smallest reflection, 
that the South, even if united, could never resist for three months the 
greatly preponderating strength of the North." May 9, 1861: "The 
reduction of the seceding States is an almost inconceivable idea." 
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The character of the philosophic bystander seeing things more 
clearly than was given to the foolish and pig-headed Northerners who 
persisted in going their own way, was perhaps that in which the Times 
most delighted to appear. 

August 27, 1 86 1, it appears in this character, modified by a stronger 
dash of the profound philosopher. England, it says, might as well at- 
tempt to conquer France, or, indeed, better; for the Northerners are 
not agreed amongst themselves. The only parallel in history is the 
French invasion of Russia, but Napoleon had far greater resources 
than the North, and the South is far stronger than Russia. The Times 
never could learn, though incessantly burning its fingers, to keep clear 
of these dangerous historical parallels. May 3, 1864: "The present 
prospects of the Confederates in this fourth year of the war are brighter 
than ever before." September 14, 1864: "The great fact that we 
asserted from the first is now [six months before the end of the war] 
placed beyond the reach of controversy. We said that the North could 
never subdue the South, and the North has now proclaimed the same 
conclusion." March 6, 1865: Sherman's "unexampled successes ex- 
pose him to a serious embarrassment .... The Federals have really 
made but little progress towards the conclusion of the war." April 
19, 1865: "The catastrophe seems complete," it is now admitted, 
"and is calculated to impress people with the feeling that the work is 
accomplished, and that the Civil War is really at an end." 

In the first months of the war, the Times accepted as well founded 
the Northern contention in regard to the main issues, including slavery. 
In January, 1861, it says: "We cannot disguise from ourselves that 
there is a right and wrong in this question, and that the right belongs 
to the States of the North. . . . The North is for freedom of dis- 
cussion and the South resists freedom of discussion with the tar brush 
and pine faggot." Later in the month, it takes still stronger ground: 
"South Carolina has as much right to secede from the nation called the 
United States as Lancashire from England." By March 12th, it has 
found out that "protection is as much the cause of the war as slavery." 
It inclines to the South, because it has heard that the South is for free 
trade. Yet on June 26th it refers to the uprising of the Northern people 
after the fall of Fort Sumter as simply "an expression of wounded 
vanity." September 19, 1862: "Slavery is no longer a point at issue, 
and will not be interfered with, after peace is restored." October 7, 
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1862: "We are in Europe thoroughly convinced that the death of 
slavery must follow as necessarily upon the success of the Confederates 
in this war, as the dispersion of darkness upon the rising sun." March 
26, 1863, appeared an elaborate article, in which it is proved that, if the 
war for the Union fails, the South will become a great slave empire. 
The Times had now taken the position that the South was fighting for 
slavery, and that slavery was a good thing, and that the South would, 
therefore, win. 

October 14, 1862: The Emancipation Proclamation is an incite- 
ment to assassination. "In truth, it is nothing else, and can mean 
nothing else." October 21, 1862: "Is the name of Lincoln ultimately 
to be classed in the catalogue of monsters, wholesale assassins^ and 
butchers of their kind?" January 19, 1863: "The whole affair is a 
piece of hypocrisy intended for foreign consumption." 

The American correspondents of the Times were not much more 
successful than the "leader" writers in the attempt to present an ac- 
curate or trustworthy account of events and of conditions, or in the 
ability to avoid abusive and malevolent statements. The letters 
present one long effort on the part of these correspondents to shut their 
own eyes and the eyes of their countrymen to the existence of any 
heroic qualities whatsoever in the Northern people. Every patriotic 
action is explained as having originated in corruption or selfishness. 
Scandal after scandal is raked up and exhibited as an average specimen 
of American affairs. If the writers were to be believed, the whole 
political and social machinery was rotten at the core and was worked 
by the most degraded motives; America is peopled by an unprincipled 
mob, sprinkled with charlatans and hypocrites, and governed by petti- 
fogging attorneys. The Yankees had "hired other men to fight be- 
cause they had no adequate loyalty of their own, and were prepared 
to abandon their liberty because they were wanting in courage." 

It is impossible that these letters could have been brought into 
print in the Times during the years in question except in accordance 
with the general policy, if not the specific instructions, of the manager 
Delane. They constituted the raw material out of which were manu- 
factured a large portion of the "leaders"; and this was the more serious, 
because, as said, their statements eked out a good many hints left 
judiciously vague in the leading articles. 
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July 24, 1 86 1, the Times discovered that the "volunteer force was 
becoming a standing army and as such dangerous to liberty." On 
August 12, 1 861, it announced that a military dictator was not im- 
probable before twelve months were over. January 29, 1862, it in- 
formed us that "the clank of the sabre was already heard in the halls 
of the Legislature." May 27,, 1863, America was "about to oflFer the 
last vestige of her liberties at the shrine of that Moloch of slaughter 
and devastation [a playful term for Mr. Lincoln] which they have set 
up to reign over them." November 22, 1864: "Future historians 
will probably date from the second presidency of Mr. Lincoln, the period 
when the American Constitution was thoroughly abrogated, and had 
entered into that transition state through which republics pass on their 
way from democracy to tyranny." 

In regard to the matter of the foreign element in the army of the 
Northern States, the statements of the Times are varied and curious. 
Having repeatedly asserted that the Northern forces consisted of not 
"very respectable" natives, reinforced by "myriads of German and 
Irish mercenaries" — "wretched emigrants drugged with whiskey," 
when pressed into the service, and kept from desertion by the fear of 
being shot, if they "skedaddled," — it at last admitted that scarcely a 
family in New England lacked representation in the army, and diat 
eighty per cent, of the soldiers were native Americans! 

The military criticisms of the Times were no more fortunate than 
its reports of general conditions. Even as late as April 18, 1865, after 
the evacuation of Richmond by Lee, its correspondent remains faith- 
ful to his hopes. He writes that the "closing victory was rather the- 
atrical than substantial," and that when it took place, "Lee was re- 
treating on a preconcerted plan." The last utterance of this logical 
correspondent was an attempt to prove that "Texas might still hold 
out for years." This letter was written after the last Texas general 
had surrendered! 

On December 31, 1863, after speaking of the "foolish vituperation 
of England," which had "been fashionable with the American press," 
the Times added, with superlative calmness: "The entire absence of 
retaliation on the English side can scarcely be claimed as a merit; the 
spectator is naturally calmer than the combatant, nor is he tempted to 
echo his incoherent cries." It is doubtless the case that in the New 
York Herald and other American papers of the day there was plenty 
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of unguarded and even abusive language in regard to England. No 
one paper of this group, however, could properly be referred to as an 
organ of public opinion, or as a shaper of public opinion, in the sense 
in which such description could be applied to the Times. 

It may also be admitted that the provocation for sharp language 
from this side of the water was pretty serious. In September, 1862, 
the Times had taken the ground that the pretext made by the North 
that the war was an anti-slavery war was a mere pretext to blind 
foreigners; so far as a desire for emancipation meant anything, it meant 
to cover designs of diabolical malignity; it was intended to lead to the 
organization of "a series of Cawnpores," or to "the total extirpation of 
every white male in the South." "The suggestion of emancipation was 
introduced into the war as an afterthought." It served as "a thin 
superficial varnish to vulgar, and sometimes to atrocious motives." 
"In pursuing a wild will-of-the-wisp, the Northern armies, utterly un- 
able to conquer the South, overmatched in statesmanship, generalship 
and courage, had made an easy conquest of their countrymen's liber- 
ties." "The free, self-governing nation of English blood had become 
the humble slave of a despotism at once oppressive and ridiculous. 
Mob law had suppressed all that was noble and exalted in the nation, 
and was leading them to a fearful abyss of bankruptcy and ruin." Such 
as the war was, the North would not fight in it themselves. They 
"scraped together the refuse of Europe and stole the Southern negroes." 
"Every boast which they had ever made was proved to be empty;" 
every taunt which they had aimed at Europe might be retorted upon 
themselves. "The republic had rotted into the Empire and the gan- 
grene had burst." This language, paraphrased by Stephen from a 
series of Times leaders, will recall to us some of the provocation which 
served as the texts for the fierce articles of the eider Bennett and of 
other American editors of the time. The space available for this article 
will not permit further citations from the Stephen pamphlet. The 
monograph constitutes a sufficiently valuable addition to the history 
of the time to deserve reprinting in full. 

The historian Freeman was on the whole friendly to the cause of 
the North, but, misled by the information and authority of the Tim^s, 
he had arrived at the conclusion that the national existence of the 
United States had come to an end. He brought into print, at the 
close of 1 86 1, a historical study, the title page of which carried the fol- 
lowing wording: 
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A History of Federal Government, from the Organiza- 
tion THE ACHAIAN LeAGUE TO THE DISRUPTION OF THE AMERICAN 

Republic. 

In the second edition of the book, printed some years later, the 
wording of the title was altered. 

Delane was typical of a certain group of Englishmen of his gener- 
ation. He was not a believer in representative government — that is, in 
a government selected by the people at large and representing the ideas 
and the interest of the people. His idea of a well-ordered state was of 
a state controlled by a close corporation of autocrats. He shared the 
admiration of his friend Palmerston for Louis Napoleon, and was not 
repelled by the governing methods that had been found necessary by 
that successful conspirator. Delane had no sympathy with, and 
practically no understanding of, ideals, and he distrusted and disliked 
men who were willing to fight for ideals, and who held that only through 
such fighting could there be progress for humanity. He was honestly 
incapable of appreciating the point of view of men like Bright and Cob- 
den, and had nothing but sneers for their methods and aspirations; and 
he had no sympathy with and no appreciation of the best of the great 
legislative undertakings of Gladstone, those which have stood the test 
of later history. 

Delane seems to have had no objection to slavery, and he distinctly 
approved of government by class domination. At the time when that 
wonderful epic of the defense of Rome was being enacted by Garibaldi 
and his associates, men willing to give their lives for their ideals, Delane 
expresses the hope that "some well-directed bullet will relieve Italy and 
Europe from that nuisance of a Garibaldi." 

Englishmen of Delane's generation (who, irrespective of political 
preferences or prejudices, were doubtless desirous of securing the best 
return for their investments) had good reason for complaint against the 
Times for its bad counsel in regard .to American securities. It was 
largely on the ground of the American information given by the Times 
and of the anti-Northern views emphasized in its correspondence and 
in its leaders that Englishmen refused to purchae either the seven- 
thirty or the five-twenty bonds, and lost the profit that they would have 
secured through such purchase. The largest investments in these 
Civil War securities were made by the Hollanders, who secured a very 
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good return indeed on their outlay. A certain group of English in- 
vestors might also have debited to the Times the very serious losses in- 
curred by them through their ill-advised faith in the value of the Con- 
federate cotton bonds. 

Delane was a man of exceptional capacity, and he was for years 
the trusted counsellor of Palmerston and of other statesmen of Pal- 
merston's group. The Memoir makes it clear that Lord Palmerston 
depended very largely upon Delane for information and counsel on 
American affairs during the years of the Civil War. Under Delane's 
management, the Times became the greatest journal not only of Eng- 
land, but of Europe, and, as before stated, its influence was for a long 
series of years of first importance in shaping public opinion, or at least 
the opinion of the ruling classes, in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent. The responsibility that thus came upon the director of the 
paper was great, and it is my contention that this responsibility was in 
large part badly used. The Times did much to bring about an un- 
worthy standard of thought and of action for the Englishmen who 
accepted its guidance, and it was responsible for much of the unsatis- 
factory relations between Great Britain and the rest of the world; while 
(as an American with a loyal affection for Great Britain may properly 
remember) it was chiefly responsible for the bitterness between Great 
Britain and the United States, a bitterness which it has taken a genera- 
tion to outgrow. In the use made by him of his influence and of his 
exceptional opportunities, England, and the world at large, were badly 
served by John Delane. 

George Haven Putnam 
Putnam^s Magazine 



LIFE IN DALLAS COUNTY, ALA., DURING THE WAR 

IN 1861 Dallas County was in the zenith of its glory. There were 
few poor. Those who were not wealthy were in easy circumstances. 
The beautiful homes of the wealthy planters were fitted up with 
every comfort and luxury that heart could wish. 

When Alabama seceded at the first call to arms, many of the most 
prominent and wealthy men left these beautiful homes, enlisted in the 
army, and went at once to the front. 

No one could with certainty predict how long the war would last. 
Some said six months; others, not so optimistic, thought it would ex- 
tend far into the years, and immediately they began preparations to 
become self-sustaining. We knew we had enough provisions and cloth- 
ing on hand for present use, for everybody bought what was needed 
at the beginning of one year to last until the next. Flour, sugar, mo- 
lasses, coffee, tea, wines, spices, and condiments were all bought in 
wholesale quantities and stored away in the spacious storerooms at- 
tached to every residence, not to mention the dry goods, bolts of calico, 
linen, domestic, and linsey and osnaburg for the negroes on the planta- 
tions and the house servants, and the boxes of boots and shoes and 
medicines that were now on hand. But if our ports were blockaded, 
these supplies would soon become exhausted, and we would then be 
left entirely dependent upon our own resources. At this time nothing 
was made in the county. There were no manufactories of any kind. 
Only a few old women, relics of a former age, knew how to spin, and 
few had spinning wheels except their little old-time flax wheels that had 
been kept as curiosities. But, wonderful as it may seem, in a few 
months the buzz of the wheel and the noise of the loom were heard every- 
where. 

As the war went on, societies were formed in every town and ham- 
let to make clothes for the soldiers. Our evenings were spent in knit- 
ting socks, scarfs, and suspenders to be sent to the Army of Virginia 
and in making lint for the hospitals. Our days were kept busy sewing 
and making clothes. It has often been wondered how the people of 
the South were able so quickly to adapt themselves to the great changes 
rendered necessary by the blockade during the war. But the Souther- 
ners, who were so reduced as the war went on and so compelled to rely 
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on their own resources, belonged to the Anglo-Saxon race, a race which, 
we all know, despite the clamor of race quality, has civilized America. 
"Blood will tell;" and when it became necessary to prove what we 
could do, every man, woman, and child large enough to understand 
the situation rose to the occasion. 

Before the war very little besides corn and cotton had been raised 
in Dallas County; but now as time passed great changes took place, 
and everything necessary to sustain life was grown in abundance, as 
well as many of the luxuries. Wheat, rye, rice, peas, and potatoes 
were cultivated and yielded an abundant harvest. Many and various 
were the means employed for threshing the wheat. Some planters 
arranged threshers and fans to their ginhouses, and portable threshers 
went from plantation to plantation threshing for a part of the grain. 
Others resorted to ruder methods and, like the people of ancient time§, 
placed the wheat on a floor made of rails and frailed it out. A still 
more primitive mode was that of taking a sheaf of wheat in both hands 
and frailing it over a barrel or box under which were placed sheets to 
catch the grains as they fell. Then it was fanned out by placing the 
wheat in a basket and pouring it from an elevated stand. In every 
smokehouse there were large troughs, dug from bodies of trees eight or 
ten feet long, in which meat was salted down when freshly killed. 
Wheat was sometimes placed in these troughs and the grains beaten 
out with heavy sticks or wooden mauls and winnowed by the wind. 
Out of all our crops we had to pay a tax of a tithe. Sometimes our 
supply of flour, after paying the tithe, was scarcely sufficient to last 
until the new crop of wheat came on. Then bolted meal became a sub- 
stitute for flour; but it was difficult to get bolting cloth, and the mills 
did not like to make the bolted meal. Delicious muffins and waffles 
could be made from it, also biscuits and pie crusts, and it made good 
ginger cakes combined with sorghum molasses. Rice was grown on 
some of the bottom lands as well as in the uplands. There were no 
mills to clean it with, and it also had to be beaten out in wooden mor- 
tars and winnowed by the wind. It was clean and white, but rather 
more broken than if cleaned by a regular mill. % 

Sugar was scarce and hard to get; for while sorghum was grown in 
abundance, it would not make sugar, and only a few were able to get 
seed of the ribbon cane. Mills were erected to grind the sorghum cane. 
For these we had to use wooden cylinders; for, strange as it may now 
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appear to us with our immense deposits of iron ore in Alabama, iron 
was scarce, and things made of iron were hard to get. These wooden 
cylinders did not extract all the juice from the cane; but that which 
was left was not lost, as we had plenty of hogs to which it could be fed. 
Many hogs were raised almostly entirely on sorghum. Molasses and 
sugar were also made from watermelons, and this sirup was thought to 
be finer than that made from sugar cane. It was similar to that made 
from maple sugar and tasted especially good with our "Confederate 
buckwheat cakes" made from meal ground cut of chicken corn, which 
we found a fine substitute for buckwheat. The watermelon sugar also 
made delicious candy, combined with walnuts, hickory nuts, or ground 
peas. Many who had maple trees on their plantations made maple 
sugar and sirup as good as that from the North. We also found that a 
good substitute for chocolate could be made out of peas parched and 
ground and mixed into a paste with their own oil, which was extracted 
for burning in our lamps and for other uses where olive oil or sweet oil 
was needed. 

For castor oil we had the Palma Cristo, or castor oil plant, which 
ordinarily grew wild, but was now cultivated in patches for its beans, 
from which castor oil as thick and clear as that sold by druggists was 
extracted. Shoes and leather for making them soon became scarce. So 
the planters were forced to tan their own leather, and they produced a 
beautiful, soft, pliant leather from which not only were shoes made for 
the soldiers and those at home, but it was used for harness, army saddles, 
ladies' sidesaddles, ambulance traces, and for everything where leather 
was needed. All kinds of hides were tanned — horses, mules, cows, dogs, 
and, by some of the poorer classes, hogs. But pigskin leather did not 
prove satisfactory; the pores were too large and too wide apart, and it 
stretched so that it was not desirable for many purposes. There was 
a large public tannery in Cahaba. Some of the most beautiful shoes 
seen during the war were made from chamois skin from the Clarke 
County deer. They had the appearance of su^de shoes, so fashionable 
in late years. 

No shoe blacking or polish could be bought during the blockade, 
and it had to be made out of soot and oil of some kind, usually that 
from ground peas or lard. This blacking was applied with brushes 
made of hog bristles, and over this was applied a paste made of bolted 
meal or starch. When dried, it gave the shoes a very bright polish, 
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equal to the finest French dressing. Later on it was found that China 
berries made a fine blacking when combined with soot, and in the Con-' 
federate papers of those days may be found advertisements for China 
berries by the bushel. 

Each household became a factory within itself. On every planta- 
tion scores of negro women were kept busy spinning and weaving. 
Spinning wheelsi reels, and warping frames stood around everywhere. 
An old Scotchman, a Mr. Reid, went from plantation to plantation to 
teach the use of the flying shuttle and the more intricate art of weaving 
beautiful cloth in stripes, plaids, and poplin effects, which made lovely 
dresses. They also learned to weave coverlets, blankets, carpets, and 
fancy cloth. At Orrville, looms and spinning jennies were manufactured 
but the spinning machines were not as satisfactory as the spinning by 
hand. 

It was difficult at first to get dyes to color our thread and cloth; 
but this difficulty was soon overcome, for our near-by woods supplied 
the bark, leaves, and roots that contained the necessary coloring matter. 
The wild myrtle yielded a nice gray dye for woolen goods. Sumac 
berries and walnut hulls dyed a beautiful brown; the root of the pine 
tree, a beautiful garnet; the pokeberry, a dark, rich magenta; the wild 
indigo, a lovely blue; hickory bark combined with alum, a brilliant 
green; the rare "queen's delight," a jet-black; while the pine and sweet 
gum bark boiled together made our "Confederate gray." All of these 
dyes had to be set with copperas, which was also homemade by placing 
a small quantity of salt and vinegar in a vessel and casting in old iron, 
rusty nails, etc. 

Nearly all the plantations and small farms in Dallas County had 
large flocks of sheep, and out of the wool we learned to weave our own 
cloth, which seemed to us as soft and silky as broadcloth. All kinds 
of cotton and woolen goods were woven throughout Dallas County. 
Flannels, colored and white or plaids, bright-colored balmorals, which 
were so fashionable with grave or gay borders, and beautiful blankets 
and coverlets were manufactured on every plantation. Carpets were 
also made in some places. Yet a few months before we did not know 
what a spinning wheel or loom was. 

In those days it was also difficult to procure drugs. Everything of 
foreign manufacture was cut off by the blockade. Quinine was so 
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high that few could afford to buy it, a two-ounce bottle costing from 
ten to thirty dollars. The berries of the dogwood tree, which were 
found to contain the properties of cinchona and Peruvian bark, were 
used as a substitute for the much-needed quinine in our malarial dis- 
tricts. Boneset grew wild abundantly. It was found to be a fine tonic 
and a remedy for chills and ague. An efficacious cordial for dysentery 
was made out of the blackberry root, but ripe persimmons were found 
to be more drastic in effect. Raspberry and huckleberry roots were 
also used for cordials when the persimmons were not in season. An ex- 
tract of the bark of wild cherry and dogwood trees was used for chills 
and fever, and roots of the mullein plant, globeflower, wild cherry, and 
white ash were regarded as an infallible remedy for coughs and all lung 
troubles. In many places poppies were planted in the gardens to fur- 
nish opjum, from which laudanum was made, so necessary in the hospi- 
tals and at home. 

Bicarbonate of soda, so necessary in making bread, could scarcely 
be obtained; but we found that the ash from corncobs made a good sub- 
stitute, particularly the ash of the red cob, which was stronger and 
thought to contain more soda. Hops were scarce and hard to get. 
Only a few people had hop vines growing in their gardens, and in some 
seasons these did not flower at all. So for our yeast cakes we sub- 
stituted yeast made from fig or peach tree leaves. We also made light 
bread from the old-fashioned milk yeast and from the California ''beer 
seed," so much in use before and during the war. 

Occasionally we would get a few things that had run the blockade 
at Memphis or New Orleans, but we had to depend on our own in- 
genuity to supply the necessities of existence. A calico dress often 
cost fifty or sixty dollars. 

We raised our own meats, had plenty of lard, poultry and eggs, 
butter and milk, from which we learned to make delicious cheese, as 
fine as the imported. 

We soon became experts in knitting and crocheting useful as well 
as fancy articles — gloves, shawls, stockings, capes, sacks, and Vandykes, 
as well as beautiful lace and insertion — from the homespun thread. 
Lamb's wool was used for knitting gloves and socks for the soldiers, 
as the wool protected their feet better on the long marches. 

There were few idle moments spent by the women of Dallas County 
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in those times. When out for a call or spending the day with a neigh- 
bor, every lady had her knitting or sewing, and their fingers were busy 
every moment. Even girls ten and twelve years old could .knit a sock 
a day, and a pair of steel knitting needles was regarded as a great treas- 
ure. For heavy knitting, such as nubias and scarfs for the soldiers, 
we used large needles of cedar or white oak, fifteen or twenty inches 
long. 

Sunday shoes and slippers were made at home out of scraps of 
merino, broadcloth, and other twilled goods by those ladies so fortunate 
as to find such materials in their scrap bags or trunks of cast-off cloth- 
ing, and many ladies became expert at putting on the soles of home- 
made leather. We also learned to spin our sewing thread almost as 
fine as the Coats or Clark cotton. 

At this time the old-fashioned Shaker bonnets were very much used. 
They were made by some of our Dallas County women from the tall 
rushes that grew on the banks of the creeks and rivers and also from 
wheat and oat straw. The skirts for these bonnets were made from 
"single-thread sley cloth," as it was then known, dyed any selected 
color, but gray was the most fashionable shade. A pretty young face 
within a Shaker bonnet was most attractive. The straw of the pine, 
oats, and wheat was used for hats, also corn shucks and the swamp pal- 
metto. The palmetto was boiled and bleached, then cut into fine strips 
and braided. These braids were then sewed together and pressed into 
any desired shape. For trimming these hats we made plumes from 
goose or duck feathers or robbed the game-cock of its long, beautiful 
plumage of iridescent coloring, combined with scraps of silk, tarlatan, 
and lace, relics of a more prosperous time. Some used peafowl feathers, 
but these were considered unlucky. 

Buttons for our clothes were also a great consideration. Machines 
were soon invented for making them of wood, which, dyed, sandpapered, 
and varnished, were quite pretty; but buttons made of cloth or the 
common gourd covered with homespun were considered more lasting, 
as they could be washed and boiled without coming to pieces. 

As the war progressed we were thrown more and more upon our 
own resources, and it seemed that we were always equal to the demands 
upon our ingenuity. Aside from having to provide clothing for their 
own families and the soldiers at the front, the Southern matrons had 
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to see that the negroes on the plantations and of their households were 
properly provided for. Every spring and autumn two suits around 
were given to each man, woman, and child; and it was no small task 
to have the thread spun, the cloth woven, and the clothing cut and 
made under their own personal supervision and inspection for the slaves 
on large plantations, in many instances numbering five or six hundred, 
besides seeing to the manufacture of the numerous other things needed. 

Each household made its own soap and starch. Soap was made 
from tallow or grease when it could be had; but finally we had to sub- 
stitute cotton seed and corn shucks, which were placed in a boiling pot 
of lye, leached from strong wood ashes, and boiled until coagulated. 
To harden and prepare this soap for hand use salt was added, and it 
was perfumed with rose leaves or the wild bergamot. Starch was 
made from bran of wheat flour, green corn, or sweet potatoes grated. 
It was regarded as quite an accomplishment for a matron to know how 
to make white starch, and we of Dallas County soon learned to make 
it as white and fine as any ever bought. 

Putty and cement were also made in a very simple way. A Spanish 
potato was roasted in hot ashes, a tablespoonful of flour added, and 
then applied to whatever needed to be mended and hardened. This 
paste was as durable as putty. We also needed lime for building pur- 
poses, so huge lime kilns were erected and the lime rocks of Dallas 
County burned into the best quality of lime. 

Before the war very little kerosene was used, the oil of compressed 
lard being more generally preferred. Lard was now too scarce to be 
used for oil, so from ground peas we made oil to burn in our lamps. We 
had also to resort to molding tallow candles, an art which had become 
almost obsolete; but it was revived, and beautiful tallow candles were 
made almost as white and fine as sperm, by boiling the tallow with the 
leaf of the prickly pear and also the myrtle berries that grew in the 
swamps. Tallow, like everything else, became scarce when there was 
such a great demand for it, and in some homes the candles had to be 
kept for State occasions. Other lights were now improvised, especially 
in those sections where pine knots did not grow, and the "Confederate 
candle" came into use. This was made of strands of thread twisted 
together to form a wick two or three yards long. This wick was satur- 
ated in tallow and bees' wax and wound round and round a bottle, from 
base to neck, closely and evenly. When ready to light, the coil was 
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loosened from the bottle, raised an inch or so above the mouth, and 
pressed with the thumb to the bottle's neck. When the wick burned 
to the bottle's mouth, the same process of uncoiling was repeated. 
This gave a steady flame and made a cheap, inexpensive .light. The 
sweet-gum burr also made a pretty fairy-like light, and when saturated 
in oil and ignited it burned nicely. 

One of our most difiicult tasks was to find a substitute for coflFee, 
something so indispensable to a good meal in our life, and we had to 
have it three times a day. Coffee soon rose to thirty dollars a pound 
and then to sixty and seventy, which made it entirely beyond use, ex- 
cept for the fortunate few who happened to have a supply on hand when 
the war began, or were rich enough to pay five or six hundred dollars 
for a sack run through the blockade. A number of substitutes were 
tried. Okra seed nicely parched and ground came nearer the flavor 
of real coffee for some, while others preferred yam potatoes sliced, dried, 
and ground. Still others liked browned wheat, parched corn, or parched 
meal. While all these made a passable beverage, they were but poor 
substitutes for real Rio, Java, and Mocha. We also had several substi- 
tutes for tea, but the leaves of the black raspberry vine were considered 
the best. The leaves of the huckleberry, the blackberry, and the holly 
tree were also used, as well as the leaves of the Upon plant, with which 
so many flower gardens were hedged around. These leaves were gather- 
ed, dried, and packed away carefully in bottles or jars until needed. 

While many became expert in making fine pens from the gray goose 
quill, which even after the war were still used by some of the old-time 
people in preference to steel pens, yet paper and ink were scarce and 
hard to get, a quire of letter paper costing as much as $40 and envelopes 
in proportion. Some of the merchants had on hand a supply of wall 
paper, and this was cut into sheets of letter size and sold for writing 
paper. Envelopes were also made of it. Envelopes of all white paper 
that came with letters were turned inside out and used the second time, 
and in many old libraries may be found books with the fly leaves miss- 
ing, on which were written letters. For ink we used logwood dye, or 
lamp black, mixed with water. 

In the early days of Dallas County, before cotton was generally 
introduced into Alabama, flax had been successfully grown and spun 
into thread by some who understood the process of preparing it for 
use. A few old ladies now had their patches of flax, their quaint little 
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old flax wheels were again brought into use, and they spun and wove 
some pretty linen goods, some of which was bleached as white as Irish 
linen, while some was kept in the natural shade to be used as summer 
suits for ladies and gentlemen. So few understood this art, and it was 
such a tedious process, that the growing and weaving of flax did hot be- 
come common. My grandfather had a suit of clothes made from home- 
woven linen that my grandmother wove. 

We took advantage of every resource. We laughed at our priva- 
tions and inconveniences. We not only fed and clothed the people of 
our county, but aided and helped to feed the people of the entire South, 
civil as well as military; and we felt proud of our independence and 
fortitude, especially when we remembered how utterly unprepared we 
were when Alabama seceded and the war began and how little we knew 
of manufacturing anything, and the wonder is how we ever learned to 
do all that we did. 

Despite the hardships and anxieties of those dark days, we still 
had our social gatherings, where our ladies and girls were gowned in 
calico and homespun or made-over dresses dug from the chests of long 
ago, the old-time dresses our grandmothers wore. 

For refreshments at our parties we had different kinds of cake, 
made occasionally from sugar and flour, but more frequently from bolted 
meal and sorghum molasses. Our '^Confederate fruit cake" was a 
marvel, composed of dried apples, peaches, figs, walnuts and hickory 
nuts, and flavored with what few spices we could beg, borrow, or buy, 
and corn whisky made by the government. This was also used for our 
eggnog when we could get it. Then we had persimmon beer made of 
molasses, and suppernong and muscadine wine instead of champagne. 

When the surrender came, in 1865, in all the South there could 
not have been found a more prosperous country or one that was more 
self-sustaining than here in Dallas County. But the surrender was 
followed by colossal ruin. 

Confederate Veteran^ Nashville Anna G. Fry 
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BENJAMIN LUNDY — PIONEER REFORMER 

Tucked away in a corner in rural Illinois, I found the other day 
Lundy's grave. 

The grave is out of Magnolia — say five miles. And Magnolia.^ 
Magnolia is out of Granville twelve, and Granville eight out of Henne- 
pin. And there is no railroad to Hennepin, a sleeping-princess sort of 
a town that went nodding off seventy years ago, and is waiting still 
for some romantic locomotive to happen along and kiss it into wakeful- 
ness and coal dust, motion pictures, commerce, chewing gum and crime. 
The old court house, where Daniel Webster spoke when he came 
through, is still standing, with a precious cluster of old and unviolated 
homes about it. 

Back in the country is the little Quaker cemetery and in it is Lundy's 
grave. The headstone is like the rest, of rusty sandstone, small and 
all but covered with a species of ground ivy. It gives his name merely, 
and the date of his death — in 1839. 

Before Garrison and Lovejoy, before Seward and Lincoln, Lundy 
took up the cudgel for liberty. He did not seek to identify himself 
with a principle through a political candidacy; he did not risk his cause 
to the cankering compromises that come with organization. He fought 
alone. In the wilderness he was a voice in the slow, patient process of 
making paths straight. Against the accusation of agitation, dema- 
gogue and madman, threatened, assaulted once brutally by a slave 
trader in Baltimore, always in peril, Lundy fought on, travelling from 
place to place, usually afoot, seeking no fame, asking no favor, aspiring 
to no eloquence, save the rude speech by which he might burn into the 
hearts of men a consciousness of the curse of slavery. 

There came a day, in this matter, when partisans took fire and 
reached for each other's throats, with thoughts from minds steeped in 
the fumes of hearts hot with hate. Not so Lundy. He was persuasive. 
And leaving a trail of abolition newspapers behind him and a little 
group of awakened citizens, he passed on, from town to town, aflame 
with the essential conviction of a true Democrat — ^the gentle, indomit- 
able belief in the majority — of God and one — and at last he came here 
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— to the little graveyard — obscure as his grave itself. He had no ambi- 
tion as we know the word. There was no white promise on his horizon 
— only the beckoning obscurity he set out from. That engulfed him 
finally even to the memory of a nation that once knew him well. 

Ten years after Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin and made 
slavery profitable, Benjamin Lundy was preaching a doctrine which 
was to make it impossible. Thirteen years after they lowered Lundy's 
body here, Daniel Webster, magnificently eloquent, wise beyond belief, 
stood in the Senate and resolved the difficulty by a compromise that 
compromised nothing. And twenty years after the world drove away 
from this mound and began to forget, Lincoln, with generations of sor- 
row shadowed in his eyes, was writing an emancipation proclamation 
for a race. 

It is something to be out on the frontier of things — alone — sensing, 
in the welter of affairs, before the world itself has had time to attend to 
it, the right from the wrong. And it is a lambent thing in the breast 
of a man which will send him forth to fire the hearts of his fellowmen 
against injustice, not for tomorrow's election or next year's campaign, 
but for the day when the judgments of the Lord shall be proved right- 
eous altogether and in his own good time. 

Perhaps it is fitting that the little headstone should sink away be- 
neath the matted ivy — that the nation should forget — but still it 
seemed to me that someone with quick sympathy and apoplectic purse 
might go down Magnolia way, near Granville, which is hard by Henne- 
pin, and put a monument there high enough to keep the name of him 
above the tangled vegetation, that the passing world — should it ever 
pass that way — might know that here lies Benjamin Lundy, and that 
he once lived. 

Victor Murdock 



LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 



''Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous vessel, the 
Mayfitnvet of a forlorn hope, freighted with the prospects of a future state, 
and bound across an unknown sea. I behold it pursuing, with a thousand 
misgivings, the uncertain, the tedious voyage. Suns rise and set, and 
weeks and months pass, and winter surprises them on the deep, but 
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brings them not the sight of the wished-for shore. I see them now 
scantily supplied with provisions, crowded almost to suflFocation in their 
ill-stored prison, delayed by calms, pursuing a circuitous route — and 
now driven in fury before the raging tempest, on the high and giddy 
waves. The awful voice of the storm howls through the rigging. The 
laboring masts seem straining from their base; the dismal sound of the 
pumps is heard; the ship leaps, as it were, madly, from billow to billow; 
the ocean breaks, and settles with engulfing floods over the floating 
vessel, i see them, escaped from these perils, pursuing their all but 
desperate undertaking, and landed at last, after a five months' passage, 
on the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth — weak and weary from the voyage — 
poorly armed, scantily provisioned, depending on the charity of their 
ship-master for a draught of beer on board, drinking nothing but water 
on shore — without shelter, without means — surrounded by hostile 
tribes. Shut now the volume of history, and tell me, on any principle 
of human probability, what shall be the fate of this handful of adven- 
turers. Tell me, man of military science, in how many months were 
they all swept oflF by the thirty savage tribes enumerated within the 
early limits of New England.? Tell me, politician, how long did this 
shadow of a colony, on which your conventions and treaties had not 
smiled, languish on the distant coast.? Student of history, compare for 
me the baffled projects, the deserted settlements, the abandoned ad- 
ventures of other times, and find the parallel of this. Was it the win- 
ter's storm, beating upon the houseless heads of women and children; 
was it hard labor and spare meals; was it disease, was it the tomahawk^ 
was it the deep malady of a blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and a 
broken heart, aching in its last moments at the recollection of the loved 
and left, beyond the sea; was it some or all of these united, that hurried 
this forsaken company to their melancholy fate.? And is it possible 
that neither of these causes, that not all combined, were able to blast 
this bud of hope? Is it possible, that from a beginning so feeble, so 
frail, so worthy, not so much of admiration as of pity, there has gone 
forth a progress so steady, a growth so wonderful, an expansion so 
ample, a reality so important, a promise, yet to be fulfilled, so glorious?" 

See "An OratioQ Delivered at Plymouth, December 22, 1824, by Edward Everett,*' at the 
Annual Celebration of the Pilgrim Society. 
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MEMORIAL TO JOHN HANCOCK 



A bronze memorial to John Hancock has been set up in Doric Hall 
at the State House with impressive ceremonies, Edmund H. Talbot, 
president of the Sons of the Revolution of Massachusetts, presenting 
the memorial and Governor Walsh accepting it in behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 

The memorial, in form, consists of a bust of the patriot, reproduced 
from the statue in the Senate wing of the Capitol at Washington, sur- 
mounting a tablet. 

Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham began the exercises with prayer 
and the memorial was unveiled by Miss Elizabeth Lowell Hancock Cole 
of Hingham, a niece of the adjutant general and a lineal descendant of 
Ebenezer Hancock, a brother of Governor Hancock. 

Presenting the memorial. President Talbot said: "Hancock, 
*the picturesque patriot,* was frequently the moderator of the Boston 
town meeting, he was president of the Provincial Congress, first presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress and first governor of Massachusetts, 
which office he held for ten years. Early bereft of his father, he be- 
came the adopted son of an uncle, the richest merchant in Boston. 
Educated in the Boston schools and in Harvard College, he spent some 
time in London as his uncle's representative, and in the study of com- 
mercial affairs. Returning to Boston he made himself familiar with 
the business interests of the town and with the trade relations between 
England and his native province. The death of his uncle soon put 
him into possession of great wealth for that period, and at the head of 
extensive mercantile and commercial interests. 

Although the richest merchant in Boston, and although surpassed 
in the amount of his wealth by few, if any, persons in the colonies, Han- 
cock cast his fortunes with those who refused to submit to the exac- 
tions of the British king and Government. If it be said that Hancock 
was not above the weakness of vanity, love of display, desire for posi- 
tion, and the applause of his fellowmen, yet he was sincerely patriotic 
and devoted to the interests of his country. Merchant prince of Bos- 
ton, patriot in behalf of American liberty, president of one of the most 
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remarkable legislative bodies the world has ever seen, governor for 
many years of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and enjoying the 
fullest confidence of its citizens — these are the splendid services which 
commend John Hancock to our admiration. 

It is fitting that in the Commonwealth he faithfully served, for 
many years, and in the town he loved with ardent devotion, here with- 
in the shadow of his home and of the burying-ground where all that 
was mortal of John Hancock has long since mingled with mother earth, 
there should be some worthy memorial to the name and the fame of 
John Hancock. The Sons of the Revolution have, therefore, secured 
the erection of this monument to his memory, and now present it to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with the desire that his life and 
labors may be a perpetual testimonial to the worth and the glory of the 
liberty he sought to secure for the sons of men." 

Governor Walsh said in response: "It would be a pity to allow 
this historic hall, which has stood here almost since the death of John 
Hancock, to remain without a fitting memorial to one who did so much 
for liberty and one who was the first governor of this Commonwealth. 

"It is most fitting that this memorial should be erected at a time 
when the Commonwealth is taking over the property once owned by 
John Hancock and is making it a part of the state house grounds." 

The inscription on the tablet reads : 

JOHN HANCOCK 

1737—17^3 
A Patriot of the Revolution 
President of the Provincial Congress — 1774 
President of the Continental Congress — 1775-1777 
First Signer of the Declaration of Independence 
First Governor of the Commonwealth 
Under the State Constitution— 1780-1786 
And Again Governor — 1787-1703 
President of the Convention Which Adopted the 
Federal Constitution 



Presented to the Commonwealth by 

The Sons of the Revolution 

1916 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF TRENCH JOURNALISM 

It must be difficult to write and edit a newspaper in the trenches, 
but despite difficulties the number of distinctly trench journals rapidly 
increases. The copy for the most part is furnished by soldiers on active 
service, which in itself insures a certain amount of interest. But many 
of the contributions have real literary merit. This is especially true of 
the French Army Bulletiny published for circulation in the trenches. 
This, however, is more or less official in character. The papers of 
British units are more informal. ''The Maple Leaf, for instance, is 
devoted to the doings of the Canadian force at the front, containing 
stories, sketches and news. Of the verse pieces the most entertaining 
is "The Raiser's Fate," which ends with : 

We fired some rounds of marmakde, some dou^lumtB hatd as rodcs. 

We wadded them down with blankets, with wristbands and with aodcs, 

We fired a handsame costard-pie, a dread soft-nosed dumdum, 

We brought it there from Valcartier to use in Bel-gi-tun. 

OhI with our store of doughnuts, our pumpkin pie and jam. 

Our stodc of food, canned salmon, our bread and cheese and ham. 

We aU have come from Canada, and we will make it hum; 

Well capture aU of Europe as well as Bel-gi-um. 

Haill the glad munition chorus. Send us shells that when we fire 

Win demotish ooncrete trenches, rend apart entangled wire. 

We can beat them every time; 

Not their chlorinated lime, 

Not their Kultur nor their yells, 

Nor the pestilenttBl smdls 

In the trenches of the Huns 

^th their pkntitnde ol guns 

WHl deter us, if we've shells. 

Hear our prayers, entreaties, ydla — 
How desperate our need the daOy "Roll ol Honour" telle— 
Send us •^'^^^^^ ff lf^ Tlffj w lhit Tlff'j w lhit Tlff'j w lhit Tlff'j w lhit Tlff'j w lhit Tlff'j 
For God's sake send us high explosive SheUsl 

This is an extract from a clever parody of **The Bells," which ap- 
pears in the first number of **The F. S. R." a monthly magazine devoted 
to the interests of the First Surrey Rifles, which is written and illustrat- 
ed in the trenches or thereabouts and sent home to be printed* 

The Glossier Territorials* GautUj which is written and published at 
the front, is as humorous and high-spirited, and as patriotic, of course, 
as its cover, showing a fighting Glo'ster trampling on the Prussian 
Eagle, that solemn and obscene fowL The verse is really excellent; 
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more often, perhaps, than in any other soldiers' journal it reaches the 
plane of true poetry. Here as a proof of this criticism, is "The Rest 
Farm": 

Into this quiet place 

Of peace we come; 
The War God hides his face. 

His voice is dumb. 

All reckless, wild decrees 

His lips repeat 
Are hushed by a litUe breeze 

In waving wheat. 

And like the penance-peaoe 

In a heart forlorn 
Trills the word of ihe treesi 

The sigh of the com. 

When an anthology is made of the soldiers' poetry of the Great War, 
the rhymes, from grave to gay, of the "Glo'ster Territorials' Gazette" 
must not be forgotten. 
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JOHN BAKER, THE HERO OF MADAWASKA. 

{Second Paper) 

EARLY in the morning of September 25th, soon after the return of 
Baker and Bacon from their journey, while Baker and his family 
were asleep, his house was surrounded by an armed force, and en- 
tered by persons of a civil character, and others armed with fusees, &c., 
who seized Baker in his bed, and conveyed him without loss of time out 
of the State. No resistance was made by Mr. Baker. Thus a citizen of 
Maine was arrested in his own dwelling, situated on land he had pur- 
chased of, and held by deeds from Massachusetts and Maine, on a 
warrant and other processes served by a Canadian sheriff and conveyed 
to a foreign jail. No opportunity was offered him to communicate 
with any of his friends and neighbours, from whom it is reasonable to 
suppose opposition might have been apprehended. Mr. Baker was 
carried before Justice Morehouse in obedience to the warrant. It does 
not appear that any examination took place, however, but that he was 
conveyed to Fredericton and then committed to jail, where he remained 
without hearing or bail, until his trial, which did not take place until 
the 8th of May 1828 — about eight months — owing which time he was 
the subject of many official communications between the governor of 
Maine and the United States authorities, as also between the latter and 
the English government. 

On receipt of the news of this event at Portland, Governor Enoch 
Lincoln immediately sent the following letter to Sir Howard Douglas the 
Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick: 

"Portland, October 22, 1827. 
Sir: It has been reported to me, as Governor oi the State of Maine, that one of its dt- 
icens, of the name of John Baker, while residing on its territory, has been arrested, and is de- 
tained in gaol at Fredericton. A circumstance so interesting (?) to the peace and character d 
the State and Country, compels me to solicit information, which I do with the respect and 
amical disposition due authorities of a neighboring government. It is hoped that you will 
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be pleased to allay the anxiety produced by the impression that the privileges of an American 
citizen and the jurisdiction of a Sovereign power has been invaded. Maine has not only a 
wish to be amicably connected with New Brunswick, but her interests impel her to seek a 
friendly intercommunication; yet, you might be aware, that honor and justice demand of her 
the utmost respect and devotion, on her part; to the rights of every citizen. 

The attempt to ejctend the jurisdiction of New Brunswick over the disputed territory, will 
compel counteraction from Maine. The result must be productive of so much evil, that it is 
not deemed indelicate or disrespectful to advert to it. The arrest of our citizen, on what we 
believe to be a part of our State, will demand its utmost energies for resistance. 

(Signed) Enoch Lincoln, Governor of Maine. 

Sir Howard Douglas, the Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick 
sent the following reply to Governor Lincoln's letter: 

"Fredericton (N. B.), 15th November, 1827. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's letter of the 22d 
October, requesting me to communicate all the circumstances respecting the arrest of the in- 
dividual named in your Excellency's letter. 

It is not for me to question the propriety of your Excellency's opening a correspondence 
with the government of this province, on a question now pending in negotiation between His 
Majesty's Government and the government of the United States, as contracted under the 
treaty of Ghent; but it would neither be consistent with my sense of duty, nor in conformity 
with my instructions, to give the explanations your Excellency requests, to any persons ex- 
cepting those with whom I am directed to correspond, or under whose orders I am placed. 

Should any reference be made by the General Government of the United States, to His 
Majesty's minister, upon this or any other matters connected with the government of this Prov- 
ince, it will be my duty to afford his Excellency the fullest information, to enable him to give 
whatever explanation he may deem proper. Although, for these reasons, I must dedine any 
further correspondence with your Excellency on this subject, yet it is in entire unison with the 
sentiments and disposition which I know animate His Majesty's government, that I take this 
occasion to assure your Excellency of my ancere and cordial desire to do all in my power, so 
far as I am personally at liberty to use any discretion in the duties with which I am imperatively 
charged, to meet, with respect and consideration, the amicable disposition which your Ex- 
cellency professes. I trust my conduct will be found to evince a just and manifest solicitude 
to repress and punish any acts on the disputed territory, which might lead to the interruption 
of a good understanding between the two countries, and to keep the question in a state pro- 
pitious for a speedy and amicable adjustment." 

In the meantime, on November 9, 1827, the Governor of Maine 
issued the following proclamation: 

state of mains 

By thb Governor of the State of Maine 

[a ProclanuUum] 

Whereas, it has been made known to this state, that one of its citizens has been conveyed 
from it by a foreign power to a gaol in the province of New Brunswick; and that many tres- 
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passes have been oommitted by the inhabitants of the same province on the Sovereignty of 
Maine, and the rights of those she is bound to protect. 

Be it also known, that relying on the Government and People of the Union, the proper 
exertion will be applied to obtain reparation and security. 

Those therefore, suffering wrong, or threatened with it, and those intended by sympathy 
and principle on account of the notation of our territory and immumHes, are exhorted to for- 
bearance and peace, so that the preparations for preventing the removal of our landmarkSt 
and guarding the sacred and inestimable rights of American citizens, may not be embarrassed 
by any unauthorized acts. 

(Signed) Enoch Lincoln. 

By the Governor, 

Amos Nichols, Secretary of State, 
Council Chamber, Portland, 
November 9, 1827. 

Governor Lincoln immediately gave notice to the National Author- 
ities at Washington of the arrest of Baker and urged the government 
to take prompt action in the matter — deeming it an outrage on an 
American citizen and an invasion of the National territory. Henry 
Clay, then Secretary of State, on the 17th of November, 1827, addressed 
to Charles F. Vaughan, the British minister a letter of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : 

"Washington, 17th November, 1827. 
Jonathan Wilson states, that at Woodstodc, in the Province of New Brunswick, he learned 
that Mr. Baker had been arrested by the British authorities, with the agency of 45 men sent 
up in barges, armed; that he was taken from his bed in the night; that the charge against him 
was for refusing and objecting to permit the British mail to pass over his land; that he was con- 
fined in a gaol, which is known to the witness to be extremely loathsome, filthy and dangerous 
to health; that he has been tried and sentenced to six months' imprisonment, and to the pay- 
ment of £lfiO I have to request such explanation as the occasion calls for. Wil- 
son says that Baker lived on Madawaska River, within the American lines." 

The statement in the above letter that Baker had been tried and 
sentenced was an error, as Baker's trial did not take place until the 
following May. The affidavit of Wilson was with others sent to Wash- 
ington with the communication of Governor Lincoln. 

On the 2ist of November, 1827, Mr. Vaughan in his answer to Mn 
Clay's communication said in part: 

"Washington, 2l8t November, 1827. 
With regard to one of the affidavits transmitted by the Governor of Maine, that of Jon- 
athan Wilson, it appears that he undertakes to relate the circumstances attending the arrest 
of Baker on the Madawaska, from what he had been told by Joshua Harvey, formerly of Bangor 
in the State of Maine. The undersigned takes this opportunity of communicating to the 
Secretary of State, some draimstances attending that transaction, with which he has been made 
by His Majesty's Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick. In a letter which the 
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tindersigned received on the 7th of October last from His Exoelleacy, d&ted the 11th September, 
be has informed that an alien of the name of Baker, residing in a British settlement on the 
Madawaska, had on the ISth July last, interrupted the passage of the mail from New Brunswick 
to Canada, by the long-established road through that settlement. Sir Howard Douglas trans- 
mitted to him at the same time copies of depositions taken on oath, respecting the conduct of 
Baker, and feeUng that it was his duty as Lieutenant-Governor, not to abandon any right of 
practical sovereignty, which has been exercised in the disputed territory, which has been held, 
occupied and located, as British settlements for any period within the last century, or even 
After, he considered that the report which had been made to him of the conduct of Baker, was 
£t matter for the cognizance of the law officers of the Crown; and His Excellency accordingly 
directed the Attorney General to take such measures as might be deemed necessary to enforce 
the municipal laws of the Province, and to repress and punish the disorders which had been 

(Committed [Here were submitted the affidavits of the several persons connected 

with the transactions; the substance of which I have already related in this paper.] "The 
Secretary of State will observe, in the enclosed depositions, that Baker and others asserted, 
that in the means which they took, they would be supported by the Government of the United 
States. It is hardly necessary for the imdersigned to repeat the assurances which he 
received from the Lieutenant Govenior of New Brunswick, that His Excellency is convinced 
that the Government of the United States was not, in any shape, aware of the intention ol 
Baker and his associates. 

It is evident, from the enclosed documents, that the offensive conduct of Baker was not 
confined to stopping the mail, but that he had hoisted the flag of the United States, in de- 
fiance of British claims, and sought to engage a party, in an ancient British settlement, to 

transfer the possession to the United States It is painful to reflect upon the 

collision of authority to which both countries are so repeatedly exposed, by the long delay 
which has taken place in finally adjusting the line of boundary on the North East frontier of 
the United States. In the present state of uncertainty, the limits of the jurisdiction of each 
government are misapprehended and misunderstood, by the class of persons, becoming from 
time to time settlers in the disputed district, and too much vigilance cannot be exerted, by 
the authorities on both sides, to remove that misapprehension, and control all misconduct 
arising out of it." 

Governor Lincoln appointed Charles Stuart Davies, of Portland, 
an agent to obtain information as to all objects relating to rights of 
property and jurisdiction between the government of Maine and Pro- 
vince of New Brunswick; with power to demand the release of John 
Baker. Mr. Davies submitted a report to the Governor on January 
31, 1828, giving the details of the arrest of Baker and other incidents, 
the substance of which has already been related. 

Henry Clay, also appointed S. B. Barrell, a special agent as suggest- 
ed by President John Quincy Adams in his annual message to Congress 
December 4, 1827, wherein he mentions a communication from the 
Governor of Maine in relation to the matter, to proceed to Fredericton, 
the capital of New Brunswick, and the residence of Sir Howard Douglas, 
the Lieutenant Governor of that province to investigate the circum- 
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Stances under dispute. In regard to Baker he reported: "The under* 
signed, while at Fredericton, had repeated interviews with Mr. John 
Baker, whom he found confined in prison at that place. In conformity 
with his instructions, he applied for permission to see Baker in prison, 
in order that he might ascertain the circumstances of his situation, and 
an opportunity was readily afforded him for that purpose. The apart- 
ment of the prison in which Mr. Baker is confined, is of a description 
that precludes the possibility of rendering its tenants comfortable." 
He also recited at length the circumstances and events already alluded 
to. His report was made to Mr. Clay on February 1 1, 1828. 

The legislature of Maine, soon after it conveyed, appointed « 
Joint Select Committee of the Senate and House of Representatives 
in relation to the North-Eastern boundary of the state, composed of 
eight men. 

After relating the various circumstances of the Baker case in their 
report, which was made January 26, 1828, they say: "From all the 
facts, we cannot perceive on what grounds they can justify the viola- 
tion of the State and National sovereignty in the arrest of Baker, on his 
own soil and threshold, which he holds in fee under the States of Mas^ 
achusetts and Maine; and the other acts of their officers on the Aroos- 
took." 

On hearing this report the Legislature (February 16), passed the 
following Resolves: 

"Resolved further. That in the opinion of this Legislature, 
the Executive of the United States, ought without delay, to demand of 
the British Government, the immediate restoration of John Baker, a 
citizen of this state, who has been seized by the officers of the Province 
of New Brunswick, without the territory of the State of Maine, and by 
them conveyed to Fredericton, in said province, where he is now confin- 
ed in prison; and to take such measures as will effect his early release. 

Resolved further. That the Governor be, and he hereby is^ 
Authorized and requested, with the advice and consent of Council, 
from time to time, to extend to the family of the said John Baker, such 
relief as shall be deemed necessary, and he is hereby authorized to draw 
his warrant in the Treasury, for such sum or sums as shall be required 
for that purpose. " 

Portland, Me. George S. Rowell 

(To be contintud) 



NEW YORK COUNTY NAMES 
(Third Paper) 

HAMILTON (1816) was set oflF from Montgomery, to which it 
remained subsidiary until 1840, unorganized and but little 
settled: then for some time acted with Fulton County (with 
which it still remains united, as far as representation in the Legislature 
is concerned; the representative always being "from Fulton and Hamil- 
ton," as Hamilton's population is too small to admit of having a sole 
representative. This is due to the fact that so large a part of the county 
is occupied by the Adirondack mountains, and is still an almost unin- 
habited wilderness. As a region of natural grandeur, mountain, river 
and lake, no other part of the country, of the same area, surpasses it.) 

It may here be noted that it is one of nine counties named for 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Herkimer {1791) was named from General Nicholas Herkimer, 
(171 5-1777) who to the writer is one of the most attractive characters 
of the Revolutionary period in the State: a veteran of the French and 
Indian War, and the hero of the battle of Oriskany, 1777, in which he 
was mortally wounded. (A remarkably vivid description of this en- 
counter is found in Charles Fenno Hoffman's "Greyslaer," published 
serially in the Magazine a few years ago). A monument to his memory 
has been erected on the battlefield, and his house in the village of 
Danube, N. Y., has been preserved as a historical relic, through the 
efforts of the D. A. R. 

Jefferson (1805) originally part of Oneida, is one of the twenty- 
three counties named for the author of the Declaration of Independence 
who runs the "Father of his Country" very close in this respect. 

The county figured largely in two wars: that of 1812, when ships 
of war were built at Sacket's Harbor and it was the naval dipfit for 
our shipping on the lake, and 1837-38, when during the "Patriots' 
War," or Canadian rebellion, many Americans from this and other 
northern counties volunteered with the "rebels", and were killed or 
made prisoners — some hung and many exiled to Van Diemen's Land 
for long terms of penal servitude. 
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The "Narrative of Captain D. D. Hcustis" (Boston, 1847) is a very 
scarce and interesting record of the sufferings of such. 

"Castorland/' near Lowville, is the site of one of the several un- 
successful French settlements in the county. This one comprised a 
tract of 2iOyOOO acres, and was begun in 1792, but proved a lamentable 
failure. A singular mistake in the identity of two very dissimilar men 
which has persisted so long that quite likely it will never be completely 
set right, concerns this county. The sobriquet of "Ossawatomie'' 
as applied to John Brown of Harper's Ferry, is entirely wrong: and be- 
longs rightfully to another man, a native of Jefferson County, Orville 
Chester Brown; who was an early settler in Kansas, named the settle- 
ment "Osawatomie" but finally left Kansas. It was his son, Spencer 
Kellogg Brown, an officer of Commodore Porter's Mississippi fleet in 
1863, who was captured by the rebels and, after fourteen months' im- 
prisonment, hung on the false charge of being a spy. 

King's (1683) one of the original twelve counties, occupying the 
extreme southwestern tip of Long Island, was named for Charles II; 
and is the only county in the state named for a king. 

Its area is now chiefly occupied by the city of Brooklyn, a part of 
the monstrous city of New York. During our Revolution it was the 
scene of the Battle of Long Island, the chief of the five encounters which 
took place within what are now the limits of the greater city. 

Livingston (1821) was taken from Genesee and Ontario, and named 
for Robert R. Livingston, better known as Chancellor Livingston, and 
one time Minister to France; a man whose public services require no 
extended notice here; but not the least of them was the practical en- 
couragement and assistance afforded to Robert Fulton in his develop- 
ment of the steamboat. 

Lewis County (1805) commemorates Morgan Lewis, son of Francis 
Lewis the "Signer", Governor of the State 1804-08, a veteran not only 
of the Revolution but of the War of 181 2 and one of the most energetic, 
patriotic and valuable citizens the State has ever possessed. 

Madison (1806) was a part of Chenango, and was named for Presi- 
dent James Madison, who is a close second to Hamilton as regards 
county-naming honors, no less than nineteen bearing his name, as well 
as two cities (Indiana and Wisconsin) two villages (Georgia and New 
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Jersey) and a river (Montana) — certainly a remarkable tribute to the 
man of whom JeflFerson could say, "With his consummate powers was 
united a pure and spotless virtue, which no calumny has ever attempted 
to sully." 

It was the scene, a century ago, of the romantic and never fully 
explained residence of the French Count who called himself Muller, 
bought much land and built the house — still standing — locally known 
as The Castle, on "Muller Hill" in Georgetown. The most definite 
statement about him was made by Rev. Matthias Cazier, an educated 
French gentleman, resident in the town of Lebanon, and with whom 
he became intimate and who was the only person to have his confidence. 

According to Mr. Cazier, "Muller" was the Due de Berri, of the 
royal family. 

During his absence in Europe for two years (1814-16) a dishonest 
agent gutted the house of all valuables, and fled. On his return, the 
owner, disheartened at the state of affairs, sold out to Abijah Westoni 
a New York merchant, for a small sum, went to France and never re- 
turned. A full account of his interesting story may be found in the 
Magazine for August, 1915. 

Madison County was also the scene of part of the great real estate 
operations of the "Holland Land Company. In 1792-3 Theophilus 
Cazenove, of Amsterdam, Holland (said by some authorities to have 
been an Italian), the Company's Philadelphia agent, visited the region 
accompanied by John Lincklaen, of Amsterdam. They made large 
purchases of land, and the town of Cazenovia was named for the agent. 

Monroe (1821) taken from Genesee and Ontario, was named for 
President James Monroe. 

Montgomery has borne two names in its time, having been Tryon 
County (for William Tryon, Governor of the province of New York 
1771-78 who made a visit to this part of the state in 1772), until 1784, 
when it become Montgomery, in honor of the general who fell in leading 
the attack on Quebec, 1775, which if successful would have given Can- 
ada to the United States as a fourteenth Colony. 

This, with the exception of Charlotte — Washington County, is the 
only instance of a change of name of any county in the State, and will 
probably be the last. 
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It was while it was part of Tryon that it was the scene of the battle 
of Oriskany, August 6, 1776, and of the fight at Stone Arabia, October 
19, 1780, when Colonel John Brown of Massachusetts, Benedict Arnold's 
antagonist and accuser, was killed. Palatine, in this county, was the 
birthplace of a man, otherwise unknown, who is part of our history on 
account of his connection with Alexander Hamilton — George I. Eacker, 
who killed Philip Hamilton, son of General Hamilton, in a duel at New 
York, in 1801. It was the remembrance of this fact that caused the 
father to hesitate about accepting Burr's challenge — as shown by his 
letters at the time. 

Nassau (1899) is, with the exception of Bronx the youngest county 
in the state. It was originally part of Queens, and its name recalls an 
earlier attempted division, in honor of the Dutch royal house of Nassau. 

New York (1683) the most celebrated of all the counties, is also 
the smallest and is named from York, England, whence the Duke of 
York took his chief title. 

Joel N. Eno 
(To be continued) 



MASSACHUSETTS AT VALLEY FORGE 

VI : COLONEL JOSEPH V03E 

COLONEL Joseph Vose of Milton, Mass., born December 7, 
1738, died at Milton, May 22, 18 16. He was colonel of the 
First Massachusetts Regiment of the line and served at Valley 
Forge. 

Vose was chosen colonel of the district militia in November, 1774. 
On one occasion in 1775, he ^^set fire to the light-house in Boston harbor, 
bringing off a field piece, a swivel and the lamps." He was lieutenant 
colonel of Colonel John Greaton^s Twenty-fourth Regiment on Novem- 
ber 4, 1775, and accompanied it to Canada after the evacuation of 
Boston. He joined the main army in New Jersey in the spring of 1777, 
and closed his Revolutionary service in Lafayette's corps at Yorktown. 
The French soldier Gimat was lieutenant colonel of this command, 
which called the Light Infantry Corps of Lafayette. At the close of 
hostilities all Continental regiments but one, the Sixteenth Massachu- 
setts, were disbanded. On November 3, 1783, Colonel Henry Jack- 
son of Boston was selected to remain as its commander and Washington 
was called upon to choose battalion commanders. He wrote that it 
was difficult to pick out the best, but Joseph Vose was named by him 
as one of the officers worthy to be retained in military service. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Society values the list of regimental 
and corps formations, with names of their commanders, compiled from 
the original muster rolls for July, 1778, written by Deputy Muster- 
Master General William Bradford, Jr. But it excludes from the names 
of commands encamped at Valley Forge and its outer pickets, Gulph 
Mills, Lancaster, Reading, etc., not only Colonel Vose, but also Colonels 
Timothy Bigelow of Worcester, Edward Wigglesworth of Newbury- 
port, William Shepard of Westfield, John Crane of Braintree and Boston, 
and Henry Jackson of Boston. The three former with Joseph Vose 
belonged to John Glover's Massachusetts Brigade. 

Colonel Joseph Vose and Lieutenant Colonel Elijah Vose were 
charter members of the Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati, 
signed in the order named. The Vose coat-of-arms is shown in Teele's 
"History of Milton." 
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Within the limits of Valley Forge Park there stands a memorial 
stone marking the ^^right flank of the left wing of the outer line of 
Washington's intrenchments." It is of rusticated granite, rock-hewn, 
rough-faced. The bronze tablet thereon is inscribed as dedicated to the 
Massachusetts soldiers of Brigadier General John Glover's brigade, and 
has as its first name "Colonel Joseph Vose, First Massachusetts Regi- 
ment of Infantry." 

Washington's letters to Major General Heath of Rozbury contain 
several references to Colonel Vose between December i6, 1776, and 
March 6, 1783. The Council Records of Massachusetts show the fol- 
lowing: "Ordered, that the Commissary General be, and hereby is 
directed, to deliver two pair Pistols to Colonel Joseph Vose, he paying 
for the same." 

The Massachusetts Revolutionary Rolls contain the original rolls 
and names of the following captains of the First Regiment, Colonel 
Vose, stationed at Valley Forge in December, 1777; Captains Jeremiah 
Miller, George Smith, Robert Davis, Orrin Stoddard, Abraham Hunt, 
Abraham Tuckerman and Moses Ackley. 

Referring to Burgoyne's attempt, with the help of Clinton, to cut 
off New England from her sister provinces by acquiring control of the 
Hudson, John Richard Green says in his**Historyof the English People:" 
"Valley Forge is the noblest of Washington's triumphs. The spirit of 
New England, which had grown dull as the war rolled away from her 
borders, quickened again at the news of the invasion and of the out- 
rages committed by the Indians whom Burgoyne employed among his 
troops. Its militia hurried from town and homestead to Saratoga. 



f» 



In the Army Register of Thomas H. S. Hamersley the name is 
spelled "Vasse." "Bill" Vose of Milton was paymaster, January i, 
1777, in his brother's regiment. Another brother, Moses, was in the 
same regiment. Still another brother, Captain Thomas, was in the 
Continental artillery regiments of Colonel Richard Gridley and later, 
Colonel Henry Knox, afterwards in Ebenezer Stevens's battalion of 
artillery. He also served in Colonel John Crane's Third Regiment of 
Continental Artillery and in the Corps of Artillery until November, 
1783. 

Forty-five Massachusetts officers of accredited service at Valley 
Forge, winter of 1777-78, served in the First Massachusetts Infantry, 
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Continental Line, during the period that Colonel Vose commanded the 
same, between January i, 1777, and November, 1783, not, of course, 
all at the same time. 

CASUALTIES IN FIRST MASSACHUSETTS 

Seoond Lieutenant Ebenezer Gray, North Yarmouth; died June 19, 1777. 

Captain and Paymaster Jeremiah Miller, Richmond; wounded at Monmouth, June 28, 

1778. 

Captain Luke Hitchcock, North Marlboro; killed in a duel with First Lieutenant Nathaniel 

Stone, near West Point, February 21, 1782. 

Seoond Lieutenant Samuel Eldridge, Rochester; taken prisoner December 25, 1777. 

Ebenezer Brown, Quincy: wounded at Saratoga, musket ball in right shoulder. 

First Lieutenant Thomas Humphrey Cushing, Pembroke; taken prisoner May 14, 1781. 
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THOREAU'S LAST PENCIL 

THE ONLY KNOWN SPECIMEN OF THE EXCELLENT PRODUCT MANUFAC- 
TURED BY THE FAMED WRITER AND ECCENTRIC 

IN moving some of my possessions from one place to another, I came 
upon a relic the story of which may interest the reader, particularly 
the Concord reader. It was an old pencil made by Henry D. 
Thoreau. Authentic the relic certainly is; it was given to me long ago 
by Miss L. B. Wheeler of Concord, who had it from Thoreau's old next- 
door neighbor and friend, Mrs. Barrett. Thoreau himself gave it to 
Mrs. Barrett, who found it too hard and slim for domestic uses. Could 
Miss Wheeler have it.^ Laws, yes — since she seemed to think so much 
of it. And Miss Wheeler in the goodness of her heart, gave it to me. 

In all these many years I have had it I have not worn this Thoreau 
pencil down by so much as a quarter of an inch, because the lead is al- 
most as hard as a nail, and I hate a hard pencil. It is still six and three- 
eighths inches long, which is a pretty good length for a pencil seventy- 
five years old. It is a very slender pencil, three-sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter, beautifully made of solid red cedar, unpainted, unmarked; 
the lead square, and a little to one side of the centre of the wood. 

A very attractive pencil, that feels good in the fingers; but why is it 
so hard ? No doubt Thoreau made other grades, since he had obtained 
certificates of the excellence of his product from artists, chemists and 
others. It is but an accident that my Thoreau pencil is so flinty. 

And lucky for the preservation of my relic it is, perhaps, that it is 
so hard; for if it were agreeably soft, I might have worn it out years ago 
in a superstitious attempt to introduce, by means of it, some of the 
Thoreau spirit into my writings. 

We all know, through Emerson, the story of Thoreau and his pen- 
cils. Thoreau's father was a manufacturer of lead-pencils, and when 
Henry came out of college (1837) ^^ 8*ve himself up for a while to the 
task of making a better pencil than was then in use in this country. 
He succeeded. The excellence of these pencils was attested by all the 
authorities on the subject: "His friends," says Emerson, "congrat- 
ulated him that he had now opened the way to fortune, but he replied 
that he should never make another pencil. *Why should I? I would 
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not do again what I have done once.'" Then be went back to his walks, 
and his spasmodic surveying and choring around — to what the Con- 
cord people called his ^^shiftlessness." 

It is possible that Emerson's account of Thoreau's abandonment 
of the pencil business is a little more literary than the circumstances 
warranted; Emerson had a way of relating such occurrences with more 
regard to bringing out an antithesis or pointing a moral, than to the 
literal facts of the case. Thoreau seems to have accumulated quite a 
store of pencils, for he relates in his Journal that, when "put to it to 
raise the wind to pay for *A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Riv- 
ers,"' he went to New York to peddle some of the pencils he had made. 
"A Week on the Concord and Merrimac" was published in 1849, which 
must have been about ten years after the time he had abandoned the 
making of pencils, according to the Emerson account. 

Nor was this the end of his pencil-making, as we may see by his 
own entry in his Journal, under the date of November 20, 1853. On 
this (1849) occasion when he went to New York to sell the pencils (he 
goes on to say), "as I passed through Boston I went to Quincy Market 
and inquired the price of cranberries." (He had free access to vast 
quantities of cranberries on the Concord meadows, and had conceived 
the idea that he might make some money, to pay for the book, by sell- 
ing the berries in New York.) "The dealers took me down cellar, asked 
if I wanted wet or dry, and showed me them. I gave them to under- 
stand that I might want an indefinite quantity. It made a slight sensa- 
tion among them, and for aught I know raised the price of the berry for 
a time. I then visited various New York packets and was told what 
would be the freight, on deck and in the hold, and one skipper was very 
anxious for my freight. When I got to New York I again visited the 
markets as a purchaser, and 'the best of eastern cranberries' were offered 
me by the barrel at a cheaper rate than I could buy them in Boston. 
I was obliged to manufacture a thousand dollars' worth of pencils and 
slowly dispose of and finally sacrifice them, in order to pay an assumed 
debt of a hundred dcllars." 

It appears, therefore, that though Thoreau was still manufactur- 
ing pencils as late as 1849, he did not find in that business, any more 
than in the cranberry business, the path that led on to fortune. How- 
ever, it is entirely plain that at the time when he achieved the pencil 
he did not choose to organize the business in a way that must have made 
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a success of it. His father's connections, and the trouble he had taken 
to obtain testimonials to the quality of his product, would have enabled 
him to break into the pencil trade successfully, if he had then chosen to 
lay the foundations. It was quite qnother matter to get out a thou- 
sand dollars' worth of pencils sporadically long afterward; and it is plain 
that he would not have done this but for the hundred dollar debt on the 
book. 

Emerson's account of the matter, therefore, remains at least 
poetically correct. Thoreau was indeed that kind of a man, although 
he may actually have gone on and made more pencils. We might all 
have forgotten about the pencils of Thoreau, and at this moment I 
might not be caring a straw for my ruddy and graceful relic, if Emerson 
had not put the story in that picturesque way. The value of a little 
imagination, in history and biography, is priceless. 

Thoreau was really not unwilling to turn an honest penny either 
by labor or by a business speculation, if he felt that he had a valid need 
for the money. He certainly would not have manufactured pencils 
or anything else for the sake of the money. He used money just as he 
used the railroad; he rode on the train only if he wanted to get over 
ground that was otherwise of no use to him. If he came to a strip of 
country that was worth walking over, he left the train and walked, may- 
be for a hundred miles. Similarly the gaining or possessing money was 
but a relative thing. He wanted to publish his book, and then he was 
perfectly willing to sell a thousand dollars' worth of pencils for a hundred 
dollars, and could call it a good bargain. 

I have laughed at nothing in Thoreau's writings more heartily than 
over his exclamation of surprise at the younger Channing's concern 
about getting his paper money wet, when, in a row the two were taking 
on the river, a drenching rainstorm came up. Channing took his wal- 
let out, wrapped it in his handkerchief, and returned it to his pocket. 
Stupefaction of Thoreau! ^'A singular prudence, methought," says 
he; "it never occurred to me if a man got completely wet through, how 
it might affect the bank-bills in his wallet — it is so rare a thing for me to 
have any there." Thoreau was rather indifferent to a wetting of the 
skin. The soaking of his money never troubled him at all. 

However, when it came to money buried by pirates, he could take 
more .interest. About a mile out of Concord Village, west of the river, 
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at John Hosmer^s hollow, beyond the Turnpike Bridge, is the place 
(the Concord place, that is; nearly every township, in eastern Massachu- 
setts has the place where Kidd buried his money; and as he always 
came with a pair of old-fashioned deer-skin breeches, both legs full of 
gold coin, he must have buried many millions in the State altogether). 
Well, Hosmer's hollow has been dug over for Kidd's treasure for a hun- 
dred and fifty years, and probably it is regularly dug still. Thoreau 
was delighted to see the holes where men had been digging for this 
mythical wealth: "They remind me that some are dreaming still like 
children, and trying to put their dream in practice. It proves that men 
live Arabian Nights and days still; I would rather they should have that 
kind of faith than none at all." 

The kind of faith that is represented by "digging" for money, in 
one way or another, still flourishes in Concord (and the rest of the 
United States of America), rather more robustly than the faith in a 
manly personal independence and simplicity of life that Thoreau spent 
all his endeavor in propagating. 

I fear that his example with regard to the pencils would not be fol- 
lowed by half a dozen persons in the country today, if they found them- 
selves in a similar situation. 

Joseph Edgar Chamberlain 
Boston 

(The Editor can add» that within five years, one of Thoreau's pencil-boxes with two or 
three pencils in it, was to be sold at auction in New York City. 

Thinking that a large manufacturer of pencils would like to buy such a relic, he was notified 
of the coming sale; but paid no attention whatever to the matter — and when, on a subsequent 
visit to his New York store^ the matter was mentioned to one of the salesmen, he replied blankly 
"Who was Thoreau, any how? I never heard of him!'*) 




REMINISCENCES OF THE BURNING OF COLUMBIA, 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

HE following letters and official reports will show something 
of the bitterness of the dispute over the burning of Columbia; 

"And without hesitation I charge General Wade Hampton with having burned his owir 
dty of Columbia, not with a malicious intent, or as the manifestation of a silly 'Roman stoicism/ 
but from foUy and want of sense, in filling it with lint, cotton and tinder.*' — ^Report of Major 
General William T. Sherman, dated Goldsborough, N. C, April 4, 1805^ 

"In my official report of this conflagration, I distinctly charged it to General Wade Hamp* 
ton, and confess I did so pointedly, to shake the faith of his people in him, for in my opinion 
he was a braggart, and pr o fe s sed to be the special champion of South Carolina.* '--Gefi. WiUiam 
T. Sherman, in his Memoirs, 

"He (German) shall be dealt with in the manner that all defamers deserve, and my lan» 
guage shall be so plain and the proofs so overwhehning that even he himself can understand, 
obtuse though he may be to the obligations due to or from a gentleman." — Lieulenanl General 
Wade Hampton, in Letter of June 24, 1873, with Appendix. 

I have proved that every assertion made by Sherman in his official report, so far as they 
have been quoted here are false, and I shall now prove, not only that his troops bmned the dty, 
but that the destruction of it was premeditated.*' — Lieutenanl General Wade Hampton, in 
Letter of June 24, 1873, with Appendix. 

The burning of Columbia, February 17, 18651 was one of the most 
deplorable events of the Civil War and one that has left a deep and 
ineradicable scar. The event was so dreadful as in itself to demand 
attention, and interest in the disaster is further increased by the pictur* 
esque and choleric personalities of the two principals concerned in it. 

Gen. Sherman was the commander of the invading army, and Genr 
Hampton in immediate command of the Confederates who resisted 
Sherman's entry into Columbia. 

No two men better typified their causes, their people and civili* 
zations than these. Each was a gentleman of the noblest character, 
each a thorough soldier and distinguished citizen. Each is now held 
in the highest esteem in his own section, but is not so well regarded in 
the other parts of the country. Sherman and Hampton accuse each 
other of the destruction of Columbia. 

To read the statement of either alone is to be convinced by its 
force and fierceness. To read both impels one to pause and consider.^ 

- P ko m the Indiana Matflmne pf Hutory. 
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To read all the other data obtainable, finally, is to reach a conclusion, 
doubtless correct, and honorable to each of the exceedingly militant 
generals, whose splendid characters, heroic careers, and lovable person- 
alities will eventually win and hold the admiration of the American 
people of all sections for all time to come. 

The fact is the two men were much alike down to their cock-fight- 
ing proclivities, and this explains much of their vehemence in speech in 
relation to each other. 

The writer believes that both Sherman and Hampton were thor- 
oughly sincere in what they uttered; that they had considerable foun- 
dation for their convictions, but that both failed to grasp the truth on 
the other's side, and were in consequence, more or less in error. 

The writer, when a boy of fourteen, accompanied his father, Col. 
Michael C. Garber, Chief Quartermaster in the Field of the Army of 
the Mississippi (Sherman's army) during the March through the Car- 
olinas. He is probably one of the few now surviving who were close 
to General Sherman and an eye witness of the capture and destruction 
of Columbia. 

On the morning of February 17, 1865, we were in bivouac at Con- 
garee Creek, where the fight had occurred the afternoon before. It 
was the morning of the most eventful day of the great March through 
the Carolinas. After breakfast we mounted our horses and rode into 
Camp Sorghum, which was very near our camp. It was a prison for 
Union officers. Second-growth small timber covered the ground 
sparsely. Huts of the rudest description had been constructed of the 
forest trees by our men and daubed with mud. They were simply roofs 
to keep oflF the rain. No floors, windows or doors. Like a tent fly they 
were open in front. The prisoners had been removed the day before 
but a few had burrowed in the earth and been covered with dirt by their 
comrades, and thus remained until the sound of Yankee voices served 
as Gabriel's horn to resurrect them. 

Seventeen hundred oflicers had been confined here and in Colum* 
bia immediately before our arrival. General Sherman's staff was scat- 
tered that morning and did not ride out together with the cavalry escort. 
Moving alone along the State road, which, with the river front opposite 
Columbia, was held by our troops, I saw the beautiful city, so full of 
interest to the triumphant and magnificent army of 62,000 men — the 
army of which Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, C. S. A., wrote: 
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'*I made up my mind that there had been no such army since the 
days of Julius Caesar." 

The piers of the big bridge over the Congaree river were standing 
but no trace was left of the wood work, which was burned the day be- 
fore. Upon the level plain leading to the bridge a large number of 
Union soldiers were standing, looking at the city, and the occasional 
Confederate soldiers to be seen crossing the streets at right angles with 
the river. Amongst our soldiers I soon perceived Uncle Billie* on 
foot, walking amongst the boys. I overheard him talking familiarly 
to them. He asked about their socks and shoes; if their feet were in 
good conditon; if they had plenty to eat and were well. 

As was generally the case the General had an unlighted cigar in 
his mouth. One soldier remarked: ^^That's the same cigar he had 
at Atlanta." Another, observing me, trailing after the General, jerked 

out, with a significant nod: "There's too d d much infantry in 

this army." 

Turning away from the laughs that greeted this sally of wit at my 
expense, I rode my horse to the river to let him drink. He had no 
sooner buried his nose in the Congaree than Captain De Gress' battery 
upon the bank above discharged a twenty-pound Parrott gun and the 
animal leaped in the air. Fortunately I was able to hold my seat but 
I couldn't persuade the horse to drink after that. 

Occasional shells were directed at the trains running supplies needed 
by our army out of Columbia right under our eyes. While no shots 
were fired from Columbia at Sherman's army at this point, the Con- 
federate batteries shelled our camps and wagon trains on the night of the 
l6th — thereby making legitimate our return fire. It was not indis* 
criminate, however, being confined to the railroad trains. No person 
was killed or wounded by it. 

I next rode along the river bank several miles to a cotton mill^ 
in front of which a pontoon bridge was being laid. Here I found the* 
Generals Sherman and Howard and staffs. 

General Sherman stood amongst his officers, and as we saw the- 
Mayor of Columbia come out in a carriage and surrender the city to our 
skirmish line, said: 

^GciMnd Shcnuftfi. 
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"It IS no small thing to march into the heart of the enemy's coun- 
try and take his capital." 

This was uttered without boastfulness but with deep and evident 
satisfaction. 

Generals Sherman and Howard, accompanied by their respective 
staffs and escorts, immediately crossed the two smaller rivers, the 
Saluda and Broad, which united form the Congaree river, and after a 
short ride entered Columbia. 

In the center of the principal business street bales of cotton had 
been placed by the Confederates. When we passed them they were 
open and fire was burning deep down in their depths. One old fash- 
ioned fire engine in which the water was pumped by hand power and 
forced through the hose, was visible, which apparently had been oper- 
ated by soldiers and negroes, who ceased their labor while the procession 
passed by. 

A high wind was blowing and the cotton was torn loose and scat- 
tered amongst the branches of trees, where it hung in festoons and oc- 
casioned general comment as looking like big flakes in a snow storm. 

The street was full of soldiers. Amongst them were many es- 
caped Union prisoners, whose ragged clothes exposed the bare skin in 
places, and rags and skin and the men all over were one hue — a dirty 
dust color. I had never seen any human beings look so before, and I 
have never since, for that matter. These men had not washed, it was 
evident, during their confinement. They had hidden in the prison 
shacks or burrowed in the earth and been covered by comrades with 
dirt, when the exodus began to escape our army. Some of our men, 
thus attempting to regain their liberty, perished when the guards burned 
the prisons. 

These survivors were frantic with joy over their escape and shouted 
plaudits to Sherman. "Greater than Napoleon," I recollect one fellow 
kept saying, "Greater than Caesar or Hannibal." 

The negroes, too, were rapturous. Major George Ward Nichols, 
in his "Story of the Great March," records one ejaculating: "Tank 
de Almighty God, Mister Sherman has come at last. We knew it; we 
prayed for de day, and de Lord Jesus heerd our prayers. Mr. Sherman 
has come wid his company." 
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One fat old mammy embarrassed me very much but afforded amuse- 
ment to the staff officers by exclaiming: "Bress Gawd, see the purty 
little Yankee." 

I do not recollect seeing any of the white citizens of Columbia dur« 
ing Sherman's triumphal entry, although some of the colored people 
were so white I could not tell to which race they belonged. 

Colonel Garber, as Chief Quartermaster, had orders from the gen** 
eral commanding to hunt up and secure valuable machinery, stores and 
supplies, and take charge of all captured property. He immediately 
entered upon that duty and I being left foot-loose walked back to look 
at the new State House and see what was going on. 

This time I did see white citizens, for some stood at their front 
doors and offered liquor of various kinds to passers-by. I took none, 
but the soldiers did, and also broke into saloons and liquor houses to 
get it. There was wholesale looting of the stores going on. I entered 
but one, a hardware store, thinking I could get a pocket knife, but they 
were all gone. This store was being robbed by low whites and negroes 
of Columbia. They quarreled and as there were no soldiers in there 
at the time I was afraid and left. 

I saw drunken Union soldiers lying asleep in stores, overcome with 
liquors, and I have no doubt a number of them were burned to death 
in the great conflagration of the night. 

Major S. H. M. Byers, one of the Union officers imprisoned in 
Columbia, and who concealed himself and escaped, in his army rem- 
iniscences, records a report ''that an explosion occurred in one house 
and that twenty-four soldiers, carousing there, were lost in the ruins." 

My first recollection of the fire was of being awakened by my father 
and getting out of my comfortable bed reluctantly. The entire city 
seemed to be burning and the flames appeared to reach to the zenith. 
General Sherman and his entire staff, including my father, were up and 
at work the rest of the night, protecting the citizens and giving them 
assistance. Wood's division had first occupied the town and Hazen's 
was ordered in. Troops traversed all the streets, company front, reach- 
ing from wall to wall or fence to fence, and arrested every soldier not in 
a regular command under an officer. Many soldiers were drunk, some 
were violent and a few criminal. Major Dayton, of General Sherman's 
Staff, and later of Cincinnati, shot one of our soldiers for attempting 
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to assault a woman. Two men were killed, thirty wounded and three 
hundred seventy arrested during the cleaning-up. Very few crimes 
were committed against women. 

Colonel Garber in his diary of the March says: 

"The fire was terrible, the scenes too horrible to describe. Large 
quantities of whisky were found, which the men drank to an alarming 
extent. My estimate is that forty blocks were burned. So much for 
giving soldiers liquor. 

The large and valuable stores which I had secured were destroyed, 
to the great loss and detriment of the government." 

The sack of the stores and the burning of the best portion of the 
city of Columbia is not to the credit of the Union arms. Doubtless 
most of those who justified it at the time, when the passions of civil 
strife were raging, would condemn it now were they alive. 

I have in my possession, through the courtesy of General Wade 
Hampton, a copy of his "Letter of June 24, 1873, with Appendix, 
and the "Report of Committee of Citizens of Columbia, May, 1866, 
upon the subject. 

The pamphlet is a terrible indictment of General Sherman and 
his army. If read alone, or by those not witnesses of the occurrences, 
it would appear convincing — irrefutable. 

But this pamphlet, and similar charges wherever and by whom- 
soever made, are not true and just. General Sherman did not intend to 
destroy Columbia. Had he felt it was a military necessity he would 
have burned the city in broad daylight, as he did Atlanta, and acknowl- 
edged it. The General's orders for the government of the troops while 
occupying Columbia, dated February 16, 1865, were in these words; 
page 277, General Order No. 26: 

"General Howard will cross the Saluda and Broad rivers as near their mouths as possible* 
occupy Columbia, destroying the public buildings, railroad property, manufacturing and ma- 
chine shops; but will spare libraries, asylums and private dwellings. He will then move to 
Winnsboro, destroying, en route, utterly that section of the railroad. He will also cause all 
bridges, trestles, water tanks and diptU on the railroad back to the Wateree to be bumed» 
switches broken, and such other destruction as he can find time to accomplish consistent with 
proper celerity." 
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If any Union officer is responsible for the loot and burning of 
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Columbia, then, it is Gen. O. O. Howard, who was in immediate com- 
mand, and whose orders forbade such destruction. 

General Howard, above all the other generals, was distinguished 
for humanitarian impulses and religious convictions. It is impossible 
to believe he burned Columbia or connived at it. How then was 
Columbia burned? As a result of several unfortunate, coincident condi- 
tions, with an attendant division of responsibility. The high wind, the 
street full of cotton and its ignition, the absence of any fire department 
worthy of the name, the predominance of framed houses, the failure of 
the Confederate and also the Union authorities to seize intoxicants, the 
hatred of South Carolina by all the Union soldiers as the author of 
Secession, and last, but not least, the thirst of the escaped Union prison- 
ers and local convicts for revenge. 

Could you have seen those Union prisoners and heard their stories 
of needless cruelty and humiliation you could comprehend their frenzy, 
to avenge themselves and their comrades. 

Columbia was the victim of the mistakes of the Confederates, the 
insufficient precautions of Mayor Goodwin and Generals Hampton and 
Howard, the rage and passion for plunder of soldiers of both armies, 
convicts, the lowest of the populace, and the vengeance of the Union 
soldiers. It was a deplorable and frightful crime but Sherman is not 
guilty as charged. 

Col. G. A. Stone's brigade, which first occupied the city, was com- 
posed of Iowa regiments. 

The Fifteenth Corps, commanded by Gen. John A. Logan, to 
which this brigade belonged, were as fine troops as ever lived. The 
Fifteenth and Seventeenth corps constituted the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, of which General Grant said: 



"Am an army it never sustained a single defeat during four years of war; every fortifica^ 
tioo which it aesailed surrendered; every force arrayed against it was either defeated, captured 
or destroyed. No officer was ever assigned to the command of that army who had afterward 
to be relieved from duty or reduced to a lesser command. Such a history is not by accident.'' 

Another writer has said : 

"It numbers among its distinguished dead, Grant, Sherman, McPherson, Logan, McCock, 
Blair, Pope, Gresham, Hazen, and a host of others, whose names during the war were as familiir 
as hous^old words. 
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Marching over six thousand miles, it hewed its way through the very heart of the Coa- 
federacy, unfurled its victorious banners in the capitals of six Confederate states; and finally 
waved them in triumph over the birthplace of Secession. 

It was the only Northern army whose commander was killed in battle, and the only one 
that never sustained a defeat." 

It is inconceivable that a body of men with such a record should 
be deficient in morale and discipline. The army as a mass was not 
guilty. The crimes were committed by individuals, and compared to 
the thousands with whom they were mingled, but few in number. 

During General Sherman's stay in Columbia he was constantly 
engaged in errands of courtesy and labors of mercy. He vacated the 
headquarters (the Blanton Duncan house) of his staff to admit women 
refugees from the disaster. 

After the fire the local mills were occupied by the Union troops 
and flour and corn meal ground for the destitute citizens. When the 
army left the city these mills were spared and turned over, with quan- 
tities of grain, and 500 beeves to the municipal authorities; also 100 
muskets and ammunition for their protection. 

That General Sherman was opposed to plundering and burning 
private residences is evident from Special Field Orders number 119 and 
120, dated respectively November 8 and 9, 1864. Foraging is restricted 
to parties under commissioned officers. "Soldiers must not enter the 
dwellings of the inhabitants, or commit any trespass," etc. "To corps 
commanders alone is intrusted the power to destroy mills, houses, cotton- 
gins," etc. 

A few days out from Atlanta on the March to the Sea, General 
Sherman interpreted these orders, as he narrates in his Memoirs^ as 
follows : 

"It was at this very plantation that a soldier passed me with a ham on his musket, a jug 
of sorghum molasses under his arm, and a big piece of honey in his hand, from which he was 
eating, and, catching my eye, he remarked soito voce and carelessly to a comrade, 'Forage liberal- 
ly on the country,' quoting from my general orders. On this occasion, as on many others that 
f dl under my personal observation, I reproved the man, explained that foraging must be limited 
to the regular parties properly detailed, and that all provisions thus obtained must be delivered 
to the regular commissaries, to be fairly distributed to the men who kept their ranks." 

General Sherman always held General Hampton and the civil 
authorities of Columbia responsible for the city*s destruction. He 
censured General Hampton for ordering the cotton taken out of the 
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warehouses and piled in the street. Why was this done if it was not 
preparatory to burning it? 

General Hampton, in the pamphlet mentioned, ^'Burning of Co- 
lumbia," admits that the cotton was by him, under direction from Gen- 
eral Beauregard, ordered placed in vacant fields or lots to be burned, 
and that transportation being insufficient, it was placed in the street 
by the Confederate post commander, Major Allen J. Green. Subse- 
quently, under direction of General Beauregard, Gen. Hampton had 
Capt. Rawlins Lowndes, A. A. G. issue an order that no cotton be 
burned. 

General Sherman attributed the burning of the city also to the 
failure of the civil and military authorities of the Confederacy to des- 
troy the large supplies of liquor before his army entered it. 

General Sherman utters something by way of explanation, if not 
apology, for the destructiveness of his army on page 3 54 of his Memoirs^ 
as follows: 



"Somehow, oar men had gotten the idea that South Caralina was the cauae of all our 
troubles; her people were the fixst to fire on Port Sumter, had been in a great hurry to pre- 
cipitate our country into civil war; and therefore on them should fall the scourge of the war in 
its worst form. Taunting messages had also come to us, when in Georgia, to the effect that, 
when we should reach South Carolina, we would find a people less passive, who would fi|^t us 
to the bitter end, daring us to come over, etc.; so that I saw and fdt that we would be unable 
longer to restFsin our men as we had done in Georgia. 

PersooaUy I had many friends in Charleston, to whom I would gladly have extended pro- 
tection and mercy, but they were beyond my personal reach, and I would not restrain the army 
lest its vigor and energy should be impaired; and I had every reason to expect bold and strong 
resistance at the many broad and deep rivers that lay across our path." 

The first United States troops to enter Columbia were Colonel 
Stone's brigade, first division, 15th army corps, composed of Iowa regi- 
ments. Colonel Stone is therefore the best witness available as to 
conditions in the city when surrendered, and what occurred during the 
domination of the lawless elements. 

In this report dated February 19, 1865, Colonel Stone says: 

' 'We had arrived within about a mile of the dty , when a carriage diq>laying a flag of tmce 
approadaed containing Mr. Goodwin, mayor of Columbia, and the dty aldermen, who came 
to offer terms of capitulation. I refused anything but an unconditional surrender, wfaich» 
after a few words, be consented to and unconditionally surrendered the dty of Columbia. I 
joined the party in the carriage, accompanied by Major Anderson, of the Fourth Iowa, and 
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Captain Pratt, of General Logan's staff, and left the brigade under the temporary charge of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jenkins, Thirty-first Iowa, and preceded the column about half a mile. 
When near the suburbs of the city I noticed some of the advanced skirmishers, say about fifteen 
in number, being driven back by apparently a battalion of rd^el cavalry. I at once called a 
corporal and three men, who happened to be near me, and put the major and aldermen in the 
corporal's charge, and with Major Anderson took about forty of my flankers and advanced on 
the cavalry. The corporal was instructed that in case one man was killed or wounded, he 
should at once shoot the mayor and his party. Joining the retreating skirmishers with the 
forty flankers we speedily dispersed the rebel cavalry, having no more trouble in gaining the city. 
I proceeded to the state house with Captain Pratt and planted the first U. S. flag on that build- 
ing. 

I was absent from the brigade about an hour in placing the flag on the state house, and 
when I rejoined my command found a great number of the men drunk. It was discovered that 
this was caused by hundreds of negroes who swarmed the streets on the approach of the troops 
and gave them all kinds of liquors from buckets, bottles, demijohns, etc. The men had slept 
none the night before, and but little the night before that, and many of them had no supper 
the night before, and none of them breakfast that morning, hence the speedy effect of the liquor. 
I forthwith ordered all the liquor destroyed, and saw fifteen barrels destroyed within five min- 
utes after the order had been given. 

Brevet Major-General Woods now sent me word to guard the private property of the 
citisens and take possession of all the public buildings. I did so immediately upon receipt of 
the order, distributing my five regiments throughout the city and appointing Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jenkins, Thirty-first Iowa, provost-marshal. A number of buildings were fired during 
the early part of the evening, but the fire was promptly put out before it had gained much 
headway. A great many drtmken men were now showing themselves in the streets from, I 
should think, every regiment of our corps, the Seventeenth Corps, and some even from General 
Kilpatrick's cavalry. My command was so scattered throughout the city that I found it 
necessary to have a stronger guard, and therefore applied through my acting assistant adjutant- 
general to Brevet Major-General Woods twice, once in writing, for one or two more regiments 
for patrolling the city, but received no reinforcements. About eight o'clock the dty was fired 
in a number of places by some of our escaped prisoners and citizens (I am satisfied I can prove 
this), and some of the fire having originated in basements stored full of cotton, it was impossible 
to extinguish it. The fire engines were ordered out, but the flames could not be stopped; the 
buildings were old, nearly all wooden ones, and the wind blowing almost a gale. At 8 p. m. 
I received orders that I was to be relieved by Brevet Brigadier-General Woods and I sent the 
brigade to camp about one mile out of town, but remained in the city myself, working all night 
to assist in extinguishing the Bre,** 

The troops which relieved Colonel Stone were the First Brigade, 
First Division, isth Army Corps, commanded by Brevet Brigadier 
General William B. Woods. The Twelfth Indiana, Colonel Reuben 
Williams, was one of the regiments. The Second Brigade of the same 
division was also summoned. It was commanded by an Indiana man, 
Col. Robert F. Catterson. In this force were the 97th and looth In- 
diana Infantry, under the commands of Lt. Col. Aden G. Cavins and 
Major Ruel M. Johnson respectively. 
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The Second Division of the same corps was also ordered into the 
city. In its Second Brigade was the 83rd Indiana commanded by 
Captain Charles W. White. In the Third Brigade was the 99th In- 
diana, Captain Josiah Farrar. All these regiments were infantry. In- 
diana thus furnished five of the regiments which maintained discipline 
and restored order. 

The official reports made at the time by Generals William B. 
Woods, Charles R. Woods, William B. Hazen, John A. Logan, Oliver 
O. Howard and William T. Sherman, all of whom were in the city, con- 
firm Colonel Stone in his observations and conclusions, and all agree 
in mentioning liquor as the primary cause of the conflagration. 

Brevet Major-General C. R. Woods also attributes the origin of 
the fire to "Villains freed from the town prison." 

Brevet Brigadier General W. B. Woods declares : "I am satisfied 
by the statements made to me by respectable citizens of the town that 
the fire was first set by the negro inhabitants." 

Major General O. O. Howard reported the fire was caused by 
"liquor given escaped prisoners, convicts from the penitentiary just 
broken open, army followers and drunken soldiers." 

Major General Logan, in his report, said, "the citizens had received 
our soldiers with bucketfuls of liquor . . . and for awhile all control 
was lost over the disorganized mass." 

Major General Henry W. Slocum, in his article on "Sherman's 
March from Savannah to Bentonville," in Battles and Leaders 0} the 
Civil War^ written in 1884, remarks: 

"I do not believe General Shennan ootintenanoed or was in any degree responsible for it. 
I believe the immediate cause of the disaster was a free use of whisky, which was supplied to the 
soldiers by the citizens with great liberality." 



The officers of the army of the United States, if betrayed upon this 
one occasion, had no disposition to suffer a repetition of the calamity, 
and upon the next day, February 13th, Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard, issued 
Special Field Order Number 42, from which the annexed paragraph is 
quoted : 

"It having been brought to the attention of the commanding general that certain lawless 
and evil-di^x)8ed soldiers of this command have threatened to destroy the remainder ol this 
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city with fire, it is ordered that all oommanding officers and provost-marshals use the utmoet 
vigilanoe by establishing sufficient guards and patrols to prevent at all cost, even to the taking 
the life of any refractory soldier, a recurrence of the horrors of last night. Maj. Gen. P. P. 
Blair, commanding the Seventeenth Army Corps, will assign an officer to command of that 
part of the city northeast of Taylor street. To Brevet Brigadier-General W. B. Woods ia 
assigned the command of that portion of the city southeast of Taylor street. They will ap> 
point provost-marshals, who will be authorised to call upon the corps commander for sufficient 
force to prevent burning, pillaging, and all other acts subversive of good order and military 
discipline." 

Before dismissing the question of the guilt for the burning of Co- 
lumbia it should be recalled that enormous and devastating conflagra- 
tions occurred in Charleston, and Richmond, during their evacuation 
by Confederate troops and before the Union Army had entered their 
corporation lines. If the Confederate troops or citizens thus burned 
two of their own principal cities why not a third? 

Moreover, it is well known the Confederate people were often rob- 
bed and burned out by their own lawless troops. The identical cavalry 
under Hampton, which were the last Confederates to leave the un- 
fortunate city of Columbia, were under charges of misconduct preferred 
by Southern citizens: 

The following document from Official Records^ Series I, Volume 
XLVII, page 1203, is to the point: 

Adjutant and Inspector General's Office. 
Richmond. Virginia, February 16, 1806. 
Col. B. B. Portlock, Assistant Inspector-General: 

Colonel — ^Representations have been made from so many quarters prejudicial to the char- 
acter of Wheder's cavalry as to make it desirable that an examination should be made reelect- 
ing their foundation, as, if true, th^ are calculated (as th^ have been said to have done) to 
produce disaffection amongst the people and to bring reproach yxpoa our arms. Of course the 
remarks and instructions are confidential, your order for the inspection being sufficient to secure 
you the necessary facilities. 

I am, colonel, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. H. Chilton, 
Asdstant Adjutant and Inspector GeneraL" 



In a pamphlet entitled The Sack and Destruction of Columbia^ 
William Gilmore Simms, a citizen of Columbia, and in the city at the 
time of the fire, states on the night of February 1 5 (before Sherman's 
army reached the city) there was riotous conduct, a number of highway 
robberies, and stores were broken open and robbed. 

"The stores of merchants and planters, trunks of treasure, wares and goods of fugitives 
were so recklessly plundered that a fire broke out at the South Carolina railroad depot*'(Simms.) 
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Major Chamblisy of the Confederate army, wrote: 

"The straggling cavalry and rabble were stripping the warehouses and railroad depots. 
The dty was in the wildest terror.'* 

The Richmond (Va). fFhig of March 7, 1865, printed a letter from 
a correspondent saying : 

"A party of Wheeler's cavalry, accompanied by their officers, dashed into town (February 
16), tied their horses and as systematically as if they had been bred to the business, proceeded 
to break into stores along Main street and rob them of their contents." 

All these outrages, pillagings and fires, mark you, were perpetrated 
by Confederate soldiers and citizens before a single Union soldier had 
entered the city. 

Returning now to Columbia when the Union soldiers entered it. 

Inasmuch as the cotton bales were placed in the streets to be burned 
by order of General Beauregard, and considering the character of Gen- 
eral Wheeler*s cavalry as above portrayed, why is not the testimony of 
the Union generals and officials credible, to the effect that the cotton 
was burning when they entered the city, and doubtless set afire by the 
retreating Confederates? It will also be recalled these troops violated 
the rules of civilized warfare by resisting the advance of Colonel Stone, 
after the surrender of the city by the Mayor. 

Finally, James Ford Rhodes, in his History of the United States^ 
1850/0 1877, remarks: 

"The membera of the British and American Mixed Commission (an Englishman, an Amer- 
ican and the ItaEan minister at Washington) having to adjudicate on daims for ' pr operty 
alleged to have been destroyed by the burning of Columbia, on the allegation that that dty 
was wantonly fired by the army of General Sherman either under his orders or with his consent 
and permission/ disajlowed all the dainiis, 'all the commissioners agreeing.' While th^ were 
not called upon to deliver a formal opinion in the case, the American agent was advised 'that 
the commissioners were unanimous in the oondusion that the conflagration which destroyed 
O^umbia wasnot to be ascribed to dther the intention or default of dther the Federal or Con- 
federate officers. ' " 

Columbia had a population of eight thousand people, the majority 
of whom were negroes. But the town was rich, full of refugees and their 
choicest possessions. 

Eighty-four of the one hundred and twenty-four blocks of the city, 
containing over 500 buildings and embracing the entire business quarter, 
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were burned. The old state house, containing the legislative library 
of 25,000 volumes, five churches, the Ursuline convent, and the railroad 
depots were consumed. 

The library and collection of paintings, engravings. Southern fos- 
sils, sharks' teeth, relics of aboriginal Mexico and the United States, 
historical documents of the Revolution, of the antiquarian and natur- 
alist, Dr. Gibbes, were also destroyed. 

Amongst the property destroyed by order of General Sherman 
after the fire were: quartermaster stores, printing and engraving de- 
partments, twenty-five powder mills, machine shops, and armory of the 
Confederate government. Nineteen locomotives — box cars, one thous- 
and bales of cotton, and all railroad buildings. Smoke stacks of fac- 
tories were thrown over. 

I learn from Hon. L. A. Griffith, Mayor of Columbia, that he is 
unable to find that any estimate was ever made of the aggregate losses. 
I should think five million dollars a fair estimate of the losses, public 
and private. 

It is highly gratifying to me, a witness of Columbia's destruction, 
to know that a modern, growing and prosperous city has risen from the 
ashes of the burned town. 

The Columbia of 191 5 is unsurpassed in location, advantages of 
every description, and progressiveness by any municipality in the coun- 
try. Its population is seven times greater than in 1865. I am sure 
every surviving member of Sherman's army wishes it and its people 
every blessing and happiness. 

Addenda 

From the General Sherman wrongfully described as a ruthless 
destroyer let us turn to an unconscious revelation of his heart of sym- 
pathy and kindness, shown in orders he need not have written, and in 
care of men of heroic mould who knew him affectionately as Uncle Billie. 

Headquarters Military Division of the Mississippi, 
In the Field, on the Raleigh Road, March 15, 1865, 12 M. 
(Received at 7 P. M.) 
Captain Keyser, U. S. Steamer Eolus, Payetteville: 

Captain — I have no doubt, also, that a good many of our sick and footsore men will hang 
about the landing; they must not be allowed to suffer, though their officers should not have pro- 
vided for them. If you find any such clinging about the landing, have them camp near your 
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boat on this bank, and send word to General Dodge, dnef quartermaster, to send a boat for 
them. If Colonel Garber, my chief quartermaster, is there, show him this letter, and he wiU 
attend to the details referred to in the last part of this letter, but if Colonel Garber is not there, 
I have no other alternative but to ask your kind assistance. 

Yours tnily, 

W. T. Sherman, Major-GeneraL 

Wade Hampton was the idol of the slave-holding aristocracy of 
the South. His grandfather was a soldier of the Revolution under 
Sumter and Marion and rose to the rank of major-general in the war of 
181 2. He became immensely wealthy in land speculations and owned 
three thousand slaves. The estate thus inherited by the Wade Hampton 
of the Civil War period and his social status rendered him one of the 
acknowledged leaders of the Southern people. He was a brave soldier 
and was wounded three times in battle. He was a politician and led the 
white people of South Carolina in overthrowing the State government 
instituted in the process of reconstruction. Later he was a Senator 
from South Carolina. He was an orator also and always greatly ad- 
mired and beloved in the South. 

Colonel Michael C. Garber, Chief Quartermaster in the Field of 
the Military District of the Mississippi, as will be noted, was in charge 
of all property seized for the United States government in Columbia. 
Colonel Garber went into the United States army from Indiana, but 
was a native of Virginia. He participated in the campaigns of Mill 
Spring, Cumberland Gap, Vicksburg, Texas, Red River, Atlanta and 
Sherman's March. He was continued in the service after the war as 
Chief Quartermaster of the Department of North Carolina, and was 
tendered the position of Assistant Quartermaster in the Regular Army 
but preferred civil life. 

This responsible labor is under the charge of Colonel Garber, a gentleman of large heart 
and fertile bndn, who has acted as chief qtiartermaster for the army during this campaign. — 
Major George Ward Nichols, in The Story of the Great March, 

I at once appointed General Reuben Williams, Twelfth Indiana Infantry, provost-mar- 
shal of the post (Columbia) and by means of his efficiency and energy, and that of the officers 
and men under my command, was enabled to preserve comparative quiet and good order in the 
dty while occupied by our army." — Brevet Brigadier-General William B. Woods, in official 
report dated Near Goldsborough, N. C, March 26, 1865. 

General Williams was an Indiana newspaper man, founder and 
editor of the Northern Indianian, published at Warsaw. He was 
trusted by Sherman and Howard and was sent on a raid with mounted 
infantry to release, if possible, 20,000 Union prisoners held at Florence, 
near Columbia. 

Madison, Indiana Michael C. Garber, Jr. 
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ONE CAPE COD HOMESTEAD 



In May, 1916, the Old Colony Commission appointed under an 
act of the Legislature "to investigate certain spots of general historic 
interest within the counties of Bristol, Barnstable, Plymouth, Norfolk 
and Nantucket, and collect such historical information in relation 
thereto as it shall deem expedient," met at the courthouse in Barn- 
stable to hear testimony of the claims of that locality. The com- 
mission consists of Hon. William T. Davis of Plymouth, Rev. S. Hop- 
kins Emery of Taunton and L. Vernon Briggs, Esq., of Hanover. 

Of the spots for which claims will be advanced as to their historic 
interest, perhaps the most interesting and important is the old Gorham 
homestead, in which were born and reared members of a notable Cape 
Cod family whose descendants have become famous. 

James Gorham of Benefield, Northamptonshire, Eng., married 
in 1572 Agnes Berham, and their son Ralph, born in 1575, came to 

Plymouth in , and was the ancestor of those of the name in this 

country. John, the son of Ralph, was baptized January 28, 1620, at 
Benefield, and came to this country with his father. 

In 1643, at the age of twenty-three, he married Desire, the daugh- 
ter of John Howland, one of the last survivors of the Mayflower pass- 
engers. Living at the time at Plymouth, shortly after, in 1646, the 
young couple settled at Marshfield, and then in 1652 at Yarmouth, ad- 
joining Barnstable. He was owner of a grist mill and wharf; also a 
tannery. A deputy to the General Court and holding various town 
offices, his greatest service, however, was of a military nature during 
King Philip's War, and from the exposure and fatigue incident to the 
expedition he contracted a fever and died at Swansea February 5, 1674. 

Of his children. Desire married Captain John Hawes; Temper- 
ance married first, Edward Sturges; second, Thomas Baxter; Lydia 
married Colonel John Thacher. From these have descended a num- 
erous and distinguished progeny. 

Of the sons, James, the eldest, was in 1703 the richest man in Barn- 
stable; Joseph served in the militia; Jabez was the ancestor of the family 
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in Rhode Island; Shubael, a man of good business capacity, was the 
youngest. The second son was John, named after his father, and 
working at his trade as a tanner. He also accompanied his father in 
King Philip's War, and inherited from him part of the homestead with 
the dwelling. 

John Gorham, Jr., born in Marshfield, February 20, 1651, married 
in 167 1 Mary, the daughter of John Otis. His service to the colony 
like that of his father, was of a military nature, and besides that pre- 
viously stated he held the rank of captain in the expedition under Sir 
William Phips to Canada in 1690, and before his death, which occurred 
December 9, 17 16, he had attained the rank of major in 1702, and of 
lieutenant colonel in 1703, having had active service in expeditions in 
1696-97 and 1702-04; and held office as representative to the General 
Court from 1688 for several years. 

Of the children of Lieutenant Colonel Gorham, Temperance mar- 
ried Stephen Clap, and had Thomas Clap, president of Yale College 
1740 to 1764; Mary married Joseph Hinckley, and their son, Isaac, 
was a distinguished patriot of the Revolution; Thankful married Lieu- 
tenant John Fuller; Mercy married Hon. Sylvanus Bourne, judge- 
councillor, colonel, etc., a wealthy merchant, whose sons, William and 
Sylvanus, were active at the second siege of Louisburg in 1758. The 
sons were also progenitors of a distinguished stock. Stephen married 
Elizabeth Gardner of Nantucket; of this line was the Hon. Nathaniel 
Gorham of Charlestown, Mass., prominent in the Revolution, and 
father of Ann, the wife of Peter C. Brooks and grandmother of Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams and Hon. William Everett. A son of Nathaniel 
Gorham, Nathaniel, went to Canandaigua, N. Y., of which he was a 
pioneer settler. Hon. Benjamin Gorham was another son. 

The second son of Lieutenant Colonel John was Shubael, born 
September 2, 1686; at the age of twenty, on the 13th May, 1707, he 
sailed with the forces under Colonel John March, from Nantasket, in 
the expedition against Port Royal, with the rank of ensign in Captain 
Caleb Williamson's company of Barnstable. His military career closed 
with his services at Louisburg in 1745. He was commissioned "Col- 
onel of the Seventh Massachusetts Regiment and captain of the First 
Company," February 20, 1744-5. His greatest service, however, was 
his successful effort in obtaining the grants of the Narragansett town- 
ships to the heirs of the soldiers who fought in King Philip's War. As 
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a grandson of Captain John and son of Colonel John Gorham, he was 
granted land in Narragansett, No. 7, or Gorhamtown, now Gorham, 
Me.y and his time and money were freely spent in the settlement of that 
place to his own pecuniary loss, and insolvency of his estate at his death 
in 1746. At Gorham, Me., on the town monument, may be seen a 
quotation from the letter of Captain John Gorham, written in 1675, to 
Governor Winslow, in which he offers to serve God and his country as 
long as he had life and health, which he literally fulfilled, in his death 
during the war. Of the children of Colonel Shubael Gorham, the 
eldest son, John, born December 12, 1709, was the captain of the second 
company in his father's regiment, and lieutenant colonel at Louisburg 
in 1745} ^^^ succeeded him as colonel. He left Barnstable in 1742, 
and resided in Falmouth, now Portland, Me., and about 1750 went to 
England as agent, and to advance his claim for expenses in the late war. 
He died there in a few years, and his widow married in 1654, and settled 
in Gloucester. Their daughter's portrait (Mrs. Elizabeth Gorham 
Rogers), painted by Copley, was recently exhibited in this city at the 
Loan Exhibition. 

The most distinguished service of Colonel John Gorham was as 
captain of a company of Indian rangers at Annapolis, in 17449 and as 
member of the governor's council of Nova Scotia from 1749 to 1751. 
His death is supposed to have been by smallpox in London, while at- 
tempting to obtain justice for his expenditure and share in the capture 
of the fortress of Louisburg; a fate which befell his brother officer and 
promoter of the expedition. Colonel William Vaughan, who, with 
others, attempted to obtain a recompense for their expenses and hard- 
ships, which in some cases was not received by their heirs till half a 
century had elapsed. 

David, son of Shubael, was also a soldier at the siege of Louisburg, 
in 1745, and performed other military service; he was also registrar 
of probate for many years; he also attained the rank of colonel in the 
militia. His son, Hon. William Gorham of Gorham, Me., was promi- 
nent in the Revolution, and afterward held the office of judge of pro- 
bate and of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Joseph, another son of Shubael, was at Louisburg, and in 1749 
lieutenant of rangers, being raised to major in 1760, and lieutenant 
colonel in 1771. In 1766 he became of the council of Nova Scotia, and 
for many years was lieutenant governor of Placentia, Newfoundland. 
He also had great influence over the Micmac Indians in Nova Scotia. 
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John Gorham, son of Lieutenant Colonel John, and brother of 
Colonel Shubael, had sons Joseph, Benjamin, etc. Benjamin married 
Mary Sturgis. Their son, Sturgis Gorham, had a daughter, Mary 
Sturgis Gorham, who married John Palfrey, Esq., and was mother of 
Hon. John Gorham Palfrey. 

The structure which sheltered the birth of many of the characters 
in the early history of the Commonwealth and the nation who have been 
mentioned in this sketch, is deemed a fitting spot to be so marked that 
future generations will have preserved to them the memory of active 
and principal participants in turning points in the nation's history. 

Boston Walter K. Watkins 



BARNSTABLE GORHAMS 

In the eastern part of the town, on the north side of the road, and 
several houses west of the Yarmouth line, stands an old house, formerly 
owned by the Gorhams, now owned by Mr. Gilmore. 

Lieutenant Colonel John Gorham, in his will dated 1716, says: "I 
give to Shubael the house in which he now lives, and the lands called 
Stony Cove lands." Colonel Shubael and his sons. Colonel John and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Gorham, took part in the siege of Louisburg. 

Among those who have lived in the old house were: Colonel 
David Gorham, son of Colonel John and his wife, Elizabeth Allen, and 
Dr. John Davis; also his son, Job C. Davis, Esq., for many years register 
of deeds. 

"It is one of the most interesting relics of old times that Vandal- 
ism, under cover of improvement, has permitted to remain, interesting 
from its family associations and the style of domestic architecture and 
interior finish." It is the oldest of four houses now standing which 
were built by the Gorhams in early times, all of them upon the farm 
once owned by Captain John Gorham, who settled in Barnstable in 
1652. 

The Gorhams took a very important part in the Colonial Wars. 
In volume 67, Massachusetts Archives, there is a letter from Captain 
John Gorham, written to Governor Winslow, in 1675. Captain Gor- 
ham's son John was in his company of soldiers during the war with King 
Philip and his tribe. 
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In volume 30, page 500, Massachusetts Archives, there is a letter 
written by Lieutenant Colonel John Gorham, to Major Walley in 1697. 
Lieutenant Governor Stoughton, in his instructions to Major Church, 
August 12, 1696, says: "You are to advise as you can have occasion 
with Captain John Gorham, who accompanies you in this expedition 
and is to take your command in case of your death." Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Gorham was second in command in the fourth and fifth expeditions 
against the French and Indians. His monument is near the Unitarian 
meeting house in Barnstable. 

June I, 1744, ^ joint committee of war was called with Sir William 
Pepperrell of Kittery, president of the council, at its head, five hundred 
men were impressed, two hundred were dispatched to reinforce Ann- 
apolis, which was understood to be threatened by the Indians. 

November 9, 1744, Governor Shirley reported to the Duke of Bed- 
ford that the French officer Duvivier had retreated from before Anna- 
polis, upon Captain Gorham's arrival with his company of Indian Ran- 
gers, from New England, and that Gorham had so used his command 
that the garrison was now entirely free from alarm. 

In 1745, Captain Gorham was sent from Annapolis to Boston to 
raise troops. While there he was induced to join the expedition then 
fitting out against Cape Breton. He was appointed lieutenant colonel 
of the Seventh Massachusetts Regiment, commanded by his father, 
Colonel Shubael Gorham, and on the death of his father at Louisburg 
was promoted by Governor Pepperrell to be a full colonel. After the 
capture of Louisburg he returned to Annapolis, and was placed by 
Governor Shirley, in command of the Boston troops sent to Minas with 
Colonel Noble. 

In July, 1749, he was a member of the Governor's council in Nova 
Scotia. His brother Joseph was a lieutenant of rangers under Governor 
Cornwallis in 1749, and later held the rank of lieutenant colonel in the 
regular army. 

In 1749, Colonel John Gorham was sent to England, to explain the 
state of military affairs in the colonies. Governor Shirley, in a letter 
written to the Duke of Bedford, October 13, 1749, says "Captain Gor- 
ham's service I cannot too much commend to your Grace." 

Colonel Gorham and his wife, Elizabeth Allen, were presented at 
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court. She was one of the most accomplished women of her day. The 
following letter, copied from the Massachusetts Historical Society's 
archives, is one of several written by him to Sir William Pepperrell : 

In tlie Camp, May 7, 1745. 

Hon. Sir: — ^I beg the party from the grand Battery may be as private as possible in 
getting their boats ready and cannot be willing to proceed without Shaw, to be my pilot. If 
he is not come by land ^ould choose to send a boat for him immediately and also the dty may 
have as warm a fire as we can give them in different places, mitil one o'dock or two and then a 
cessation mitil they hear us engaged. Hope to have all ready, pray send Shaw. 

Sir your most Obedient, Humble Servant, 

JC«N GOSHAM. 

There is in Stamford, Conn., a portrait painted by Copley in 1762 
of Eliazbeth Gorham Rogers, daughter of Colonel John Gorham and his 
wife Elizabeth Allen. The original of this portrait was born in the old 
Gorham house, now standing in Barnstable, in 1739. This portrait is 
now on exhibition at Copley Hall, Boston, among those of famous and 
beautiful women. It is owned by Miss Louisa Low. 

The Gorhams were descended from four of the Pilgrims on the 
Mayflower, namely: John Tilley and his wife, John Howland and 
his wife Elizabeth Tilley. The first John Gorham married Desire 
Howland, one of the first born in Plymouth. 

[Gleaned from ^^Massachusetts Historical Society," ^^Massachu- 
setts Archives," "Nova Scotia Archives," "Palfrey's History of New 
England," "Otis' Barnstable Families," "Gustavus A. Hinckley, Esq., 
of Barnstable," "Mrs. Ann Gorham Fish of Barnstable," "Major Nel- 
son Gorham of Fulton, New York."]— F. W. S. 



NOTES BY THE WAY 

FORMER PROFITS IN MISSOURI STEAMBOATS 

Few people are aware of the former profits of Missouri River steam- 
boating. No legitimate business — not speculative — probably ever 
paid like former steamboating on the Missouri. Capt. Joseph Kinney, 
who died about five years ago at his home at Old Franklin, opposite 
Boonville, cleared $56,000 on one round trip from St. Louis to Fort Ben* 
ton, Mont., after the war. Capt. Kinney owned and commanded the 
Coray which was named after one of his daughters. This boat's wreck 
lies in "Cora Chute," between St. Charles and the mouth of the Mis- 
souri River. 

The La Barges and the Doziers, families of Missouri River steam- 
boatmen, at times made from $25,000 to $35,000 in trips to Fort Ben- 
ton. Capt. Edward Herndon, who ran into Kansas City for many 
years, and was well known here, made $60,000 on one trip to Fort Benton 
from St. Louis on the steamer William /. Lewis. This was about 1867. 
A company of Missouri people owned the boat. The round trip oc- 
cupied about ninety days. The profit was something less than $700 a 
day. 

John Campbell of this city was paid at the rate of $350 a ton, or 
17M cents a pound, for taking government freight from St. Louis to 
Fort Benton. The rate was 7J4 cents from St. Louis to the mouth of 
the Yellowstone River, and 10 cents a pound from there to Fort Benton. 
There was a profit in a cargo of 300 tons of this kind of freight. Capt. 
Barnes, who for many years after the war ran the Columbian between 
St. Louis and Omaha, often cleared $10,000 on a trip. The Column 
biarCs wreck is covered by sand, with an undergrowth of willows, at 
Buckhorn Point, near Brunswick. 

Capt. Charles K. Baker, who died about six years ago at the home 
of his son, C. K. Baker, jr., near Westport, many times cleared thou- 
sands in a few weeks with different steamers which he owned. Among 
them were the Admiralj Minnehaha^ and Sioux City. Capt. Baker 
was at one time paid $1,600 a month to take charge of the piloting of 
the M. S. Mepham, a large sidewheel boat. Capt. Baker employed an 
assistant at $100 a month, and made a monthly salary of $1,500 for 
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himself. Capt. John Gunsollis of St. Louis, who was killed about three 
years ago in a steamboat accident, was paid at the rate of $i,ooo a 
month for piloting on the Missouri River just after the war, He was 
well known in Kansas City. In 1883 the old sidewheel steamer Fannie 
Letois was condemned as unseaworthy. Capt. James Kennedy, agent 
of the present packet company here, and Capt. C. B. Tilden persuaded 
the Lewises owners to have the boat repaired and run another season. 
The owners did as requested. Capt. Tilden commanded and Capt. 
Kennedy represented the boat as agent at Kansas City, and in six 
months made $10,000 profit. This was the last year for the Fannie 
Lewis. The boat was afterwards taken apart at St. Louis and the 
machinery used elsewhere. 

Cincinnati Commercial Gazette 



ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 

WASHINGTON ON CLOTHES 

This and the two following letters relate to the making of a full-dress military suit, which 
Washington desired to have ready for his birthday. The suit was to be prepared in aocordanoe 
with the specifications of the Secretary di War for such a dress, and Washington's desire to have 
it finished on time was in all probability for the occasion di the marriage of his adopted daugh- 
ter, Nellie Custis, to his nephew, Lawrence Lewis. 

The letters show that the suit was not finished in time, and the last letter, under date of 
July 14th, 1799, intimates that the impossibility of procuring the proper gold thread embroidery 
might necessitate sending the coat to Europe, in whidi case Washington desired to be advised 
before such action was taken* Whether the suit was completed according to directions is not 
definitely known, but it is thought that the only dress uniform Washington owned at any time 
was the buff and blue suit familiar to all Americans. 

Written the same year in which he died, these letters are remarkable for their fine condi- 
tion; the chirograi^y is scarcely indicative of the advancing age of the author, being ex- 
ceptionally firm and handsome, with perfect alignment. 

Mount Vernon, February 10, 1799. 
To Mr. [James] McAlpin, Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

Having requested in a former letter that you would make me a uni* 
form suit of cloaths by such directions as the Secretary of War would 
give; — of such kinds of cloth as I mentioned to you in that letter; — 
and moreover that they might be with me by the 22d of the present 
month; — I hope my desire in all these particulars will be complied with 
. . . Let them be packed in a Portmanteau to be made for that, & 
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occasional uses thereafter, of very stiff and thick leather of the follow* 
ing size, etc. Transmit your account of the cost of all the articles 
required, and the amount shall be remitted to you, by Sir, 

Your Hble. Servant, 

G. Washington. 

Mount Vernon, May 12, 1799. 
Having heard nothing from you since my last request (now more 
than two months ago) that you would complete, and send on my uni* 
form Suit so soon as the gold thread, which you informed me was ex* 
pected in the Spring Shipping, should have arrived; I give you the 
trouble of receiving this letter on the Subject; — ^and to request that no 
unnecessary delay may prevent the accomplishment of it. — 

Send the cloaths in such a Portmanteau as I discribed [sic] in my 
former letter, & by some Person (if you can) who may be coming through^ 
to Alexandria; — ^to be lodged at the Post Office, or Stage Office in that 
Town; — ^with the Bill of cost, etc. I am sir. 

Your Hble Servant, 

G. Washington. 

Written eiBctly five months before his death, and five months after the first letter, [anis.] 
ordering his military dress suit, still undelivered. 

Mount Vernon, July 14, 1799. 

Your letters of the 24th & 27th ulto. have come duly to hand; — 
and persuaded as I am that, you have used your best endeavours to 
furnish my uniform Coat, agreeably to the regulations of the War de- 
partment, I thank you for your exertions; although they have failed 
of the desired effect. 

Some years ago (while the Government was in New York) I had 
a cloke well embroidered there (at the instance of a Mr. Bahr, who was 
then my Taylor) — possibly, the same person, or some other, might be 
found there still, to do it, if Mr. Bahr is living and was applied to. — 

If a failure takes place there also, and the coat is not already em-* 
barked for Europe, let it remain as at present, and inform me of the 
state of, and what can be done with it. — I am Sir, 

Your very Hble. Servant, 

G. Washington. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF THE NOTORIOUS STEPHEN 

BURROUGHS 

STEPHEN, the son of the Rev. Eden and Abigail (Davis) Bur- 
roughs, was born in 1766 at Killingly, Conn., where his father* 
was pastor from 1760 to 1771. Stephen's early adventures, 
which foreshadow his future career, has as their scene, Hanover, N. H.,, 
where his father was pastor of Congregational churches from 1772 till 
he retired from the ministry in 18 10, about three years before his death 
at the age of 75: and it can hardly do injustice to Stephen, and is cer- 
tainly very illuminating as to his character, to give in his own words the 
first exploit which he records in his "Memoirs." "My thirst for amuse- 
ment was insatiable, and as in my situation, the only dependence for 
that gratification was entirely within myself, I sought it in pestering 
others, especially those who were my superiors in age, and in making 
them appear in a ludicrous situation, so as to raise the laugh at their 
expense, and partake of the general diversion which such a matter 
created. My success in these undertakings was so great, that I b^ 
came the terror of the people where I lived, and all were very unanimous 
in declaring that Stephen Burroughs was the worst boy in town . . . 
A neighbor of my father, an old man, had a fine yard of watermelons, 
which had been purloined by somebody for three or four succeeding 
nights; the old man, being of a hasty, petulant disposition, was deter- 
mined to watch his watermelons with a club and severely beat the thief- 
One night he took his stand in a convenient place for watching, un- 
known to any one. Accident made me acquainted with the old man's 
situation, and suspecting his intention, I went to a son of his, a young 
man of about twenty, and told him I saw a man in the watermelon 
yard, whom I suspected to be the thief, and advised him to go cautious- 
ly to the yard, and peradventure he might catch him. Accordingly 
die young man went; but no sooner had he got into the yard, than the 
old man, supposing this to be the thief, rushed from his hiding-place, 

-«-So aotfoe is tlie Mmimrt dL this renuriuble man, that probably few of onr readers haire 
it. We are gjad to be able to pre3?at this interesting somnutfy of the book, by Mr. 

(Ed,) 
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and attacked his son with his club, and severely handled the poor fellow 
before he found out his mistake; the son, supposing the thief was beat- 
ing him, bawled out to his father, who he expected was at the house, — 
murder! father! father! murder! murder! This scene of merriment I 
enjoyed to the full, but soon paid for it through the nose. The plot 
being discovered, and the agent who set this machine in motion clearly 
detected, complaint was made, and I tasted of the same food I had so 
ingeniously cooked for the old man's son." 

Next, fired with romantic ideas of military prowess, by reading 
certain English novels with martial heroes, especially Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, Stephen, at the age or 14, enlisted in an artillery company, 
in Colonel Hazen's regiment of Continental troops then marching 
through Hanover; this was soon discovered, and his father having with 
some difficulty obtained his release, he waited for another opportunity, 
which occurred on the return march of the regiment about six weeks later 
when it encamped over Sunday about five miles from Mr. Burroughs* 
house; and taking advantage of his father's absence on an exchange with 
another ' pastor, Stephen tarried from church to make provision for 
running away to join the army; which, he did before dawn on Monday, 
armed with an old musket, a horn of powder, and thirty bullets, and 
bearing on his back a blanket tied full of bread and cheese and clothes. 
His father on returning home missed him and reached the camp before 
the regiment had left, begged off his son, and took him home, where 
he was guarded for that day and the next night, when the regiment was 
supposed to be beyond his reach. Being sent on an errand to the near- 
est neighbor's, about ten rods distant, at about 10 o'clock on the fol- 
lowing day, he ran out of sight, and continued his journey till he reached 
the regiment, at a distance of about twenty-eight miles from his father's, 
and enlisted again, but with a different officer, who, after the boy's 
father had with much difficulty overtaken the marching troops, ab- 
solutely refused to discharge Stephen except with his own consent, 
which the latter, notwithstanding the entreaties of his father, and 
through him of his mother, resisted, and went on with the regiment to 
West Point, N. Y., the headquarters. Some skirmishes with the British 
took place at the Hudson river; but Stephen, being kept with the bag- 
gage, and given no chance to get killed, or, as he viewed it, to distin- 
guish himself, cooled in his military ardor, and deserted to his father; 
who, in order to save his son from punishment, wrote a pathetic letter 
to General Washington, December 24, 1779, recounting Stephen's 
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enlistment under Captain Lloyd, and, while admitting his rather speedy 
desertion, pleaded his youth, and the feelings of a father but recently 
bereaved of four children, and having only this son and a babe (which 
died soon after this affair). 

Having obtained Stephen's discharge, his father placed him in the 
private school of Joseph Huntington, D.D., at Coventry, Conn., where 
he found a congenial spirit in Joseph, junior, about a year younger than 
himself; the chief victim of their amusement being a neighbor, nick- 
named "Tiger"; concerning which amusement Stephen writes: "One 
night we repaired to his house and took logs from his woodpile, about 
two feet in length, and piled them up against his door until they reached 
the top; laying them in such a manner as to incline into the house. 
After arranging matters in this order, we made a noise as if attempting 
to get into the old man's garden, sufficiently loud for him to hear. Im* 
mediately upon this the old man crept softly to the door, and opening it 
suddenly, down came the logs so rapidly as to knock him to the floor, 
and cover him over. The noise which this made alarmed the family 
universally with the idea that they felt the shock of an earthquake, 
and that the last judgment had arrived; which set some a screaming and 
some a praying, and for a long time these ideas so wholly occupied the 
minds of the family, that the old man could not get any assistance from 
the load of timber under which he was buried. Immediately upon his 
being freed from his confinement, he put on some clothes and repaired 
to Dr. Huntington's, in order to enter a complaint against Joseph and 
myself, whom he suspected of being the agents of this disagreeable 
scene; and the reason of his suspicion was founded on this, viz.: but a 
few days before, Joseph and I were caught by him, picking some early 
apples off a tree in his garden; a complaint of which was made, and we 
obliged to pay three shillings. But as we were seen to go to bed that 
night and found in bed when he came with this last complaint, and no 
evidence that we had left our bed, it was concluded that his suspicions 
wanted proof, and there this matter ended. 

Soon after this we contrived another plan to disturb the old man's 
quiet. Joseph went to him, and with a woeful countenance professed 
his sorrow for having given him trouble; and in order to evince his sor- 
row, told him he had to inform him of an intention of some of the scholars 
to rob his apple trees that night; and advised him to watch, that he 
might detect them; and if he should, they would have to pay him a con- 
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•iderable sum of money. This bait the old man eagerly swallowed, and 
took his stand accordingly for watching. The other part of this con- 
trivance I was to act myself, as being the best fitted for it, on account 
of my superior agility. Accordingly, about ten at night, I crept along 
close to the garden fence till I came, as though by accident, near to the 
old man, at which I turned and ran, and he after me. Being abundant- 
ly able to outrun him, I kept but a very small distance before him . . . 
in order to raise his expectations of being able to overtake me; when com- 
ing to the edge of a ditch which contained about three feet depth of mud 
and filth, I clapped down on my hands and knees before the old man, 
and he stumbled over me plump into the ditch . . ." 

Emboldened by his escapes from punishment, Stephen took part in 
a practical |oke on Dr. Huntington himself, and soon after in another 
piece of mischief which determined the Doctor to get rid of him; re- 
turning him to his father with a letter, an extract from which explains the 
real cause, though smoothed by the suggestion that Stephen was now 
ready for college: ^'Stephen was so unguarded, about the middle of 
June last, as to take a^d use a horse several times, and that even in a 
cruel manner, without the knowledge of the owner, who lived not in my 
parish ... I took and pastured the horse eight weeks, and repaired 
all damage more than seven fold; I also offered the man two crowns if 
be would settle the matter without a lawsuit, and took every other step 
I could think of to save expense and prevent a public noise; but all in 
vain. The monster knew that the law in such a case is extremely 
severe, awarding threefold damages and all costs; and nothing could 
glut his infernal malice till he had drawn your son before authority; 
and for threefold damages and costs, obtained judgment against him 
for about fifteen dollars . . . The affair gave me unspeakable dis- 
tress of mind, and kept me awake several nights." 

This letter of Dr. Huntington's was dated September 5, 1781, short- 
ly before the date of examinations for admission to Dartmouth College; 
at which examination Stephen passed; but his father was careful to 
procure him a room with one of the instructors, Jacob Wood, of whose 
devotion to religious matters, Stephen soon took advantage. One 
evening while Mr. Wood was calling upon a young lady religiously 
minded like himself, word was brought to him that Stephen was ex- 
piring in a fit of epilepsy, and desired him to pray with and for him. 
Mr. Wood and the lady hurried to the room, to find it empty of every 
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lining thing, Stephen having obtained leave of absence on the day be* 
fore, and after preparing an accomplice to do the above errand, hjUl 
gone to his father's. 

About this time the Indians had destroyed some of the frontier 
settlements; and Hanover being in a similarly exposed position, the 
people were easily roused by any alarm. Stephen and others, having 
robbed a watermelon patch in the vicinity, taking the melons to a 
rendezvous half a mile away for eating, afterward separated, in order 
to return with less danger of discovery, to college. Stephen, with a 
companion, Paine, had nearly reached their rooms when they discover* 
ed a person walking before Burroughs' door; they turned back, rolling 
up their gowns like packs upon their backs; but the watchman had seen 
them, and gave chase; yet, by turning a short corner, Stephen escaped 
to his room undiscovered; the watchman, Higgins, ran on calling for 
help; amid this outcry, students ran out. Burroughs among them; 
Higgins reported two men whom he supposed to be Indians; the town 
Was alarmed, the militia turned out, the boats on the river stopped, and 
the woods scoured; a search, fruitless, of course, continued all night. 

But Higgins proved not to be the only one who had seen the boys; 
a Captain Storrs had seen and recognized both Burroughs and Paine; 
and instructor Wood getting hold of the story, by cajoling and threaten* 
ing obtained from Paine a confession as to Burroughs; the latter, how^ 
ever, took time by the forelock, and as it was now sunrise, went to the 
owner of the watermelons with the story, that knowing he had water-' 
melons for sale (which was true) he had come on the previous night to 
buy twelve; but finding the owner in bed, and needing the watermelons 
immediately had taken this early opportunity to pay him for them; the 
owner finding only twelve melons missing, accepted the story and the 
money, and gave a receipt; fortified with which Burroughs returned to 
college; where at ten o'clock he was summoned before the college 
authorities, and charged with the theft, and with the disgrace to his 
family and to the college, and told that probably he would be expelled 
from college. When this charge was finished. Burroughs boldly counter^ 
charged that the college had condemned him without any evidence that 
he was guilty; that he had merely bought watermelons and paid for 
them; in proof of which he produced the receipt; the owner being called, 
corroborated this, and so ended the proceedings. His escape from 
punishment by quick wit, here, as at Dr. Huntington's gave opportunity 
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only for a completer downfall; for his deficiency in his studies, added to 
his unsatisfactory conduct, brought about his explusion from Dart- 
mouth in his second college year; and he was again thrown back upon 
his bitterly-disappointed father, whose great desire was that his only 
living son should be educated for and occupy an honorable position. 

His father now endeavored to persuade him to enter some business; 
but he was determined to go to sea; seeing this, his father fitted him out 
with a horse, saddle, bridle, and about twenty dollars in money to set 
out, at the age of seventeen, for Newburyport, Mass.; where Stephen 
intended to ship on one of the privateering vessels, which were often 
fitted out there. Starting on the 20th of November, he was caught at 
evening in a snowstorm in the woods; and wading on in the darkness till 
midnight, at last found a log hut, where himself and his horse obtained 
food, and after a sleep at a tavern five miles farther on, reached London- 
derry, N. H., the next day, and in due time arrived at Newburyport; 
and finding no privateers ready, he sailed January i, 1783, in a packet 
bound for France, undertaking to act as its doctor, having obtained 
assistance, and medicines, each parcel labeled, from an old physician. 
On the eighth day out, a merchant brig, bound for London, was cap- 
tured as a prize; but on nearing the coast of France, they found their 
ship pursued by an English lugger, which they engaged; but after a 
short but sharp engagement, each vessel proceeded on its way. The 
prize being sold, each man received forty-two guineas prize money; the 
vessel returned to Newburyport, and Burroughs to his father's house, 
where he remained for about a year without any employment. He 
then engaged to teach a school at Haverhill, thirty miles from Hanover; 
but Prof. Ripley, who was in authority at the time of his explusion, 
had influence here which nullified his efforts, the parents being afraid 
to send their children to a person of his reputation. Hence he pro- 
ceeded to Orford, twelve miles from Hanover, where he taught from 
November to the following February, and also became acquainted with 
an attractive woman. Thence he returned to his father's where he 
was soon visited by his former comrade Joseph Huntington, now in 
Dartmouth College. He brought with him in his sleigh a classmate 
whom they put up to carry off a beehive with honey, from a farmer 
about two miles distant; the owner suspected that this was the work 
of students, and on inquiry, the immediate perpetrator was discovered, 
and with Huntington settled for the honey, but implicated Burroughs; 
who, by the advice of the college authorities was not to be let off so 
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easily. At about the same time, Burroughs returning one day to Or- 
ford to prosecute his courtship, saw a stranger standing in the door of 
the lady's house, who he was informed was her husband, lately returned 
home. At thus finding the trick turned upon himself, Burroughs ex- 
claims, "The blood curdled in my veins . . . God of Nature! what 
greater scenes of distress are reserved in store . . . May I hide my 
self with a mantle of darkness, and retire from the stage of action, into 
eternal obscurity." 

To contribute to this obscurity. Burroughs borrowed the name of 
Davis, and taking a horse from home, proceeded down the Connecticut 
River about one hundred and fifty miles to Ludlow, Mass.; where he 
arrived on a Saturday, having heard that the church there needed a 
clergyman; having provided himself for such a contingency by taking 
ten written sermons of his father's on leaving home. He put up at 
the house of Mr. Fuller, the leading man of the ecclesiastical society, 
introducing himself as a clergyman; and received an invitation to 
spend the Sabbath with them and to preach. With all his boldness, 
he, on thinking over the matter felt some misgivings as to so formidable 
an undertaking; but the hard necessity of getting a livelihood deter- 
mined him to attempt this hitherto untried employment. On reach- 
ing the pulpit he found his voice at command, and went through the 
exercises of the forenoon, as well as those of the afternoon, without 
difficulty; and though he was not hired longer, his service brought him 
an introduction, through Mr. Fuller, to the minister at Palmer who 
had charge of ministerial supply in that region; who examined him as to 
education, tenets, and knowledge of divinity; and satisfied as to his 
orthodoxy, recommended him to the chjirch in Pelham, with an intro- 
ductory letter to its deacon; on this recommendation he was hired for 
four Sabbaths, at five dollars each, then re-engaged for sixteen more. 
However, being suddenly called to preach a funeral sermon at a private 
house, a sharp hearer, who had begun to wonder how a youth of nine- 
teen could preach sermons so mature, had an opportunity to see the 
manuscript, which showed signs of age; and suspicion being aroused, 
the people proposed that he prove his ability the next Sunday by preach- 
ing from the text **old shoes and clouted upon their feet." Joshua 
9:5. Having observed for so long the sermonizing of his father, who 
had special power as an extemporaneous preacher, he was able to satisfy 
his hearers' idea of sermonizing. 
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At Pelham he obtained the seed-thought which led to his future 
(Siccupation, by falling in with one Phillips, a pupil of Glazier Wfaeekfi 
famed for his supposed power of transmuting copper into good silver. 
But when he was well nigh at the end of his engagement, one Sunday 
only remaining, his posing under a false name was unwittingly exposed 
by a former acquaintance, who on arriving where he was, accosted him 
by the name Burroughs by which he had always known him. Afraid 
to face the reputation attached to that name, he took his horse and fled 
by night to Rutland, Mass., notwithstanding he had been paid in ad- 
Vance for one more Sunday. The people of Pelham were not only angry 
with themselves for being imposed upon, but also, being poor, doubly 
angered at Burroughs, on the ground both of imposition and cheat- 
ing; and several of the men took horse and pursued after Burroughs, 
finding him in a shop; he, struck with fear, sprang to the back door, 
and with a blow of his cane broke the arm of a man who prevented his 
flight, threatening to kill on the spot the first who approached him; 
one Hind, who dared it, he struck senseless with a stone; and the end 
was, as might he expected, that he had to flee far beyond the reach of 
the Pelham people; yet after some weeks ventured there by night to see 
his closest acquaintance, who like himself was much tempted to embark 
in Phillips' schemes the real object being the coinage of base or counter- 
feit money; and when Burroughs left his friend's house, he had engaged 
to pass twenty dollars said to be of Wheeler's coinage, at Springfield, 
in purchasing articles at a designated apothecary's shop for his friend, 
who had not ventured to pass any of this coinage himself. The apoth- 
ecary detected the counterfeit before Burroughs had time to get out of 
reach, and he found himself under arrest; and as at that time there was 
much trouble with counterfeits, the governor of Massachusetts had 
offered a reward of £25 to any person who should detect another in 
making or passing counterfeit money, knowing it to be such; a strong 
incentive for the apothecary to make out his case; Wheeler himself, an 
aged man who had the art of mixing metal to pass the test of silver, as 
almost his only art, was also held to trial for this mixing, for it does not 
appear that he attempted to pass base coins; and a man named Jones, 
implicated in making or passing counterfeits, was also on trial at this 
court. Burroughs, not knowing that he had a right to counsel even 
though he had no money, it took the jury but an hour to bring in a ver- 
dict of guilty against him; and he was sentenced to stand one hour in 
the pillory, and to remain three years confined in the house of correc- 
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tion; Wheeler had added to this, the inflictkm of twenty stripes, and to 
be cropped. Jones was sentenced to two years in the house of correct 
ti<m, with twenty stripes; and the prisoners were carried to the jail in 
Northampton, as more secure than that at Springfield where the trial 
was held. Burroughs soon had as a roommate a Lieutenant Rood; 
they soon made friends with a third prisoner, held for passing counter^ 
feit bank bills; with this last Burroughs formed a plan of escape; but 
being caught in the attempt, they received ten lashes each, on the bare 
back, followed by two days in a dungeon; after which Burroughs was 
fastened by a chain ten feet long, to the floor of his room; desperate, 
he succeeded in setting the floor on fire; for which the sheriff whipped 
him for five minutes, then gave his accomplice twenty lashes, and put 
both men into the dungeon; Burroughs' feet and waist were fastened 
by irons to the floor, and he was handcuffed, being kept in this condi-* 
tion for thirty-two days; yet for the first fortnight he says he suffered 
most from hunger. At the end of thirty-two days, he was visited by 
his mother's eldest brother, who gave him two dollars; and next by the 
jailor's wife, who furnished him and his companion with a supply of 
food in addition to their scanty rations; then the men who had fastened 
Burroughs down freed him, and removed him to an upper room. After 
several more attempts to break jail, in which Phillips, who had been 
imprisoned, showed his remarkable knowledge of mechanical principles, 
but which attempts were always discovered before the prisoners had 
escaped, all in the prison were removed to Castle Island in Boston har^ 
bor, to put them to labor, under a guard of fifty soldiers. Burroughs 
being placed in a lower room of the brick prison, with seven others, 
who went out to work in the blacksmith's shop, while he was left alone, 
and soon searched the walls of his room for a place to dig out. Deciding 
upon a place above the fireplace in the back of the chimney, he dug in 
the bricks for some days with a large nail, when he obtained from one 
of the prisoners working in the blacksmith shop, a sharpened crowbar 
about a foot long; the broken brick being carried out by another prisoner 
in the bottom of the slop-tub which it was his duty to empty every mor- 
ning. In two months, Burroughs had pierced the wall, the hole open- 
ing under a covered walk leading out into the open, and guarded only 
by a sentry, on account of the fact that the prison rooms were in what 
was called the bomb-proof, underground. Through this hole the eight 
prisoners escaped one stormy night when the sentry had retired to 
shelter. Avoiding the east shore of the island, which was the only part 
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well fortified, they proceeded to the western shore, where they suddenly 
seized and silenced the sentry who guarded the boats; and taking a ten- 
oared boat took him with them across the channel to Dorchester, where 
they released him on his promise not to betray them, and separated 
into two companies. Burroughs with four others, proceeding about a 
mile found a barn, where all hid in the haymow; but were discovered 
the next day by children hunting hens' nests, — through the snoring of 
the stupidest of their number; and by their prison garb being recognized 
as convicts, they were taken by eight or nine men, who kept them till 
soldiers from the island arrived and conducted them back. The other 
three prisoners were taken the same day, and the eight were sentenced 
to receive thirty-nine lashes each, with the cat-o' nine-tails, for each of 
five counts against them; of which however, nearly half were remitted, 
one hundred lashes being received by each prisoner. The blacksmith's 
shop was now enlarged, and the prisoners, now about forty in number 
set to making wrought nails. Burroughs included, much against his will, 
for he was determined to oppose every eflFort to make him profitable 
to the authorities, and to defeat the whole business of making nails 
by the prisoners' labor; inciting his fellow-prisoners to break up the 
nail-rods into short pieces, and on every opportunity to throw the pieces 
into the waterpail, and to empty them into the prison well whenever 
they brought water. This trick was discovered within a few days, 
and stopped; and Burroughs' next plan was to induce the prisoners to 
rise upon their guards, when the doors were opened early in the morning 
for the prisoners to go out to work; the most of the garrison being at 
that time still asleep; Burroughs with the bravest ten engaging to dis- 
arm the guards, and twenty-five others to support the attack. Bur- 
roughs rushing forward succeeded in seizing the guns of two guards; 
but no one following, he ran back to the prison, where he was shackled, 
and received one hundred lashes, which were laid on so seriously as to 
disable him for nearly three months. This, perhaps for the first time 
in his life, brought Burroughs to his senses; thereafter he was on his 
good behavior; namely, from June, 1787, for above a year; his whole 
term being three years and five weeks. 

About three weeks before his release, his uncle Ebenezer David, 
previously mentioned, brought him decent clothes, and enough money 
to provide for his wants till he could reach his uncle's home in Charlton, 
Mass. Burroughs had also received visits in the prison and many kind- 
nesses from Captain Summers, his father's sister's son; and a consider- 
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able degree of freedom — after he had shown that he would not abuse it, 
— ^from Major Perkins, the ofRcer in command of the Castle Island 
garrison. 

In September, 1788, he reached his uncle's farm, and began work 
with his uncle; and in November was engaged to teach a school in 
Charlton; yet the parents at first having some misgivings, sent only 
fifteen pupils; these misgivings were overcome, for Burroughs could be 
very smooth and pleasing when he chose, and his school increased in 
the two months of his term to eighty-four pupils. So abundant was 
this success that Burroughs was engaged for the coming year, having 
gained the complete confidence of his pupils; which he shamefully 
abused in the case of one of his girl pupils, by taking gross liberties with 
her when they two were for a little time after the afternoon session left 
alone in the school house; but persuading her to keep silence, by his 
solemn assurance that she should not suffer, since it should never be 
known. What peculiarly aggravates the case is the fact that Burroughs 
'was already engaged and soon to be married to his uncle's daughter 
Sally; so that it was impossible to avoid injustice to both girls, or give 
full justice to either. The burden of the secret so wrought on the 
mind of the pupil, that at length she shared her secret. Burroughs did 
not fail to take advantage of her silence and delay, when about six 
months after the occurrence, he was charged with assault with intent 
to ravish, and held for trial at the next term of the Superior Court; 
and as his friends could not raise the bail of £500 he was lodged in jail. 
During the previous six months, however, he had been married to his 
cousin Sally. At Burroughs' trial, pleading the silence of the girl, he 
was exonerated from assault, but the first charge having brought up 
others, he was charged with and convicted of grossly lewd and lascivious 
conduct with a young woman and two girls, and was sentenced to re- 
'ceive one hundred and seventeen stripes on the bare back; to stand two 
hours in the pillory, and one hour on the gallows with a rope around his 
neck; then to be imprisoned for three months, procure bonds for good 
behavior for seven years, and pay the cost of prosecution. The dis- 
tress this occasioned to his young and loyal bride cannot easily be 
measured. The imprisonment was in Worcester jail; but before the 
expiration of the three months, a company of his friends forced the 
jail door at midnight, and told him to depart. He tried to hasten to 
leave the State, but got lost in the darkness the next night, not daring 
to travel by day; the next day being very rainy he traveled, and at 
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evening reached Gloucester, R« L Having met Worcester people ther^^ 
he did not dare to stop; but in proceeding painfuUx, his shoes being 
worn out, he was seized by three men who suspected him of being »n 
accomplice to George Irish, held in Providence on suspicion of counter- 
feiting bank bills. Burroughs bought them off for eleven dollars, al- 
most all the money he had in the world. After this he did not dare to 
pass as an American, but posed as a Liondoner, and traveled in a pair 
of shoes which had been given to him by a kind woman, to Stonington 
Point, thence by way of New Liondon and packet, to Sag Harbor, L. I., 
where he gave his name as Stephen Edenson, looking for a school where 
a schoolmaster was wanted; and obtained a school on Shelter Island 
at six dollars per month, with board, washing and lodging, but by pre- 
tending to an acquaintance with the English Lord Montague, and by 
adopting the suggestion of his landlord to write for the press, he gor 
himself into a position more prominent than safe, which made it an ob- 
ject to withdraw. He found a position in Bridghampton parish in 
the town of Southampton, L. I., as teacher at $12 per month, he to pay 
all his own expenses. He intended to spend the two weeks between 
the end of one school and the beginning of the other, at Charlton; but 
had a narrow escape from arrest at New London; then passed by boat 
to Norwich and on foot to Canterbury, thence to Plainfield; when a 
remittent fever from which he had suffered before leaving Long Island, 
recurred with such force that he gave up the journey; intending to re- 
turn to Bridghampton to begin his school as soon as his health permit- 
ted, as he had already put it off for two weeks beyond the original ar- 
rangement; after further delay he began school, and about three weeks 
after received a visit from his wife*s father, with a view to bring Bur- 
roughs' family to Bridghampton. 

Burroughs shrewdly judged that under the circumstances it would 
be wise, before he was unwittingly exposed by his relatives, to appear 
under his real name; this was effected by the friendly assistance of the 
Bridghampton minister and a Dr. Havens; and Burroughs worked hard 
here to make an honest living, and even to start a library for public 
benefit; yet his former bad reputation turned up to thwart his efforts, 
and he was reduced to abject poverty. He made his way to New York 
City, where he received from his friend Huntington ten dollars, with 
the advice to join him in Georgia where he was practising law; he re- 
ceived from another friend three dollars; these two gifts taking him to 
•the borders of Maryland; and by other gifts he succeeded in reaching 
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Baltimore, and soon after Alexandria, Va.; where he was offered a tract 
of land in the back part of Virginia at a shilling per acre; he soon had 
the good fortune to sell it for cash, upon receipt of which his creditor 
allowed him $150 discount, for prompt payment; but in passing through 
North Carolina, he was robbed of $110, leaving him at Wilmington 
with nothing but his trunk, which was accepted by the master of a 
sloop as security for four dollars fare to Charleston, S. C, whence he 
crossed into Georgia to find his friend Huntington (with his family) 
absent, and soon after dead; but was offered the principalship of the 
town academy, and an invitation to make his abode with General 
Williamson. Meanwhile Burroughs' wife on Long Island was obliged 
to apply to the overseers of the poor for support, till her father brought 
her home to Charlton, with her three children, the third born after its 
father left for Georgia. The oldest of the three was soon after taken 
by Burroughs' father. After teaching the academy at Washington, 
Ga., for eight months, Burroughs received a more promising offer from 
Robert Morris & Co., of Philadelphia, as a land-office agent, surveyor, 
and speculator, and succeeded beyond his expectations; having, he 
claims, property to the amount of $400,000 in the office at the time 
when reports against his former life, circulating in Philadelphia, caused 
the firm to take the business from his hands; Mr. Morris, however, 
securing to him his commission, reported by Burroughs to be about 
$30,000, which through an agent was invested in mortgages in Phil- 
adelphia; while Burroughs returned to his father's, taking his family. 
Whatever his investment was, the agent, professing need of special 
power of attorney in managing the business, made use of it to convert 
the mortgages into money, with which he absconded to France. Bur- 
roughs remained on his father's farm till the spring of 1799, about two 
and one-half years, during which he wrote his "Memoirs." The Bur- 
roughs families in that year being embarrassed by erecting a new house 
larger than they were able to pay for, Stephen departed to Shipton in 
Canada East, and commenced making and dealing on a large scale in 
counterfeit money, the province at that time having no law to prevent 
it. 

The final report concerning him is that late in life he repented, 
joined the Catholic church, and took private pupils; but in his old 
age became dependent on his sons, one of whom was a promi- 
nent lawyer, the other a merchant, in Montreal; the father living in 
Three Rivers, between Montreal and Quebec, where one of his daughters 
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entered the Ursuline convent, as Sister St. Clair; the other daughter was 
a teacher. He died at Three Rivers in 1840, about seventy-four years 
of age. His character has been pronounced an enigma; but one trait 
of his father, as noted by Prof. F. B. Dexter in his "Biographical Sketches 
of the Graduates of Yale College" shows one of the influences which 
contributed to this strange character. In speaking of Rev. Eden 
Burroughs' administration of discipline he writes, "Mr. Burroughs 
showed himself to be of an arrogant and contemptuous nature." This 
lofty opinion of his own superiority, is a clew to Stephen's way of seek- 
ing his own pleasure, which, if it had no great regard to consequences 
to himself had no regard at all to the consequences to others. The 
way of the transgressor was hard on both. The days of Burroughs' 
adventures were the days when the minister was the intellectual and 
moral leader of the community, usually farmers; he received from about 
$200 to $400 salary, often partly in farm products, and often added to 
by taking pupils preparing for college. The common schools were short; 
and mostly limited to the "three R's". Traveling was by horseback 
on land, and coasters on sea. News travelled by messenger, and very 
slowly. Punishments were severe. 

Joel N. Eno. A.M. 
New Haven, Conn. 



JOHN BAKER, THE HERO OF MADAWASKA. 

{Third Paper) 

IN compliance with a resolution of the Senate, requesting informa- 
tion about aggressions on the rights of Americans by persons claim- 
ing authority under the Government of the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, President John Quincy Adams sent a special message to the Senate, 
March 3, 1828, in which he says: 

Considering the ezerdse of exclusive territorial jurisdiction upon the grounds in oontro- 
veny by the government of New Brunswick in the arrest and imprisonment of John Baker as 
incompatible with the mutual understanding existing between the governments of the United 
States and of Great Britain on this subject, a demand has been addressed to the provincial 
authorities through the Minister of Great Britain for the release of that individual from prison, 
and of indeminity to him for his detention. In doing this it has not been intended to wnw^iytn 
the regularity of his own proceedings or of those with whom he was associated, to which they 
were not authorized by any sovereign authority of this country. 

On May 23, 1827, he sent another special message, to the House 
of Representatives at their request for copies of the correspondence 
with the British Minister in relation to John Baker. The substance 
of that correspondence I will try to briefly recite : 

On February 20, Mr. Clay wrote to the British Minister: 

The settlement of John Baker appears to have been made outside the Madawaska settle- 
ment, upon contiguous waste lands. Other American dtisens established themselves in his 
neighborhood. Whatever jurisdiction the Government of New Brunswidc might daim, in 
virtue of the Madawaska settlement being confined to it, could not be rightfiiilly extended to 
Baker and his American neighbors. Even if he had been guilty of any irregularity of oonductv 
he was not amenable to the Provincial Government; but to his own. His arrest, therefore, 
on the disputed ground, and transportation from it to Prederickton, at a considerable distance 

from his fiunily. and his confinement there in a loathsome jail, cannot be justified. 

I am charged therefore, by the President to demand the immediate liberation of John Baker, 
and fun indemnity for the injuries whidi he has suffered in the arrest and detention of his 
person. 

To this on February 27th, the Minister replied: 

With regard to the arrest of John Baker, surely his outrageous conduct in stopping the 
mail from Canada, in hoisting the American flag, and forming a combination to transfer the 
territory in which he resided to the United States, made him amenable to the laws. Although 
his residence as it is observed by Mr. Clay, was not actually in the Madawaska settlement it 
was within the jurisdiction of New Brunswidc, and he knew it; as he had applied for and received 
in 1822, the bounty upon com grown in newly-cultivated ground, given by the Government 
of that 
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(The matter of bounty was brought up at Baker's trial and his 
application was proved by this certificate : 

I, John Baker, of Kent, do sware that ninety bushels of wheat 
were really and truly raised on the land occupied by me, and are 
actually of the crop of the year 1823 [1822] and that the wood was cut 
down, burnt or cleared from the land on which the same was raised 
within two years previous to the time that the said crop was taken off, 
and that they were the first and only crop of grain raised on land from 
which said wood was cut down, burnt, or cleared off, as aforesaid. 

John Baker. 

Sworn before me, at Woodstock, the 2d of July 1825 [1823]. 

John Bedell, Justice of the Peace. 

I really believe the facts above stated to be just and true. 

John Bedell. 

Note here that Baker did not receive his deed to his property from 
Massachusetts and Maine until October 3, 1825 — more than two years 
after this application for bounty. He received a bounty of £4, 5s. 3d 
for his crop.) 

On March 17, 1828, Secretary Clay wrote to Mr. Vaughan: 

The President is fax fxooa. betog disposed to sanction any acts of Mr. Baker, by iniiidi, on 
bis private authority, he would undertake the settlement of a national dispute. In <««niTift^ 
that Baker rendered himself amenable to the laws of New Brunswick, Mr. Vaughan decides the 
very question in controversy. He dedares that the part oi Maine in contest i^qpertains 
to the Province of New Brurswick and that the laws ci New Brunswick can run into the 
state of Maine, as the limits of that State are understood to exist by the Government of the 
United States. The Provincial Government of New Brunswick, in the arrest and trial of 
Baker, for acts oMiis, done on the disputed territory, commits the very error which it as- 
cribed to Baker — ^that of undertaking, in effect to determine a national question, the de- 
cision of which should be left to the Governments of Great Britain and the United 
States, which are, in fact, endeavoring peaceably to settle it. It would have been more 
conformable with good neighborhood, and the respective claims of the two Governments, as 
well as the mutual forbearance which they stand pledged to each other to practice, if a friendly 
r epre s entation had been made to the Government of the United States of any misconduct 
durged against John Baker, or any other citizen of the United States inhabiting the disputed 
territory, accompanied by a request for the redress called for by the nature of the case. 

To this Mr. Vaughan replied, March 25 : 

With regard to the arrest of Baker, the Secretary of State, in his last note, seems to think 
that, as he committed the outrage for which he was taken up under the conviction that he was 
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Upon tenitory bdooging to the United States, a represeatation should have been made of his 
offence to the Govenunent of the latter. The undersignel has only to refer the secretary of 
State to his note dated 27th February, where it is shown that Baker was perfectly aware of his 
residence within the jurisdiction of New Brunswick, as he had received the Provincial bounty 
for com raised upon land newly brought into cultivation. 

Notwithstanding the arrest was made in September 1827) Baker 
was not brought to trail until the 8th day of May 1828. The report 
of the trial is long, and as I have already related the circumstances, I 
will only give a brief review of that event. The court consisted of the 
Chief Justice Saunders, Justice Bliss, Justice Chipman and Mr. Wet- 
more, the Attorney General of the Province. The indictment was for 
conspiracy and contained the following charges: John Baker raised 
a certain flag staff and did place there on a certain flag as the standard 
of the United States of America, and declared the place a port of the 
territory of the United States. Second Overt Act : Presenting a paper 
that declared the said subjects would bind themselves to oppose the 
execution of the laws of Great Britain in the Madawaska settlement. 
Third Overt Act: Did oppose and obstruct the carriage of His Ma- 
jesty's mail. Fourth Overt Act: On the loth day of August did hoist 
the flag of the United States and agree that nothing but superior force 
to their own should take it down. After the witnesses were heard, the 
Jury promptly found Baker guilty. 

Judge Bliss then sentenced him to be imprisoned in the common 
jail of the County of York, for the term of two calendar months, and 
to pay a fine of £25, and remain committed until the same was paid. 
The Court said in passing sentence that they had been very lenient, 
taking into consideration his previous long imprisonment. 

The report of the Baker trial was sent to the House of Representa- 
tives, together with other papers, by President Adams with the follow- 
ing special message : 

Washington, Januaiy 21, 1829. 

In compliance with two resolutions ci the House ci Representatives of the 5th instant; 
requesting information received not heretofore communicated in relation to the arrest and 
trial in the British Province of New Brunswick of John Baker, a citizen of the United States, 
and the correspondence between the Government of the United SUtes and that of Great 
Britain in relation to the said arrest and to the usurpation ot jurisdiction by the British Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick within the limits of the SUte of Maine, I transmit a ttport from 
Secretary of State, with the information and correspondence requested by this House. 

JOBN QuiNCT Adams. 
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It is reasonable to suppose that Baker refused to pay the fine 
imposed upon him by this court, as he was held a prisoner at Frederick- 
ton beyond the time of his sentence-viz: two months. This fact is 
made evident from the following letter to Governor Lincoln : 

Portland, October 13, 1828. 

Sir. I am authorized by John Baker to apply for the relief provided by the Legislature 
QD behalf of his family. 

Mr. Baker desires that a represeatation may be made of the painful situation in whidi he 
has been placed for a year past. He expresses a suitable sense of what has been done for his 
benefit, while he is made to fed that its only effect has been to give a more determined dbaracter 
and continuance to his confinement. Mr. Baker, therefore, solicits that such measures vaay 
be taken as may serve to procure his release. Although it becomes his duty to wait his de» 
liverance, he deems his liberty of too great value to be sold for gain. 

Besides that he has been impoverished by the repeated seizures of his properly, and the 
circumstances of his long imprisonment by the Government of New Brunswick, his family is in 
destress for means of support; and without sufficient shelter against the approaching winter* 
as the house which he was erecting, when he was taken from them, was unfinished. He is also 
obliged to pay for his own maintenance in prison. 

I have accordingly, to request such aid and advice as the condition and circumstances of 
Mr. Baker and his &mily may require, and the Government of the State may see fit to extend. 

I am most respectfully 

Your Exodlency's Obd't Servant, 

CX S. Davks. 
To Governor Lincoln, Maine 

(Mr. Davies as was before stated, was the special agent, appointed 
by the Governor to investigate the facts in relation to Baker). On 
receipt of the above communication the Governor immediately advanced 
the sum of $212 for the relief of Mr. Baker's family. He also advanced 
a letter to Henry Clay as follows : 

Portland, October 23, 1828. 
You have seen the aggravated character of Mr. Baker's condition and will perceive the 
unfortuxiate effect of his detention from the necessary influence on his health, his property, his 
happiness and that of his family, by the serious disaster in which he is involved. He remains 
a prisoner, under the domination of that Government of whidi the President, long since, de» 
manded his release and indemnity. Through him, too, all his fellow citizens are suffering in- 
jury, may I not add, doing wrong by too patient an endurance of his oppression. His family 
is numerous and respectable, and reduced to want by the absence of a husband and parent's 
care. His property was growing by his industry and economy, but is falling fast to ruin; and 
he is a solitary American in a foreign gaoL In his conduct he has exhibited the utmost di^ 
creetness, and while, with the firmness of a free man, and the dignity of a patriot he has denied 
the jurisdiction of New Brunswick over his person and property, he has submitted with patience 
to the power when it belonged only to Maine and his country to resist. If he shall persevere, 
he will deserve to be called truly great; but it is principally my object to solicit information 
whether he cannot be released consistently with the objects the general Government may be 
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pursuing, so that he shall not be made absolutdy the victim of tyrai^ 

Feeling that Mr. Baker's family are in distress in reference to the means of support, the council 
of the State has unanimously advised the advance of two hundred and twelve dollars for their 
rdief , which has been drawn, for that purpose from the Treasury. It is deemed that this will 
be considered as an allowance made on account of the United States, and that, to use a mer* 
cantile expression, it will be honored accordingly. In short, it may be safely be said, that the 
confidence inspired by the demand made in the case of the Chief Magistrate of the Union is 
continued as to all objects to be insisted upon fof the redress of the wrong we have suffered. . . 

Enoch Lincoln. 

To this communication, in which was enclosed the letter already 
given of Mr. C. S. Davies, Mr. Clay replied : 

November 6, 1828. 

Sir, I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's letter under date the 
23d ultimo, transmitting a copy of a letter addressed to you by C. S. Davies relative to the 
case of the unfortunate John Baker. The President, participating with you in the sympathy 
felt on account of his conditioii, regrets that the efforts which have been made to obtain his 
liberation and indemnity for the wrongs which he has suffered have been hitherto unavailing. 
Your Excellency states that the Council of the State of Maine had advised the advance to Mr. 
Baker of 1212 for his present relief; which is considered to be a proper charge against the Fed- 
eral Government. I am authorized by the President to say that the State of Maine shall be 
iCe-imbursed the sum advanced, your Excellency's draft for that amount upon this department 
win be duly honored, whenever presented. 

I have the honor, &c. 

H. Olat. 
His Excellency, Enoch Lincoln, 

Governor of Maine. 

I do not know how long Mr. Baker was imprisoned at Frederickton 
but it must have been more than a year. The demands of our Govern- 
ment did not obtain his release and as far as known no indemnity was 
ever exacted from the British Government for his arrest and sufferings. 
He returned to his home at "Baker Brook/' for we find him again active 
in resisting the British claims, and he was present at the organization 
of the town of Madawaska in 1831, and took an active part in that 
meeting, as will appear later. 

Portland, Me. George S. Rowell 

(To be contnued) 



ROCHAMBEAU 
(Part L) 

IT is altogether appropriate that we should meet on this particular 
evening to recall something of the life and services of the comman- 
der of the French forces in America during the Revolution; for the 
date, May tenth, is the one hundred and ninth anniversary of his death. 
It is also the anniversary of the death of another Frenchman memor- 
able in history, the glitter of whose government, factitious as it was, 
had persuaded the other monarchs of Europe that the policy of absolut- 
ism was the fashion that all should strive to adopt, — a fashion to which 
the King of England was trying to attain, when our Revolution created 
a newer fashion, I mean Louis XV, who died on the tenth of May, 
one hundred and forty-two years ago. The two men and the two events 
have an impressive contrasting significance. 

May 1807 was like May 1916, a chill month in a delayed spring, 
Napoleon's forces in Germany were troubled by the tardiness of the 
season, and Jean Baptiste Donatien de Vimeur, Comte de Rochambeau, 
— ^the oldest Marshal of France, eighty-two years of age, — had succumb- 
ed to a cold and lay dying in a room of his ancestral chateau, placed 
among the caves of the Druids on the banks of the Loire, in the Province 
of Venddme, not far from Blois in France. 

In the chateau were suits of armor worn by soldiers of the house of 
Rochambeau in the old wars of France against England. One Rocham- 
beau had died as a crusader in Egypt; there on the walls hung the sword 
of the old Marshal's father, a Lieutenant General, and Governor of 
Venddme. An uncle had been an Admiral, other members of the family 
Ministers of State. The Marshal's son was a Lieutenant General of 
Napoleon, his grandson had recently been mentioned for gallantry in 
General Orders, and the month before had been appointed one of the 
aides-de-camp to the Grand Duke of Berg, brother-in-law of the Em- 
peror. Of all that famous house, however, the dying man was the most 
distinguished and about him were his ^^spolia opima." Before him 
hung two pictures, — one of the surrender of Yorktown, the other a 
portrait of Washington, presented by the last King of France; there was 

—Delivered before Old Middlesex Chapter S. A. R., May 10, 1916. 
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his bdlon as Marshal of France; there were two orders, his own, depend- 
ing from their silken ribbons, — one that of the Cincinnati, the other, 
presented by the Emperor Napoleon, that of the first Grand Comman- 
der of the Legion of Honor. Formerly there had also appeared the in- 
signia of the highest grade of the Order of St. Louis, given him by Louis 
XVI, (the order abolished by the French Revolution, but whose cross 
is revived in the insignia that you wear as Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion.) 

Rochambeaux still live in that old chateau, in its rooms are still 
the memorials of an illustrious past. Other swords of other Rocham- 
beaux have been added, swords of 1870, — next month or next year I 
suspect another sword will appear, that of the Rochambeau of the 
present great conflict. Over one of the suits of armor hangs a beautiful 
silken Stars and Stripes, the gift of the knightly American soldier, Gen- 
eral Hancock. 

In public memorials Rochambeau is still remembered; there is 
the beautiful Rochambeau statue in our country, a replica of which 
stands in Berlin, and in front of which the Prussian Guards, by the 
Empcror^s order until the present war, saluted. The French navy, 
whether in honor of the Admiral or the Marshal, assigns to one of its 
proudest ships, the memorable name ^^Rochambeau." His services 
in America are fairly familiar to all of us, but whence he came and 
whither he went has always been to most of us something rather uncer- 
tain. His appearance and disappearance was like that of the old and 
familiar sparrow of the story who entered from the darkness into the 
Saxon banqueting hall, flitted in the glare of the torches before the 
eyes of the warriors, and flew out again into the night. So I propose 
to now occupy your attention with what I have gathered here and there, 
but principally from his own untranslated memoirs; that is, untrans- 
lated in their entirety, as the portion dealing with his American ex- 
periences has been heretofore done into English, — to speak of Rocham- 
beau's life, aside from his Yorktown campaign — an address 'that might 
be called like the patent medicine advertisements, — "Before and after 
Taking," trusting that the dose, if not curative, may be mildly stimu- 
lating, and not too unpleasant to your taste. 

"I was born," he says in his memoirs, "the ist of July, 1725, I was 
educated at the college of the fathers of the Oratory of Venddme, which 
has since become a military school, I had an elder brother, and I was 
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of delicate health.'' It was therefore quite natural that the younger 
brother should be destined for the only career after the army apparently 
open to the nobility, that of the church. 

English younger sons early found places at the bar or in trade, 
and solidified the national structure, but in France nobility, army, and 
church, were from the time of Louis the XIV practically one class, — 
a nation within a nation. The "des" of the Revolution are churchmen 
and soldiers; it is the Robespierres who are advocates, and Marat who 
is a physician; — Madame Louise, eldest daughter of Louis XV, is an 
Abbess, it is a de Talleyrand who is Bishop of Autun, and so on — 
the examples are numerous and familiar. You remember in the novels 
of Dumas that Aramis, Bishop of Vans and then Cardinal, was the 
Chevalier d'Herblais. 

So young Rochambeau was set to studying his breviary as a child 
of six, with the good fathers of the Oratory, and was going along quietly 
enough when his career was almost immediattely influenced by one of 
the great world-movements which were to toss him about like a feather 
all his life, and concerning which he was not responsible, and in regard 
to the meaning and causes of which he probably knew little and cared 
less, for just at this time one of the zephyrs which preceded the gather- 
ing cyclone of the French Revolution, began to rustle among the the- 
<^gical dead leaves in the form of Jansenism, and it reached the ears 
of M* de Crussol, Bishop of Blois, and a Jesuitj that the fathers of the 
OratcMy were inclined to listen to the half-Protestant doctrines. Half- 
Protestant, meant foreordination; if nothing more, foreordination 
meant Presbyterianism; Presbyterianism meant democracy, — it was 
what had driven the Spanish from Holland, and Queen Mary from Scot- 
land; it had cut off the head of one King of England and banished an- 
other; it had founded the town meetings of New England. Jonathan 
Edwards was to preach it among the Connecticut towns in the Great 
Revival in the new world, and at the same time it was to capture the 
fancy of a King's mistress and to drive the Jesuits from France in the 
old. It gave a fresh impetus to persecution and was to raise up Vol- 
taire as the protagonist of toleration, — and while of course the Bishop 
did not foresee all this he instinctively felt that such doctrines were not 
fit for a nobleman's son; and so he came down in his carriage and whisked 
young Rochambeau off to his bishop's palace at Blois to be trained un- 
der good Jesuit auspices. 
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Blois was redolent with royal romance and tragedy; to its great 
castle had come five hundred years before as the bride of the Count of 
Blois, Adela, daughter of the Conqueror and mother of King Stephen 
of England, In its chambers Marie de Medici had been imprisoned, 
the Guises had been murdered and the great Catharine had died. Here 
Margaret of Anjou and Margaret of Valois had married and Henry of 
Navarre had not too seriously pledged his troth — not too seriously, for 
it was whispered that the gay King had looked somewhat closely at a 
certain maid of Blois, and that her daughter, with the blood of the great 
Bourbon in her veins, had been married to the Master of the Horse of 
the Duke of Orleans of the time, and was one of the grandmothers or 
the greatgrandmothers of young Rochambeau studying under the 
tutelage of the Jesuits. It was a town of thoroughly Orleanist sym- 
pathies as was the whole Provence of Venddme. "Monsieur" had made 
it his residence in the time of Louis XIV and it was from his household 
that Montlais and La Valliire had gone up to the great King's house- 
hold to take their place in history. 

The Rochambeauz while feudatories of the Orleans branch of 
royalty were said to have come into Venddme from Lorraine, possibly 
in the train of the son of Ren< who was educated at the French Court 
before 1595, in which year was built their chateau; but all through 
Rochambeau's life are hints of mysteries, political and otherwise, con- 
nected with the Orleans family. His mother became governess to the 
Orleans Princes and had among her pupils Louis Philippe, and at a later 
time it was sought, but unsuccessfully, to connect our Rochambeau too 
closely with Egalit6. Some promotions came to him also from the 
Duke of Orleans, and the Duke himself sought service with him when 
Dumouriez was spinning tangled skeins on the Dutch frontier; in his 
Memoirs, which I may say here once for all are more interesting from 
what they omit than from what they say, there is little that is definite 
on the subject, but enough to show that the Orleans family and the 
Rochambeauz had close connections. 

Here then in Blois, young Rochambeau was conducted each day 
to the classes of the Jesuits, was flattered by the Bishop and petted. 
He was always a little fond of '^Honorifics" and showed it at Blois, a 
•mall boy, when to his great delight they called him the little Grand 
Vicar and said that he would attain to that position; the veritable 
Grand Vicar was then the accomplished Abb£ de Beaumont, afterward 
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Archbishop of Paris, the de Beaumont who bitterly opposed Madame 
Pompadour, and who supported Madame du Barry against the party 
of Choiseul and of the Dauphiness, Marie Antoinette, and whose scholar- 
ly face and silver-crowned head you have seen in the familiar picture 
as he bends in his rustling silks to kiss the foot of the King's mistress, 
late Mademoiselle Lange, illegitimate daugher of a cook. 

What Rochambeau really learned at Blois is doubtful, but what- 
ever one may think of the Jesuit order in other respects, one must con- 
fess that they were the most perfect schoolmasters of Europe for two 
hundred and fifty years, that they did much for science, that their pupils 
were brilliant women and gallant men; and at an age when our boys and 
^irls are perhaps in the second year of High School, their highest activi- 
ties the management of the class eleven or the Sophomore dance, the 
pupils of the Jesuits had graduated into life and were with much tact 
and at least some discretion commanding armies, ruling nations and 
taking great parts in great events. Rochambeau certainly did display 
throughout his life the greatest tact, the most mellow kindliness of dis- 
position, sufficient firmness, an optimistic and cheerful philosophy, 
even excellent knowledge of English, and a clear, succinct and direct 
literary style. It is said the Jesuits made scholars, the Presbyterians 
thinkers, and Rochambeau was on the whole a fair scholar and perhaps 
not much of a thinker; he was a close and keen student of events, but 
never troubled his head with causes. 

He was about to be "tonsured" at Pentecost and to take the vows 
of a Jesuit priest, when the good Bishop who had been filling his ears 
with the idea that there was only one career in all the world of any 
worthiness and that the career of a churchman, suddenly descended on 
him one day, unsaid in a moment all he had said before, told him he 
should serve his country with the same zeal as he would have served 
God in the church, that he was to forget anything inconsistent that 
had been said before, that his elder brother was dead, and that he was 
now heir apparent to the estates and honors of Rochambeau. 

The Bishop was evidently a brisk, breezy man of action and I have 
no doubt an excellent man of God; his methods as related by Rocham- 
beau remind me of an able but ungrammatical Mayor of a neighboring 
city whose motto as declared on the City Hall steps on the night of his 
election was: "As soon as I seen my duty I always done it" — and I 
have no question that the promptness and efficiency of certain proceed- 
ings at Yorktown owed something at least to the good Bishop of Blois. 
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At fifteen Rochambeau became a cadet at the Military Academy 
at Paris, — it was the West Point of Europe where resorted young 
noblemen from all over the continent. Military instruction was prac* 
tically confined to cavalry and infantry in which branches only noble- 
men could as a rule hold commissions. 

They were taught the theory of column attack, and other accepted 
shibboleths of the military art, which were destined to be abandoned 
in the coming wars. Artillery and engineering, in which branches of 
the service commissions were open to the less favored classes, were 
taught elsewhere; they were the branches in which France excelled all 
other nations and at the time of the Revolution, when the army seemed 
to be disintegrating, their officers did not emigrate. The Academy did 
however perform the first function of a military school; it taught in- 
tegrity of character and attention to duty. - It also taught courtesy 
and consideration, particularly to opponents; the consideration shown 
captured officers by the French was with them a point of honor. In 
the consideration shown Cornwallis and his officers at Yorktown, 
Rochambeau was true to his training. In the sequel as will be seen, 
the gratitude of Cornwallis saved France and Rochambeau on one his- 
toric occasion from an irretrievable disaster. It also appears that 
Royalist France did not teach "frightfulness." Rochambeau's Me- 
moirs contain numberless allusions to peaceful peasants working in the 
fields in the midst of the contending armies, and of peaceful entry into 
captured cities. The utmost horror and detestation, as of a breach of 
bad manners, is expressed against Prince Charles, who burnt some 
villages, and against the irregular Hungarian Cavalry who were accused 
of murdering the wounded in the hospital wagons. 

In one of the campaigns in Flanders Rochambeau relates that the 
Comte de Clermont, a French Prince and General of Marshal Saxe and 
on whose staff was Rochambeau, fell ill and could not be moved during 
a retreat of the army, whereupon Marshal Saxe sends a letter to Prince 
Charles in command of the Austrians, asking him to kindly see that 
Clermont be not disturbed till his recovery, and Prince Charles ac- 
cedes, placing a guard about the quarters until Clermont and his staff 
decide that he is well enough to rejoin the French. Imagine General 
Joffre today making such a request of, for instance, the German Crown 
Prince! 

At seventeen Rochambeau left school to receive his first commis- 
sion, that of Cornet in the cavalry regiment of St. Simon, which was in 
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Bavaria fighting the Austrians, on account of the war which Frederick 
the Great had precipitated against Maria Theresa. 

Saint Simon was not very rich but did all he could to guide and 
protect Rochambeau, who frankly states that he himself was hard up 
that winter, and with his tent-mate would have died of starvation had 
it not been for lard and potatoes, which formed their whole diet; an 
excellent training he philosophically remarks for greater hardships to 
come. 



The campaign opened badly for the French and the soldiers as- 
cribed their losses to their generals, and the officers to the "politicians," 
but they were all gallant and high-spirited enough and Rochambeau 
says, "At this time it became the habit of the Army, to sing songs that 
we composed, praising or blaming our Generals." Rochambeau was 
only of course a junior subaltern, but was keen in regard to everything 
appertaining to his profession, and from the start kept a daily diary 
principally filled with the military movements that fell under his ob* 
servance. The Army met defeat after defeat except when Marshal 
Saxe, not yet a Marshal, had an opportunity to retrieve disaster, was 
driven out of Germany and was hard put to it to defend its own fron- 
tier. Meanwhile Rochambeau became a Captain, Marshal Saxe was 
given command of the Army and things changed for the better. 

At the commencement of the campaign of 1746, Rochambeau was 
in his twenty-first year and was for a short time aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Orleans and accompanied Louis XV in the magnificent pro- 
cessions with which the King entered Ghent, Brussels and Malines. 
When the King accompanied by the Duke of Orleans returned to Paris 
to attend the accouchement of Madame la Dauphine, Rochambeau was 
transferred at his own request to the staff of Comte de Clermont, 
uncle of the Duke. Here he found the other staff officers a lot of idlers, 
appointed by "Clermont's mistress, the famous Leduc*' and "so fond 
of their horses that they never cared to fatigue them." Rochambeau 
was primarily a line officer, and this was his first duty with a military 
staff. I think I have heard, myself, some expressions in regard to "Staff 
Dudes" in modern times. Rochambeau was no courtier and hated 
general society, which meant the court circle, "the tone of which I 
could never catch" he says. This again is not peculiar to the age of 
Louis XV, for men who are constantly absorbed in the earnest pursuit 
of one profession, find in the fellowship of that profession their most 
congenial circle. 
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"Courtier" and "Politician" were synonymous terms in those days^ 
and the creed of the regular army officer is eternal: Joshua accused 
the governing power, which was Jehovah, of sending him into an am- 
bush, and Caesar had his opinion of the Romate Senate. Rochambeau's 
expressions in regard to politicians are worthy of General Sherman or the 
youngest "shavetail" from the Point, — he started out to be a profes- 
sional soldier and was a professional soldier, brave, modest, efficient 
and loyal with all the virtues and all the prejudices of his class and pro- 
fession. Should he come back tomorrow and drop in at any mess on 
the Texan border, I doubt whether anything in his conversation on 
Army matters would differentiate him from any man there; the habit 
of the service, of every service, is an ancient tradition. 

He refused on one occasion the position of Secretary of War, on 
the ground that Secretaries of War were only created to pester officers 
who did their duty. "Be on your guard against the politician," wrote 
Sherman, when Grant went to Washington to receive his commission 
as Lieutenant-General. 

Disgusted with his fellow staff-officers he sought every opportunity 
for detached service; he sought instruction from the abler officers and 
was soon sent out on special duty requiring the highest courage, and 
his clear and accurate reports soon won attention, and the hearty liking 
and respect of Clermont, who was a sufficiently able officer and could 
appreciate good work. 

The picturesque accounts of the campaign de luxe of those days, 
when the great noblemen went to war with six wagons each, loaded with 
silk carpets and Sdvres mess-kits make us forget that apart from the 
Ring's Household, the army was full of able, hardworking men, good 
soldiers and efficient administrators whose work was what maintained 
the prestige of the Great King throughout Europe. 

About this time, it was during the siege of Namur, Rochambeau 
performed an unusually gallant action; he crawled up to the very out- 
posts of the enemy, lay flat in a slight depression in a steep cliff. Just 
above his head two sentries ''had the complaisance to light their pipes 
and look the other way" and he came back with a report that made 
possible a successful night attack in which attack he also took his part. 

A few days after the Comte de Qermont asked him what his 
plans were for the future, Rochambeau told him that he had the prom- 
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ise of the first vacant biton in the Life Guards, which meant what all 
young noblemen were supposed to desire, a place at Court, but thai 
he was doubtful as to whether his means would permit. Clermont 
advised him not to go to Court until he could go as a Colonel, and told 
him to stir up his parents and friends to make an effort for his promo- 
tion. Rochambeau, just twenty-one, thought this a capital idea and 
for the first and last time in his life tried to pull some wires, and wrote 
to a relative, M. d'Argenson, who was Minister of War, while Clermont 
had M. de Crillon, Colonel of the regiment he intended for Rochambeau, 
detailed to carry to the King the news of the fall of Namur in order 
that he might be appointed, as the bearer of glad tidings, Mar6chal 
de Camp and thus create a vacancy for Rochambeau. 

Rochambeau however did not appreciate the fact that d'Argenson 
was at enmity with Madame de Pompadour in a quarrel which is now 
historic, and that Madame de Pompadour was acting as first Minister 
of the Crown so that the recommendation of d'Argenson was probably 
the very worst introduction possible. At any rate he did not then re- 
ceive the commission, which went to the Marquis de la Tour du Pin.* 
The next year however the Master of the Horse of the Duke of Orleans 
resigned as Colonel of the regiment which he commanded, and the Duke 
named Rochambeau for the vacancy. There was however at that time 
at the head of the infantry regiment de la Marche, an excellent horseman 
who wished to obtain a command in the cavalry, and suggested to 
Rochambeau an exchange. Rochambeau gladly consented as the 
famous campaign of Marshal Saxe, with whose Army he had acted, was 
going on in Flanders, in a fashion of trench warfare and sieges not un- 
like the present war and there was, as now, in the Low Countries little 
use for cavalry and Rochambeau desired active service. He thus 
became at twenty-two Colonel of the regiment de la Marche, a regiment 
which performed notable deeds and which he in time made in drill and 
discipline the most efficient in the army. 

Twenty-two was not at that time an early age to become Colonel 
for ten years later we find Choiseul suggesting that Colonels must at 
least be over sixteen. Washington was a Colonel at twenty-two and 
in the London Times of February lo, 1795 is a reference to the appoint- 
ment of a boy of fourteen as a Captain in the . British Army. It seems 
likely that the Majors and Lieutenant Colonels of the French Army 

1 Minister of War August 4, 1789— November 10, 1790, guillotined April 28, 1794. 
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were old and seasoned men of the lesser nobility, as we constantly find 
Captains of the upper and what might be called '^middle class" nobility, 
to which class the Rochambeau belonged, promoted to Colonelcies 
without passing through the intermediate grades. 

If my task did not require the review of sixty years of battles and 
campaigns I would like to linger a little longer over the campaign of the 
Low Countries, where Saxe, for whom Rochambeau had the greatest 
professional admiration, won whenever he desired to win, but adven- 
turer that he was, apparently did not care to push his victories to a 
completion. He was Generalissimo, had the honors of a prince, was 
surrounded by his companies of actors, by his seraglio, by courtiers of 
both sexes, had the friendship of Madame de Pompadour and the con- 
fidence of the King. Should the war come to a conclusion he was likely 
to be reduced to the condition of a Dugald Dalgetty seeking a new pur- 
chaser for his sword. 

With all his faults however he was the idol of the army, which de- 
lighted to be no longer in constant retreat, and he was not only himself 
a great tactician, but was a great schoolmaster for the young colonels 
and captains. 

Boston. Marshall P. Thompson. 

(J*o be continued) 
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IN the early summer of the year 1749, a little company of British 
subjects were gathered on the west bank of the Potomac, to survey 
the land for the laying out of a city which should express for ever 
in the new world the sentiments of loyalty to the mother country which 
burned ardently in the breasts of the Virginia colonists. The names 
of some of these gentlemen belong to history. In the first place, there 
were the Alexanders, the original owners of the tract, then known as 
Bclhaven, selected for the site of the new town. So far the only settle- 
ment consisted of a tobacco warehouse and a few log huts, though the 
nine-mile tract of land on the river bank for which John Alexander had 
paid 6,000 pounds of tobacco had been in the possession of the family 
since 1669. Now his great-grandchildren, awakened to the possibilities 
of future commercial importance in the situation, had joined with some 
of the neighboring gentry and a few Scotch refugees, who, after the 
battle of CuUoden, had fled to the new world, to plant a city, which 
they hoped might one day become rich and powerful, and by its name 
of Alexandria perpetuate the memory of the original owner of the grant. 
The names of John Carlyle and William Ramsay are well known in the 
city to-day, but two others stand out with special prominence and more 
than local reputation. 

Thomas, Lord Fairfax of Leeds Castle in England, Baron Cameron 
in Scotland, owned a tract of six million acres in Virginia, under a grant 
from the House of Stuart. He had been well known in England — a 
man of the world with a strong literary bent, for he was intimate with 
Addison, and, it is said, had even written several numbers of the Specta-^ 
tor. Sick at heart over the banishment of the royal family to whom he 
was devoted, he had come to Virginia to pass the rest of his days in 
improving his immense property and hunting. He had two country 
houses — Belvoir and Greenway Court. Of the former not a trace, not 
even a picture, remains; but there is a sketch of Greenway Court which 
gives us a good idea of the long, low one-story house, with hipped roof, 
dormer attic windows, and wide veranda looking over a well-shaded 
lawn, where many a gay hunting party assembled ''in the good old 
colony times." 

And now we come to the man whose connection with Alexandria is 
that city's greatest pride, George Washington, the young engineer, 
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then living with his brother Lawrence on the Mount Vernon estate. 
He threw himself with great energy into the present scheme, enrolling 
himself among the citizens of the infant Alexandria, and continuing 
until the day of his death her faithful friend and constant benefactor. 

So the streets were laid out fair and straight like a gigantic chess- 
board, and given names which expressed equally the loyal sentiments 
of Whig and Tory — King and Queen, Prince and Princess, Duke and 
Duchess were crossed by Royal and Fairfax — building lots were laid 
out and Alexandria was born. 

At the present day the tourist who leaves the fascinating national 
capital to wander through the ill-paved streets and over the grass-grown 
wharves of Alexandria, can hardly realize that this was once the centre 
of the fashion and gayety of the old Potomac gentry, while Washington 
was a waste of swamp and forest. The streets are very straight and 
regular. There are no broad avenues, alive with ceaseless traffic, 
magnificent with noble civic and domestic architecture, throwing them- 
selves impetuously across the monotony of the rectilinear Washington 
streets, opening enchanting vistas of dome and monument, of statues 
and fountains, no parks and circles whose spreading trees and perfumed 
flowers transform the gray capital into a pleasure garden. Oh, no! 
It is unmitigated city. The doorsteps rise from the pavement with 
never space for a blade of grass. The houses are for the most part in 
solid city blocks, and when a vacant lot occurs, the next house adheres 
to its determination to fulfil its destiny as a block-house by declining 
to accept its privilege of cutting windows on its side-wall. Many a 
house which might be bathed in sunshine stands like a coachhorse on 
one side of the pole, patiently waiting for his mate to take his place on 
the other. 

There is neither square nor park in the whole town. The only 
places affording green space for the public are Christ Churchyard and 
the National Cemetery, neither of them exactly pleasure grounds. 
Nevertheless, many houses have small yards, where the grass is green 
even in January, and the roses bloom in December, and over the old 
gray walls the ivy grows luxuriantly. And not quite all the houses are 
built in blocks. A few, and these are the oldest, have a strong in- 
dividuality, and suggest colonial days and historic romances. 

By far the most interesting of these is the house which, in I75S> Gen. 
Braddock made his headquarters by courtesy of its owner, Col. John 
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Carlyle. It is built of stone brought from the Isle of Wight; its front 
door originally opened upon Fairfax Street, while its garden descended 
in terraces to the river. Now, unfortunately, a large brick hotel stands 
directly in front of it, filling up the space between the door and the 
street, where flower-beds surrounding a fountain once made a charm- 
ing entrance. The visitor must pass quite through the hotel corridors 
and emerge on a long gallery at the back, where he is suddenly con- 
fronted by the hospitable porch, supported by massive pillars — once 
bathed in western sunshine, and wreathed in climbing roses — now dark, 
damp, and moss-grown, the dilapidated fountain and few straggling 
rose-trees and pale grasses telling a sad tale of departed beauty and 
cultivation. A wide hall runs through the house, a door at the end 
opening on the terrace. A winding, mahogany-banistered staircase 
leads to the panelled bed-chambers, some of which command extensive 
views of the river and Maryland hills; and with each is connected the 
name of some visitor of more or less fame and prominence. 

Here Lafayette spent a night, and here Washington; this was Sally 
Fairfax's room the night of the ball given in honor of her birthday, 
when she challenged her kind and courtly friend Gen. Washington to 
dance the minuet with her, warning him that her partner must have 
light heels and abundance of breath, and must not flag, or she would 
have none of him. Tradition tells us how the merry maiden, in the 
full glory of her first ball dress, descended the winding stairs to meet 
her grave and courtly partner at the foot; how he gracefully led her into 
the blue drawing-room, where the company speedily formed themselves 
into an admiring circle, in the midst of which Mistress Sally and the 
General danced to their mutual satisfaction, and the delight, not only 
of that audience, but of all succeeding generations. 

This room, with its blue panels, dog-tooth cornice, and deep win- 
dow-seat, opens into Braddock's bed-chamber. The blue room is full 
of memories. Here, after the sad affair at Great Meadows, came young 
Washington, eager to regain his laurels under the veteran who had been 
sent to drive the French out of America. Here on April 14 came Ad- 
miral Keppel and the royal Governors of five different states — New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia — to con- 
fer with Braddock and his officers. Great names indeed are those of 
Benjamin Franklin, Horatio Gates, Hugh Mercer, Richard Henry Lee, 
and more is the pity that such a terrible failure was the result of their 
conference. 
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Underneath the house and the sunny garden terrace is a gloomy 
fortress, whose frowning guns, in old days, swept the river. It is divided 
into small dark rooms, sometimes used as dungeons; but the most in- 
teresting feature is the tunnelled way which used to lead to the river, 
making it impossible to cut off the water supply from this cunningly- 
built fort. 

Old Christ Church stands next on the list of Alexandria's interest- 
ing buildings. In November, 1766, the vestry of Fairfax Parish, of 
which Washington was a prominent member, voted that a tax should 
be levied of 3I9I85 pounds of tobacco, for the building of two churches, 
one of them in Alexandria. The specifications for the building of Christ 
Church still exist, and contain many interesting items. The church, 
built of English brick, was finished in 1773. When the large square 
pews were offered for sale, Washington paid the highest price for his — 
£36 los. — and it still proudly bears his name inscribed on a silver plate, 
and is filled every Sunday with pilgrims from all parts of the country. 
The church is like many others of that date, square, with large plain 
glass windows and heavy green blinds, an organ-loft with a pretty 
carved, rounded balcony, high pulpit with winding stair and ponderous 
sounding-board. The altar and lectern are the original ones, but the 
pulpit is a reproduction of its predecessor, which was removed by some 
innovator, and chopped up into relics for the curious tourist. 

After the old sexton has shown the church, with Washington's 
pew, and the neighboring one occupied by Gen. Lee — a star of magni- 
tude second only to Washington in Alexandria — he conducts vistors 
to the vestry, and displays some relics and interesting documents. Here 
are portraits of many former rectors — notably that of the Rev. Bryan 
Fairfax, who was called to this parish in 1790. He was the son of the 
old Lord Fairfax of Belvoir, who had died broken-hearted and almost 
penniless in 1782, in his ninety-third year, a strong Tory to the last. 
When he heard of Cornwallis's surrender, he cried: 

"It is time for me to die." 

After his death, his son went to England to obtain his title and 
estates, and took his seat in the House of Lords, but returned almost 
immediately to his home at Mount Eagle, near Alexandria. His sister 
Hannah, a cousin of the General's, writes about this time to a friend: 
"His Lordship has invited six gentn here to-day so we are to have a 
feast — all those who have paid visits since his arrival and during his 
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illness. It is so long since I have conversed with noblemen that it was 
very awkward the first day to address either my brother or sister by 
their titles — indeed, I have only got over the difficulty to-day." 

A visit to Washington Lodge, of which the General was a member, 
proves how he was regarded by his fellow-citizens and fellow-Masons. 
The whole place speaks of him, from the portraits on the walls and the 
chair in which he presided at the meetings, to the cases enclosed in glass 
in which a number of relics are carefully preserved. Here is the clock 
which stood in his bedroom at Mount Vernon, and which was stopped 
by the physician at the moment of Washington's death — the hands still 
pointing to that sad hour which deprived the country of her greatest 
son. Here is the penknife which Mary Washington gave her little 
boy when he was eleven years old, and which he carried in his pocket 
for fifty-six years. Here are his spurs and pruning-knife, the silver 
trowel with which he laid the corner-stone of the capitol, his wedding 
gloves, and a hundred other articles, which, with a touching devotion 
to his memory, are guarded with care, and shown with pride. 

The town is full of traditions of iiis doings. How as a youth he was 
such a graceful and fearless rider, and in one week rode up to Alexan- 
dria ten times, each time on a different horse; how later he would drive 
in the family coach from Mount Vernon on Sunday morning with Mrs. 
Washington and pretty Nellie Custis, and how after service he would 
linger in the churchyard, greeting with gracious courtesy those who 
crowded around him, anxiously looking for recognition; how he organ- 
ized and trained the first militia company, afterwards known as the 
Colonial Rangers, and was an honorary member of the Friendship Fire 
Company, doing personal and effective service when within reach, and 
presenting to them the first fire^ngine ever seen in the city. The old 
engine-house bearing the date 1774 still stands on Alfred Street, quaint, 
ugly, but dear to Alexandrian hearts; how he was a member of the Town 
Council, helped to build a schoolhouse,, and bequeathed four thousand 
dollars for the support of a free school. 

When the news of Washington's death reached Alexandria, the 
church bells were ringing for Sunday morning service. There was a 
sudden cessation, and then they began to toll. All that day and night 
and steadily on until Wednesday, when the funeral took place, the 
mournful sound was continued without intermission. 

Margaret Ellen Jackson. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE CLERGY IN THE REVOLUTION 

HISTORY is sadly deficient in recording the causes and influences 
that underlie the war of the Revolution. Of its effects, and 
the battles by which this Herculean task was accomplished| 
there are records innumerable, but of those influences that nerved men 
to the highest tension, that gave to despondency and sheer desperation 
the calm persistence of superior force, little has been said, less is known. 

The feature that is most striking in the study of the early condi* 
tions of American history is the character and standing of her citizens 
of all classes. 

Colonial society, at the firsts has a rough exterior and a crude 
perception of life, requiring years of growth to mould it into a sem- 
blance of national character, or produce any desire for the arts and 
sciences. 

In the American colonies we find from the first, men of the highest 
moral and intellectual capacity; society reflected a standard beyond 
that of older and more established countries. Throughout the colonies 
the people presented a degree of intelligence surprising to the mind and 
arousing the curiosity of those visiting the "New World," to find here 
a condition of life and thought equivalent to that of older civilizations. 
Here were men on every side, the clergy, physicians, lawyers, judiciary, 
the military, bankers, merchants, and artisans, reflecting the highest 
attainments. Many a colonial salon was held within a log exterior^ 
but with a brilliancy of learning and repartee that would have caused 
it to sparkle as a gem in the old world. 

The spirit of the age, that which compelled the attention of con<* 
tinental countries, made the colonist abroad a marked character 
one much sought after, and seldom disappointing to the popular ex- 
pectation. This spirit was not confined to one phase of life, but was 
found existing under all conditions — ^the wheelwright, the village black- 
smith and the hardy yeoman exhibited a thrift and intelligence that 
was no laggard to his more polished neighbor. The explanation of the 
aodal status of colonial life is not difficult of solution; intelligence was 
the key to the inner circle of American colonial life, uniting classes 
supposedly far separated. 

^Read before the N. Y. Sodetsr Sons of the RevokttioiL 
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Whence came this intelligence must be found in the doings in 
Paris, on the twenty-fourth of August (St. Bartholomew's day), 1572; 
when under the Duke of Guise, the Queen Mother, Catharine de Medici, 
and Charles IX; amidst the wedding festivities of Henry of Navarre, 
the best blood of France was shed by religious fanatics and court prof- 
ligates; or at Marston Moor, that plain in Yorkshire where the Par- 
liamentary forces and the Scots, under the Fairfaxes, Leven, Cromwell 
and Mf^nchester, by defeating the Royalists under Prince Rupert, as- 
serted the rights of individual worship. 

Two centuries of religious intolerance and persecution had driven 
from the old world the best intellect and most skilled craftsmen, flee- 
ing from a condition under which to read the Bible, or to acknowledge 
our Saviour, Jesus Christ, as head of the church, was considered cause 
sufficient for applying the horrors of the Inquisition, to be tortured on 
the rack, confined in the foulest dungeons, or to be hunted like some 
wild beast, from cave to cave, in the mountain fastness. Men sought 
some land where they could worship God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences. With hope strong within them there came, to 
our shores a steady stream of families representing the highest intelli- 
gence and noblest characters, from out of every country in Europe, 
unaccompanied by the vice that flourishes alone on corruption, and 
considered the bleak shores and virgin forest, with lurking savage foe, 
unpropitious to their cult. 

The Rev. Cotton Mather Smith says of these early settlers : "Many 
of those who first emigrated into the new country were clergymen, 
gentlemen of family and station, and had good estates, which they 
freely spent in assisting their poorer brethren and parishioners in the 
numerous difficulties of making new settlements. They possessed a 
greater portion of the literature of the colonies, and were the instructors 
of the flower of its youth. They had given a striking evidence of their 
integrity and self-denial in emigrating from their pleasant homes into 
this distant land for the sake of religious liberty. Their people reverenced 
them as exiles and fellow sufferers for the dearest of causes, and believed 
them as they did their Bibles." 

No wonder that all these circumstances combined to give them 
an uncommon influence over their hearers of every rank and character. 
No wonder that governors, magistrates and leading men of the land 
deemed them worthy of all honor. "They were consulted by the legis- 
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latures in all affairs of consequence, civil and religious; and, with civil- 
ians, were appointed on committees to advise and assist them in the 
most delicate and important concerns of the commonwealth." 

The latter half of the eighteenth century was a period of partic- 
ular anxiety to the colonists. The French and Indian wars had tried 
them to the uttermost. Parliament had relied upon the colonists to 
repel the allied foe and keep intact her possessions. Now that suc- 
cess had crowned their efforts, the mother country, not content with 
the tale of husbandmen she had required to defend their frontier, must 
needs impose the cost of the war upon the colonists in heavy and in- 
creasing taxation. 

The maintenance of a profligate court had increased taxation at 
home to an extent trying to the temper of the people. The King, hav- 
ing in mind the days of the "Roundheads," not willing to enact the 
part of king in the drama in which Charles I lost his head, was loth 
to venture too far in increasing taxes at home, and hoped for a less 
severe scrutiny of causes and conditions by imposing the tax upon the 
colonies. 

As the taxes became heavier there was consequently an increase 
of murmuring. 

Finally, as a last straw, and to give excuse for further taxation, 
it was suggested that as the colonies did nothing for the support of 
the church, as established, a further tax should be levied. 

The proverbial straw had been laid upon the camel's back. Dis- 
content now broke forth into denunciations and refusal. In New 
England the religious element was as strong as the civic, in public 
life. Prior to elections, at which were present the civil authorities 
and people, and also at the opening of all legislative bodies, was the 
"sermon," preached by some clergyman selected for the occasion. 
The people of New England, "springing from an ancestry that had fled 
across the ocean to secure religious freedom — men who had been in 
the conventicles of Cromwell's troops, and had heard Baxter preach 
and pray, — ^were imbued with the spirit of that day where the camp 
was a prayer meeting, where pass-words and countersigns were Scrip- 
ture phrases, who discovered their enemies in the enemies of God, where 
the battlecry that rolled with dread and terror over the field was r^- 
ligiony and whose 'Invincible Ironsides,' first invoking God's right arm 
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to Strike with them, would sweep like a thunder-cloud to battle, with 
a prayer upon their lips that, like the two-edged sword of the Lord 
and Gideon, their swords might not be turned backward." 

It is unlikely that the children of such parents should have lost 
their spirit, or that they should not consider religion the chief end 
and purpose of all government. In the legislative bodies, before elec- 
tions, wherever the public assembled, in every sequestered nook and 
corner of the land the clergy were teaching "the doctrine of freedom 
and preaching the duty of resistance to oppression." 

As far back as 1770 these "election sermons" dimly foreshadowed 
a coming contest. Nothing could be more ominous of the spirit of the 
people than the texts of these sermons. 

The Rev. Samuel Cook, preaching before Governor Hutchinson, 
the Council and House of Representatives of Massachusetts, took for 
his text 2 Samuel xxiii:3, 4: "He that ruleth over man must be just, 
ruling in the fear of God"; while the Rev. John Tucker, taking as his 
text I Peter ii:i3: "Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord's sake." 

Recognizing the power of these sermons, the British officials en- 
tered a complaint against the clergy for meddling in politics. The 
Rev. Charles Turner responded to this complaint in a ringing sermon 
on the duties of the clergy, taking as his text Romans xiii'4 "He is a 
minister of God to thee for good. But, if thou do that which is evil, 
be afraid, for he beareth not the sword in vain, for he is the minister 
of God, a revenger, to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil." This 
bold, eloquent and masterful sermon upon the duties and position of 
the clergy in affairs of state set at rest any question concerning their 
rights and duties. 

Following this sermon was one delivered before a dignified body 
of law makers, by the Rev. Gad Hitchcock, from Proverbs xxix:2: 
**When the righteous are in authority the people rejoice, but when the 
wicked bear rule the people mourn." Given with all the force of his 
great stature, the sermon had a telling effect upon all assembled, being 
a masterful plea for an exposition of government properly organized 
and administered, closing' with the lines of Pope's Essay on Man: 

"For forms of govemmeat let fools ooatest; 
Whate'er is best administered is best." 
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The next sermon of note exhibits the state of feeling and excite 
ment to which the people were worked up, when the Rev* Dr. Langdon, 
President of Harvard College, preached to the general assembly of 
Massachusetts from Isaiah i:26: '^I will restore thy judges as at the 
first, and thy counsellors as at the beginning; afterwards thou shalt 
be called The City of Righteousness/ The Faithful City." 

These sermons show in what perfect harmony the pulse of the clergy 
and people beat together. 

During this period representation was being made to the king 
by members of both houses of Parliament, and many English clergy, 
supplemented by appeals from men in America, whose loyalty to the 
crown was undoubted, against the unjust and unwarranted position 
assumed by the king; who, angered by the constant importunities, 
sought to find grounds for increase rather than diminution of the taxes, 
responding to the memorialists that, as to the sums levied, and their 
purpose, that was his business and none of. theirs; if he wished money 
he would levy it, and they could pay or go to prison. In taking this 
position towards the colonists and his colonial estates the king would 
indicate, in the language of today, *'that he was working for his own 
pocket all the time." The only response to further appeals for redress 
was the occupation of Boston by British troops. As a clerical wit 
stated, their grievances were "red-dressed," not "re-dressed." 

Seeing that nothing could be hoped for from further appeal, the 
clergy, who ever stood as the bulwark against oppression, were quick 
to act, justifying their action on the Israelitish ground, "To serve his 
country was to serve his God." Also that "Resistance to oppressive 
laws and edicts was not merely the act of independent freemen strug- 
gling for their rights, but obedience to the highest mandates of heaven." 

But one course now remained open to the colonists : either to sub- 
mit tamely, or fight. Submission, that a condition already unbearable 
should become intolerable; while to fight meant to withdraw their al- 
legiance to England, to declare a new government, and to provide all 
the details of such government; to raise an army; establish provincial 
and continental congresses; form committees of safety; secure stores 
and provisions; acquire arms and ammunition; and, most difficult of 
all, having made the declaration for a free and independent govern- 
ment, to "convince all that the new government was legal and ought 
to be obeyed." Affairs were now in a state of pandemonium; no two 
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persons were of the same opinion; now, that war seemed inevitable, 
those that had cried so loudly for it were either passive or fault-find* 
ers, blaming others with bringing on the trouble, or else had gone over 
bodily to the side of the Tories. 

While no one was able to predict the outcome of the crisis, all felt 
that it would rest largely with the clergy as to the course the people 
might be expected to pursue; the various opinions expressed were 
based upon the influence that might be put forth by the three more 
potent religious bodies — the Presbyterian, Church of England and the 
Society of Friends. 

That the Presbyterians would bitterly oppose the British was 
understood. The clergy of the Church of England were expected to 
take an equally decided stand in favor of submission to the demands 
of the home government. The bitter antagonism of the Friends to war 
would tend to throw their influence in fa^or of the British. The par- 
tisan spirit arose to such .a pitch as to lead many to expect a civil, 
rather than a war of rebellion. 

During this period many irresponsible persons, under the guise 
of representing the Presbyterians, issued pamphlets inimical to the 
Anglican clergy, in which reference was made to these clergymen as 
"British Cuckoos." One pamphlet, entitled: "The Real Advantage 
which Ministers and People may enjoy, especially in the Colonies, by 
Conforming to the Church of England; Faithfully Considered and 
Impartially Represented, in a letter to a Young Gentleman." This 
was written by the Rev. Noah Wells, Congregational minister, of 
Stamford, Connecticut. The writer of this pamphlet evidently bore a 
deep and bitter antipathy to the Anglican divines, and seized upon a 
time when men's minds were unduly excited to stir up class hatred. 
This act was denounced by the Presbyterians and people generally as 
low and scurrilous. Dr. Joseph Warren, of Boston, issued an open ap- 
peal to all, begging them not to prejudge the position of the Anglican 
clergy, whom he felt were doing all in their power for the common wel- 
fare. It is to the credit of the clergy and people of that day that any 
attempt to give to the patriot cause a partisan spirit was instantly 
frowned upon, and met with merited rebuke. 

New York. Charles Edward Brugler. 

(To be continued) 
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